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PREFACE 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  little  town  of 
St.  Die  in  Lorraine,  the  geographer,  Martin 
Waldseemiiller,  published  two  world  maps,  one 
for  use  as  a  globe,  the  other  a  flat  projection 
of  the  then  known  world.  These  two  maps 
were  the  first  that  gave  to  the  new  world  the 
name  "  America,"  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 
At  the  same  time,  WaldseemiiHer  published  a 
pamphlet  of  forty  pages  whose  purpose  was  to 
explain  the  world  map  and  its  various  features, 
its  bearings  on  geographical  sides,  and  its  record 
of  new  discoveries.  Here  the  author  set  forth 
his  reason  for  calling  the  newly  found  continent 
"  America. "  The  pamphlet  bore  the  title,  Cos- 
mographice  Introductio  or  Introduction  to  Cos- 
mography. By  cosmography  was  meant  geog- 
raphy, but  Waldseemuller's  little  work  has 
special  reference  to  the  world  map  published  at 
the  same  time.  As  part  of  the  Cosmographies 
Introductio  appeared  a  Latin  version  of  the 
four  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  It  was  to 
serve  as  a  justification  for  calling  the  new  world 
"America." 


Preface 

The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society, 
desirous  of  commemorating  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  this  notable  event,  publishes  here- 
with a  little  memorial  volume  consisting: 

First.  Of  an  excellent  facsimile  reprint  of 
the  1507  edition  of  the  Cosmographies  Intro- 
ductio,  which  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
University  Library  of  Strasburg.  This  also  in- 
cludes the  four  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jean  Basin  of  Sendacour. 
This  copy  belonged  in  1 5 1  o  to  the  celebrated 
humanist  Beatus  Rhenanus  of  Schlettstadt  as  ap- 
pears from  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page. 

Second.  Of  the  translation  of  these  two 
documents  into  English ;  the  Cosmographies  In- 
troductio  being  translated  by  Prof.  Edward  Burke 
and  the  Four  Voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  by 
Dr.  Mario  E.  Cosenza; 

Third.  Of  an  excellent  reduced  facsimile  of 
Waldseemiiller's  map,  14x26  inches  (the  original 
is  8  feet  long  and  4^  feet  high),  from  the  only 
remaining  copy  of  the  map  found  in  1901  by 
Professor  Joseph  Fischer,  S.J.,  at  the  castle  of 
Wolfegg  in  Wiirtemberg; 

Fourth.  Of  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  Wald- 
seemiiller  globe,  now  in  the  Hauslab-Liechten- 
stein  collection  at  Vienna  which  was  identified 
by  Gallois; 

Fifth.      Of   an    introduction  discussing   the 

vi 
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various  problems  raised  by  Waldseemiiller's  pub- 
lications by  Prof.  Joseph  Fischer,  S.J.,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Waldseemiiller  map,  and  Prof.  F. 
von  Wieser  of  the  University  of  Innsbruck, 
whose  authoritative  scholarship  on  all  questions 
touching  Martin  Waldseemiiller  is  recognized 
everywhere. 

It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  on  the  appropri- 
ateness of  this  publication  at  the  present  time. 
Besides  its  sentimental  value,  the  publication  will 
offer  the  reader  a  copy  of  the  oldest  map  cut  in 
wood,  and  probably  of  the  oldest  wall  map  ever 
published.  The  map  will  exhibit  a  picture  of 
the  world  such  as  it  was  known  four  hundred 
years  ago  and,  we  may  add,  substantially  such  as 
it  was  known  to  Columbus  himself,  while  the 
facsimile  of  the  pamphlet  will  present  us  with  a 
piece  of  early  Strasburg  black  letter. 

The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  warm  recog- 
nition of  the  courtesies  of  Professors  Fischer, 
S.J.,  and  von  Wieser  in  preparing  their  authori- 
tative exposition  of  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  Cosmographice  Introductio  and  the  accom- 
panying documents.  He  also  returns  his  sincere 
thanks  to  Dr.  Leigh  Harrison  Hunt,  Professors 
William  Fox,  August  Rupp,  and  Dr.  J.  Vincent 
Crowne  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  valuable  assistance  given  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  work. 

vii 


INTRODUCTION 

By  Prof.  JOS.  FISCHER,  S.J., 
and  Prof.  FR.  v.  WIESER,  Ph.D. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1507,  there  appeared  in  a  little  out-of-the-way 
Vosges  village,  St.  Die,  in  Lorraine,  a  little  book 
destined  to  attain  great  historical  importance — a 
book  which  later  became  of  the  utmost  interest, 
particularly  for  America.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  as  follows: 

COSMOGRAPHY  INTRODVCTIO, 
CVM  QVIBVSDAM  GEOMETRIC  AC 
ASTRONOMIC  PRINCIPIIS  AD  EAM 
REM  NECESSARIIS. 

Insuper  quatuor  Americi  Vespucii  Navi- 
gationes. 

Universalis  Cosmographiae  descriptio  tarn  in 
solido  quam  piano,  eis  etiam  insertis,  quae 
Ptholomaso  ignota  a  nuperis  reperta  sunt. 

As  appears  from  the  title,  this  book  consists 
of  two  distinct  parts:  a  geographical  introduc- 
tion [Cosmographice  Introductio),  and  an  account 
of  the  four  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  (Qua- 
tuor Americi  Vespucii  Navigationes}.      Moreover, 
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we  see  that  two  maps  belong  to  the  book — a 
globe  and  a  plane  projection,  on  which,  in 
addition  to  what  was  already  known  to  Ptolemy, 
all  newly  discovered  lands  are  laid  down. 

This  work  in  its  four  parts  was  destined  to 
satisfy,  in  great  measure,  the  lively  interest 
evinced  by  all  classes  of  that  day  in  geograph- 
ical research,  and  particularly  in  the  marvelous 
accounts  of  the  discoveries  recently  made  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

The  publication  met  with  instant  success,  and 
in  a  few  months  several  editions  of  the  text 
were  issued.  The  map,  as  Waldseemiiller  him- 
self informs  us  in  a  later  publication,  attained  in 
a  short  time  a  circulation  of  not  less  than  a 
thousand  copies. 

So  it  came  about  that  a  proposal  made  in  the 
text  and  carried  out  in  the  two  maps,  viz.,  that 
the  newly  discovered  continent  be  called 
AMERICA,  was  at  once  generally  adopted  and 
prevailed  despite  later  opposition. 

On  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
christening  of  America,  it  seems  right  and  proper 
to  render  more  generally  accessible  in  facsimile 
the  four  parts  of  the  publication  to  which  the 
New  World  owes  its  name. 

The  parts  of  the  original  publication  of  1507 
at  present  are  scattered ;  they  are  bibliographical 
curiosities  and  accessible  only  to  the  select  few. 
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Of  the  Cosmographice  Introductio,  printed  at 
St.  Die,  in  1507,  omitting  mention  of  later  re- 
prints,1 we  have  two  chief  editions:  one  of  the 
25th  of  April,  1507  (yii  Kal.  Maii\9  and  the 
other  of  the  29th  of  August,  1507  (////  Kal. 
Sept.).2  Of  each  of  these  editions  there  are  two 
variants.  In  one  Martinus  Ilacomilus  (the 
Graecized  form  of  the  name  of  Waldseemiiller), 
and  in  the  other  the  Gymnasium  Vosagense  are 
named  as  the  editors.  These  variations  appear 
in  the  dedication  of  the  work  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I : 

1 .  Divo  Maximiliano  Ccesari  Augusto  Martinus 
Ilacomilus  fcelicitatem  opt  at. 

2.  Divo  Maximiliano  Ccesari  semper  Augusto 
Gynnasium  (!)  Vosagense  non  rudibus  indoctisve 
artium  humanitatis  comment atoribus  nunc  exultans 
gloriam  cun  (!)  fcelici  desiderat  principatu. 

The  Gymnasium  Vosagense  was  composed  of 

1  The  Strasburg  edition  appeared  in  1 509,  the  undated  Lyons 
edition  about  1  5 1 8. 

2  Detailed  statements  regarding  the  differences  in  the  two 
editions  and  their  readings  may  be  found  in  the  following  :  [M. 
D' Avezac] ,  Martin  Hylacomylus  Waltxemuller,  ses  outrages  et  ses  colla- 
borateurs,  Paris,  1867  ;  H.  Harrisse,  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustis- 
sima.  New  York,  1866,  and  Additions,  Paris,  1872  ;  Ed.  Meaume, 
Recherches  critiques  et  bibliographiques  sur  Americ  Vespuce  et  ses  Voy- 
ages (Memoires  Soc.  d'Archeologie  Lorraine,  3e  serie,  t.  xvi,  Nancy, 
1888;  J.  Boyd-Thacher,  The  Continent  of  America,  Its  Discovery 
and  Its  Baptism,  New  York,  1896  ;  F.  v.  Wieser  in  his  introduction 
to  the  facsimile  edition  of  the  Cosmographice  Introductio  in  the  col- 
lection, Drucke  und  Holzschnitte  des  XV.  und  XVI.  Jahrhunderts  in 
getreuer  Nachbildung,  Strasburg,   T.   H.   Ed.  Heitz,  1907. 
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a  small  group  of  humanists1  which  Canon 
Walter  Ludd,  secretary  to  Duke  Rene  II  of 
Lorraine,  had  gathered  about  him,  and  which 
published  his  works  in  the  printing-house  erected 
there  by  Ludd  himself.2  Besides  Walter  Ludd, 
this  literary  circle  counted  among  its  most 
prominent  members  Nicholas  Ludd,  the  nephew 
of  Walter,  Joh.  Basinus  Sendacurius,  Philesius 
Ringmann,  and  Martin  Waldseemiiller.  The 
last  two,  it  is  true,  entered  the  service  of  the 
two  Ludds3  only  as  paid  printers;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Waldseemiiller  and  Ring- 
mann were  the  most  learned  members  of  the 
Gymnasium  Vosagense — those  of  the  greatest  lit- 
erary attainments.  The  question  now  arises  how 
to  explain  the  discrepant  statements  of  the  two 
editions,  the  one  of  which  ascribes  to  the  Gymna- 
sium Vosagense,  the  other  to  Waldseemiilleralone, 
the  editorship  of  the  Cosmographite  Introductio. 

1  The  word  Gymnasium  should  not  here  be  interpreted  as  an 
educational  institution.  As  to  the  various  significations  of  the  Gymna- 
sium Vosagense  see  A.  v.  Humboldt,  Kritische  Untersuchungen, 
Berlin,  1852,  ii,  363;  D'Avezac,  I.e., p.  11  sq.  ;  C.  Schmidt,  Histoire 
litter  aire  de  V Alsace,  Paris,  1879,  "»  I]tI  »  ^*  Gallois,  Le  Gymnase 
Vosgien  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  geographie  de  l'Est  1900,  p.  88  sqq.). 

2  "  Officina  mea  literaria  ;  "  by  these  words  Ludd  designates  this 
printing-house  in  his  letter  of  dedication  which  prefaces  Philesius  Ring- 
mann's  Grammatica  Figurata,  also  printed  at  St.  Die. 

3  "Domini  mei"  the  two  Ludds  are  called  by  Waldseemiiller  in 
his  letter  to  Amerbach,  dated  the  5th  of  April,  1507,  published  by 
C.  Schmidt  in  his  essay,  Mathias  Ringmann  Philesius  (Memoires  de  la 
Soc.  d'Archeologie  Lorraine,  3e  serie,  t.  iii,  Nancy,  1873,  P-  227)> 
and  reproduced  by  Harrisse  in  The  Discovery  of  North  America,  Paris, 
London,  1892,  p.  441. 
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We  know  that  Walter  Ludd,  the  head  of 
the  Gymnasium  Vosagense,  had  not  only  es- 
tablished, as  previously  mentioned,  a  printing 
office  at  St.  Die  and  was  an  author,  but  had 
also  furnished  the  money  for  the  publications 
produced  by  other  members  of  the  Gymnasium, 
and  that  in  the  present  case  he  had  moreover 
procured  the  necessary  scientific  material.1 

As  literary  collaborators  in  the  Cosmographice 
Introductio  are  to  be  mentioned  Philesius  Ring- 
mann  and  Joh.  Basinus  Sendacurius.  The 
former  contributed  two  poems — a  shorter  dedi- 
cated to  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  and  a  longer 
intended  for  the  reader.  The  latter  furnished 
the  Latin  version  of  the  four  voyages  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  and  as  a  preface  a  decastich  and  a 
distich  ad  lectorem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mar- 
tinus  Waldseemiiller  (Ilacomilus)  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  real  publisher  of  the  entire  work; 
for  not  only  did  the  treatise  on  cosmography 
originate  from  his  pen,  but  the  two  maps  going 
with  the  work  were  designed  by  him.  Both 
parties,  therefore,  in  a  way  had  the  right  to 
pose  as  authors  of  the  work.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  Martin  Waldseemiiller  under- 
took the  principal  task,  and  that  the  work 
represents  in  all  its  scientifically  significant  parts 

1  See  D'Avezac,  I.e.,  p.  65. 
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his  intellectual  property,  we  consider  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  connect  his  name  forever  with  the 
publication  of  the  Cosmographice  Introductio. 

For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  chosen  the 
reading  of  the  edition  of  the  25th  of  April, 
1507,  containing  his  name  and  which  must 
typographically  be  regarded  as  the  e ditto  princeps, 
for  reproduction  in  our  facsimile  edition. 

Martin  Waldseemiiller1  was  born  between 
1 470-1 475,  probably  at  Radolfszell  on  Lake 
Constance.  It  is  established  by  documentary 
evidence  that  his  father  had  lived  in  Freiburg 
since  1480,  at  least,  and  that  in  1490  he  became 
a  citizen  of  that  city.2  On  December  7th  of 
the  same  year,  Martin  was  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  Freiburg :  "  Martinus  JValtzen- 
muller  de  Freiburgo,  Constantiensis  dicecesis,  septima 
decembris" 3 

It  is  clear  that  he  studied  theology,  for  later, 
in  a  memorial  to  Duke  Rene  of  Lorraine,  he 
calls  himself  "c/erc  du  diocese  de  Costance."      He 

1  He  himself  spells  his  German  name,  Waldseemiiller,  not  Walt- 
zenmiiller  ;  and  its  Grsecized  form  adopted  according  to  the  humanists 
of  the  day,  Ilacomilus,  not  Hylacomilus. 

2  See  P.  Albert —  JJber  die  Herkunft  Martin  Walzenmuller* s, 
genannt  Hylacomylus.  (Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Geschichte  des  Oberrheins, 
N.  F.y  xv,  Karlsruhe,   1900,  p.  510  sqq.) 

3  It  was  Alex.  v.  Humboldt  (I.e.,  ii,  362)  who  first  drew  atten- 
tion to  this  entry  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  thereby  proving  that 
the  author  Hylacomilus,  known  from  his  earlier  works,  was  identical 
with  this  Waltzenmiiller.  See  the  lately  published  book :  Die 
Matrikel  der  Universitat  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1460-1656,  by  Prof.  Dr. 
H.  Mayer,  Freiburg,  1907. 
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was  therefore  a  clergyman  in  his  native  diocese 
of  Constance.  Subsequently,  he  became  Canon 
at  St.  Die,  which  position  he  occupied1  until  his 
death,  about  1522.  Probably  Waldseemiiller,  as 
far  back  as  1505,  was  engaged  at  Strasburg, 
jointly  with  Philesius  Ringmann,  in  the  study  of 
the  geography  and  the  maps  of  Ptolemy.2  It  is 
likely  that  before  1  507  he  also  spent  some  time  in 
Basel  and  collated  in  its  libraries  manuscripts  for 
the  proposed  edition  of  Ptolemy.  While  there 
he  became  a  friend  of  the  printer  Amerbach.3 
In  1507  we  find  both  Waldseemiiller  and  Ring- 
mann in  the  printing  establishment  of  Walter 
Ludd  at  St.  Die.  There  Waldseemiiller  dis- 
played his  many-sided  activity.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  printer — in  his  letter  to  the  Duke 
Rene,  previously  mentioned,  he  styles  himself 
"imprimeur" — and  together  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Gymnasium  Vosagense  he  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  Ptolemy.  At  the  same  time, 
he  worked  on  various  portions  of  the  important 
work  now  engaging  our  attention. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  more 
closely  the  several  portions  of  the  Waldsee- 
miiller publications  of  1  507. 

1  See  Gallois,  Bulletin,  I.e.,  221  sqq. 

8  See  Ringmann's  letter  from  Strasburg,  dated  August  1,  1505, 
in  his  edition,  relative  to  the  third  expedition  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
De  or  a  Antarctica,  Argentina  1505. 

8  See  Waldseemiiller' s  letter  to  Amerbach,  cited  above,  dated 
April  5,  1507. 
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THE  OUTLINES  OF  COSMOGRAPHY 

Cosmography  Introductio 

In  the  nine  chapters  of  his  Cosmographice 
Introductio,  Waldseemuller  treats  the  chief  teach- 
ings of  cosmography  essentially  according  to 
traditional  views. 

In  the  introduction  he  discusses  the  principal 
theorems  of  geometry  as  far  as  they  are  needed 
for    the    understanding    of  geography;    and   he 
then  proceeds  minutely  to  define  the  globe,  its 
circles,  axes,  zones,  etc.,  its  climata,  its  winds, 
its  general  divisions,   the  seas  and   islands,  and 
the  various  distances  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Thrice  in  the  text  of  the  original  (pp.  18,  25, 
and    30   of  the  facsimile  edition),  and  on   the 
inside  of  the  double  sheet  whereon  is  the  Figura 
universalis   (facing   p.  28   of  facsimile   edition), 
Waldseemuller    makes    mention     of    the    new 
territories  as  described    in  Amerigo  Vespucci's 
^uatuor  Navigations,  and  which    he   calls    the 
fourth   continent — quarta  orbis  pars.      Twice  he 
proposes  to  christen  this  newly   found  part  of 
the  globe  AMERICA  in  honor  of  its  supposed 
discoverer.     By  America,  of  course,  he  meant 
the  South  American  continent  of  to-day. 
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Outlines  of  Cosmography 

The  original  words  of  the  two  passages  above 
referred  to  run  thus : 

i .  (p.  25)  "  Quart  a  or  bis  pars  [quam  quia  Amer- 
icus  invenit,  Amerigen  quasi  Americi  terram  sive 
Americam  nuncupare  licet}." 

2 .  ( p.  3  o )  "Quart a  pars  per  Americum  Vesputium 
(ut  in  sequentibus  audietur}  invent  a  est,  quam  non 
video,  cur  quis  jure  vetet,  ab  Americo  inventore 
sagacis  ingenii  viro  Amerigen  quasi  Americi  terram 
sive  Americam  dicendam,  cum  et  Eur  op  a  et  Asia 
a  mulieribus  sua  sortita  sint  nominal 

Waldseemiiller  himself  carried  out  this  pro- 
posal in  his  publication  of  1507,  when  he 
inscribed  on  both  maps  belonging  to  the  Cosmo- 
graphice  Introductio  the  word  America  as  the 
name  of  the  newly  discovered  continent.  Both 
maps  are  stated  to  belong  to  the  work  not 
only  on  the  title-page  of  the  book,  but  also 
in  several  passages  of  the  text;  in  fact, 
Waldseemiiller  declares  outright  that  the  out- 
lines of  geography,  called  "  Cosmographice  Intro- 
duction was  but  an  explanatory  text  for  his  large 
map  of  the  world, — "  Generale  nostrum,  pro  cuius 
intelligentia  hcec  scribimus"  l 

1  See  p.  23  of  this  facsimile  edition.  The  expression  "generale" 
is  also  used  elsewhere  as  synonymous  with  "  Map  of  the  World  "  and 
may  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Waldseemiiller  to  Amerbach,  previously 
cited,  and  in  the  poem  of  dedication  by  Ringmann  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.      (See  I.e.,  p.  2.) 


II 

STORY    OF   THE    FOUR    VOYAGES    OF 
AMERICO  VESPUCCI 

Quatuor  Americi  Vespucii  navigationes 

On  the  title-page  of  the  second  section, 
which  contains  the  account  of  the  four  voyages 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,1  the  translator  states  that 
he  had  done  it  into  Latin  from  the  French, — 
"devulgari  Gallico  in  Latinum." 

The  dedication  prefacing2  the  actual  account 
of  the  journey  runs  thus: 

"  Illustrissimo  Renato  Iherusalem  et  Sicilice  regz, 
duci  Lothoringice  ac  Barnensi,  Americus  Vesputius 
humilem  reverentiam  et  debit  am  recommendationem ." 

According  to  this,  Amerigo  Vespucci  must 
evidently  have  sent  the  story  of  his  travels, 
written  in  French,  to  Rene,  the  titular  King  of 
Jerusalem  and  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Walter  Ludd,  too,  declares  in  his  work  en- 
titled, Speculi  or  bis  declaration  printed  also  in  I$OJ 
by  "Job.  Grieninger  at  Strasburg,  that  the  account 
of  the  four  voyages,  written  in  French,  had  been 
sent  from  Portugal  to  Duke  Rene.     In  the  same 

1  See  p.  41  of  our  facsimile. 
M.c,  p.  42. 
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work  Ludd  also  informs  us  that  it  was  he  who 
urged  its  translation  into  Latin,  and  that  he 
had  entrusted  Joh.  Basinus  with  its  execution: 
"  ^uarum  etiam  regionum  descriptionem  ex  Portu- 
gal Ha  ad  te9  Illustrissime  rex  Ren  ate,  gallic  o  sermone 
missam  ^Joannes  Basinus  Sendacurius  insignis  poeta, 
a  me  exoratus  qua  pollet  elegantia  latine  interpre- 
tavit."  l 

Now  it  seems  very  strange  that  an  Italian  like 
Amerigo  Vespucci  should  have  sent  an  account 
of  his  voyages  from  Portugal  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  in  the  French  language.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  Duke  Ren6  may  have  received 
the  account  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  from  Portugal 
at  the  same  time  when  he  received  the  Portu- 
guese sea-charts,  a  question  we  shall  consider 
later.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  Vespucci  wrote 
his  report  in  French,  for  we  know  that  in  his 
youth  he  sojourned  in  France  for  some  time 
as  secretary  of  one  of  his  relatives,  who  was  the 
Florentine  envoy  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI.2 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci should  have  addressed  his  report  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.      With  Duke  Rene  Vespucci 


1  Concerning  this  work  of  the  utmost  rarity  and  interest  see  R .  H. 
Major,  Memoir  on  a  mappemonde  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Archaeologia 
Vol.  XL.  (London,  1865)  p.  21  and  31;  Harrisse,  B.A.V.  p.  99 
seq.  D'Avezac,  I.e.,  65  ;  F.  v.  Wieser,  Magalhaes-Strasse,  p.   118. 

2  Cf.  on  this  point  G.  Uzielli,  Toscanelli  1893,  p.  13  et  seq., 
23  et  seq.;  L.  Gallois,  I.e.,  Bulletin  1900,  p.  72. 
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had  no  personal  relations.  When,  however,  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Four  Voyages,  we  read  that 
Vespucci  reminds  the  addressee  of  the  friend- 
ship which  had  existed  between  "them"  in  the 
days  "they"  were  students  together  at  the  house 
of  his  uncle,  G.  Antonio  Vespucci,1  in  Florence, 
we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  Vespucci  did  not 
send  his  account  to  Duke  Rene.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  Vespucci  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
fellow-student  of  his  countryman,  Pietro  Sode- 
rini,  subsequently  Gonfaloniere,  of  Florence.2 
The  passage  quoted  from  the  dedication  as 
well  as  the  address  used,  "Vuostra  Magnijicentia" 
in  the  Italian  edition  of  the  Quatuor  Naviga- 
tions is  quite  applicable  to  Soderini.  These 
passages  as  well  as  others  referring  to  Soderini 
were  inadvertently  reproduced  in  the  Latin 
translation,  while  all  other  phrases  relating  to 
the  recipient  of  the  letter  were  so  adapted  as  to 
fit  Duke  Rene  of  Lorraine. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  Vespucci 
wrote  the  account  of  his  four  voyages  to 
Soderini  in  Italian.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 


1  Ubi  recordabitur,  quod  olim  mutuant  habuerimus  inter  nos  amici- 
ciam  tempore  iuventutis  nostra,  cum  grammatics  rudimenta  imbibentes 
sub  probata  vita  et  doctrina  venerabilis  et  religiosi  fratris  de  S.  Marco 
Fratris  Georgii  Anthonii  Vesputii  avunculi  mei  pariter  militaremus. 
(Seep.  43  of  facsimile.) 

2  See  Bandini,  Vita  et  Lettere  di  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Florence,  1 745, 
p.  xxv  ;  Fr.  Bartolozzi,  Ricerche  istorico-critiche  circa  alle  scoperte 
di  Amerigo  Vespucci,   Florence,   1789,  p.  67. 
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exists  a  very  ancient  printed  edition  of  the  work 
which,  while  undated,  must  belong  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  judging  from  its  typography.1 
This  original  Italian  edition  was  then  translated 
into  French  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Basinus 
Sendacurius  at  St.  Die.  Waldseemiiller  in  the 
Cosmographies  Introductio  (p.  18)  explicitly  states: 
"  Quatuor  Navigationes  ex  Italico  sermone  in  Galli- 
cum  et  ex  Gallico  in  latinum  versa"  It  must 
be  left  undecided  whether  the  French  version 
was  actually  translated  in  Portugal  as  intimated 
by  Walter  Ludd,  or  whether  it  was  made 
in  Paris,  a  city  with  which  Duke  Rene,  of 
course,  was  in  constant  communication.  It  is 
also  doubtful  whether  the  flattering  substitution 
of  the  name  of  Rene  as  the  intended  recipient 
of  the  report  was  made  while  it  was  being 
translated  into  French  or  by  Basinus  Sendacurius.2 

1  In  regard  to  the  different  editions  of  the  Vespucci  letters  and  the 
literature  dealing  therewith,  read  besides  the  works  cited  above, 
D'Avezac,  Meaume,  Gallois,  and  particularly  Harrisse  Bibliotbeca 
Americana    Vetustissima,  p.  55  et  seq.,  and  Additions  p.  xxii  et  seq., 

F.  A.  de  Varnhagen,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  son  caractere,  ses  ecrits  {memes 
les  moins  authentiques),  sa  vie  et  ses  navigations,  Lima  1865,  p.  9  et 
seq.  and  27  et  seq.,  and  the  introductions  of  the  2  facsimile-editions  of 
the  "  Lettera  "  by  B.  Quaritch,  London  1885    and  1893. 

2  The  Latin  text  of  Sendacurius  was  included  by  Simon  Grynasus  in 
his  well-known  collection  of  voyages,  Novus  or  bis  (Basel  1532,  Paris 
1532,  Basel  1537  and  1555;  a  German  edition  appeared  1534.  In 
more  recent  times  M.  F.  Navarrete  reprinted  the  entire  Latin  text  in 
his  Coleccion  de  los  viages  y  descubrimientos,  III,  Madrid  1829, 
p.  191  et  seq.;  F.  A.  de  Varnhagen,  Amerigo  Vespucci  p.  34  et  seq.; 

G.  Berchet  Fonte  Italiane  per  la  store  a  della  S  coper  t  a  del  nuovo 
mondo,  Rome  1893,  et  sq. ;  J.  Boyd-Thacher,  I.e.,  reproduces  the 
report  of  the  first  voyage. 
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The  §>uatuor  Navigationes  contained  the  most 
complete  and  substantial  account  of  the  trans- 
atlantic discoveries  which  had  appeared  up  to 
that  time.  Vespucci,  during  those  four  expedi- 
tions, became  acquainted  with  extensive  tracts 
of  the  South  American  Continent,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  during  the  third 
voyage  he  reached  as  far  south  as  the  fifty- 
second  degree  of  latitude  and  there  sighted  an 
inhospitable  coast. 

In  a  separate  account,  dealing  with  the  third 
voyage  and  published  in  numerous  printed  edi- 
tions, he  conceived  the  vast  territories  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  to  be  one  united  continent 
and    called    it    the    "New    World" — " mundus 


novus." 


It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Waldsee- 
muller  got  the  impression  that  Amerigo  Vespucci 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  new  continent,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  calling  the  new  continent 
AMERICA  in  his  honor. 
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Ill 

WALDSEEMULLER'S  LARGE  WORLD 
MAP  OF   1507 

Plate  I 

The  map  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the 
Cosmographies  Introductio  is  called  Universalis 
Cosmographies  descriptio  in  piano  on  the  title-page 
of  the  book.1  Until  quite  recently  this  map  was 
thought  to  be  lost.  From  reduced  copies 
made2  by  the  Swiss  cosmographer,  Henricus 
Glareanus,  which  have  but  lately  come  to  light, 
it    was    possible,    however,    to     obtain     a     fair 

1  The  two  maps  belonging  to  the  Cosmographies  Introductio  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  text  as  "  Totius  orbis  typus  tarn  in  solido 
quam  piano"  also  "  Cosmographia  tarn  solida  quam  plana"  or  by 
other  terms.      See  pp.  3,  4,  20,  37,  etc.,  of  our  facsimile. 

2  Of  the  two  reductions  of  this  map  by  Glareanus  the  one  was 
found  by  Fr.  v.  Wieser  in  a  copy  of  the  Cosmographia  Introductio 
belonging  to  the  University  Library  at  Munich,  the  other  by  A.  Elter 
in  a  copy  of  the  Ulm-Ptolemy  of  1482  belonging  to  the  University 
Library  at  Bonn.  In  this  latter  work  it  is  explicitly  stated,  "  Secutus 
Geographum  Deodatensem  seu  potius  Vosagensem."  See  Fr.  v.  Wieser, 
Magalhaes-Strasse  und  Austral- Continent ;  Innsbruck,  1 881,  pp.  12, 
26;  A.  Elter,  De  Henrico  Glareano  geographo  et  antiquissima 
forma  "  America  "  commentatio  ;  Festschrift  der  Bonner  Universitat, 
1896,  p.  7  et  seq.  See  also  E.  Oberhummer,  Zwei  handschriftliche 
Karten  des  Glareanus  in  der  Munchener-  Universitatsbibliothek  ( Jahres- 
bericht  der  Geogr.-Gesellschaft  in  Miinchen  1892,  p.  67  sq.),  Edw. 
Heawood,  Glareanus,  his  Geography  and  Maps  (in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  London,  1905,  p.  647  et  seq.).  C.  F.  Close, Glareanus 
(in  the  Royal  Engineers  Journal,  1905,  p.  303). 
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notion  of  its  appearance.  A  copy  of  an  original 
print  of  the  map,  which  had  so  long  been  vainly 
searched  for,  was  ultimately  discovered  in  1900 
by  Prof.  Jos.  Fischer,  S.J.,  in  the  library  of 
Castle  Wolfegg  in  Wurtemberg,  belonging  to 
the  princely  house  of  Waldburg. 

A  facsimile  edition  of  this  map,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  history  of  cartog- 
raphy and  of  the  age  of  transmarine  discovery, 
was  published  in  1903,  together  with  an  ex- 
haustive commentary  by  Jos.  Fischer  and  Fr.  v. 
Wieser  in  both  German  and  English.1 

Although  Waldseemuller  in  the  Cosmographies 
Introductio  remarks  that  his  map  is  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  globe;  and  though  Glar- 
eanus  in  the  Munich  edition  of  his  copy  still 
more  sharply  emphasizes  the  great  size  of 
Waldseemuller's  map,2  the  newly  found  original 
print  nevertheless  caused  a  sensation  on  account 
of  its  impressive  size,  abundant  contents,  and 
the  artistic  merit  of  its  adornment.  The  map 
consists  of  twelve  sections  engraved  on    wood, 

1  Die  alteste  Karte  mit  dem  Namen  Amerika  aus  dem  Jahre  IJO? 
und  die  Carta  Marina  aus  dem  Jahre  1516  des  M.  Waldseemuller 
( Ilacomilus*) .  The  oldest  map  bearing  the  name  America  of  the  year 
ijOy  and  the  Carta  Marina  of  the  year  I 516  by  M.  Waldseemuller 
(Ilacomilus).  Edited  with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Vienna  by  Prof.  Jos.  Fisccher,  S.J.,  and  Prof.  Fr.  R.  v. 
Wieser,  Innsbruck,  Wagner's  University  Press,  1903.  Sole  agents 
for  the  British  Empire  and  America,  Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles, 
39  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 

2  Etenim  ipse  auctor  id   in   maximo  spatio  compinxit  ita,   ut    in 
codice  hoc  locum  habere  nequiret.       See  E.  Oberhummer,  I.e.,  p.  70. 
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and  is  arranged  in  three  zones,  each  of  which 
contains  four  sections.  Each  section  measures 
to  its  edge  45.5  x  62  cm.  ( 1  8  x  24*^  in.).  The 
map,  covering  thus  a  space  of  three  square 
meters — about  36  square  feet — represents  the 
earth's  form  in  a  modified  Ptolemaic  coniform 
projection  with  curved  meridians.  On  the  lower 
edge,  in  capital  letters,  the  title  is  thus  inscribed : 
«UNIVERSALIS  COSMOGRAPHIA  SE- 
CUNDUM PTHOLOMMI  TRADITIO- 
NEM  ET  AMERICI  VESPUCII  ALIOR- 
UM^UE  LUSTRATIONESr 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  no- 
where stated  nor  the  date  or  place  of  its  pub- 
lication. By  circumstantial  evidence,  however, 
it  can  be  proved  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  at  last  we  have  Waldseemuller's  long-lost 
large  map  of  the  earth,  belonging  to  the  Cosmo- 
graphice  Introductio.  Among  these  proofs  are 
the  following: 

1 .  Its  perfect  agreement  with  the  two  copies 
of  Glareanus,  both  in  projection  and  in  the  out- 
line of  the  several  countries. 

2.  The  conformity  of  the  map  to  all  the 
statements  made  regarding  its  details  in  the 
Cosmographice  Introduction  such  as: 

a.  The  title,  Universalis  Cosmographia. 

b.  The  designation  of  the  several  countries  by 

means  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  their  re- 
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spective  rulers,  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  made  on  this  point 
in  the  Cosmographice  Introductio,  the  Im- 
perial Eagle  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
Papal  Keys,  the  Crescent  of  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  the  Golden  Cross  with  Brand- 
ing Irons  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
Anchor  of  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary, 
the  Red  Cross  of  Prester  John,  and  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
the  newly  discovered  parts  of  the  world. 

c.  The   use   of  small   crosses   to   indicate  all 

places  dangerous  to  navigation. 

d.  The  name   of  "America,"    given    to    the 

newly  discovered  fourth  continent. 

e.  The    fact    that    the    fourth    continent    is 

named  and  depicted  as  an  island.1 
f.   The  agreement  of  several  legends  of  the 
chart  with  those  indicated  in  the  Cosmo- 
graphice Introduction 
3.   The  explicit  reference   to  the  map   made 
by  Waldseemuller  himself  in   his  Carta  Marina 
of  1516,  which  has  the  same  number  and  size 
of  sheets  :3    Generalem  igitur   totius    or  bis    typum, 

1  Hunc  in  modum  terra  iam  quadripartita  cognoscitur  ;  et  sunt  tres 
primes  partes  continentesy  quart  a  est  insula.  See  p.  30  of  the  fac- 
simile. 

3  Compare,  for  instance,  the  text  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
the  map  with  p.  45  of  our  facsimile  print. 

3  See  Fischer  and  v.  Wieser,  The  Oldest  Map  with  the  Name- 
America,  p.  ii  and  Tabula  23. 
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quern  ante  annos  paucos  absolutum  non  sine  grandi 
labore  ex  Ptolomei  traditione,  auctore  profecto  prce 
nimia  vetustate  vix  nostris  temporibus  cognitoy  in 
lucem  edideramus  et  in  mille  exemplaria  exprimi 
curavimus.  .  .  .  Additis  non  paucis,  quce  per  mar- 
cum  civem  venetum  .  .  .  .  et  Cristoforum  Colum- 
bum  et  Americum  Vesputium  capitaneos  Portugal- 
lenses  lustrata  fuere. 

The  antithesis  of  the  Ptolemaic  tradition  and 
the  new  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese is  pictorially  expressed  on  the  Waldsee- 
muller  map  of  1507  by  the  busts  of  Ptolemy 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

The  principal  basis  of  Waldseemiiller's  large 
mappemonde  were  no  doubt  the  maps  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  which  Waldseemiiller  knew 
from  the  Ptolemy  edition  published  at  Ulm  in 
i486.  The  Tabula  modernce  of  the  same  edi- 
tion gave  him  additional  aid  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  territories 
of  the  North.  In  designing  Germany,  he  made 
good  use  of  Ezlaub's  map  for  travelers,1  pub- 
lished a  short  time  previously.  Another  source 
of  information  were  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
which  he  utilized  for  his  designs  of  northern 
and  eastern  Asia  as  well  as  of  the  southern  and 

1  See  A.  Wolkenhauer,  XJber  die  dltesten  Reisekarten  von  Deutsch- 
land  aus  dem  Ende  des  ijf.  u.  dem  Anfang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
(Deutsche  Geographische  Blatter,  vol.  xxvi,  fasc.  3  &  4,  Bremen, 
1903). 
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eastern  islands  of  Asia.  In  making  his  drawing 
of  these  territories,  Waldseemiiller  also  made 
use  of  a  map  on  which  all  countries  described 
by  Marco  Polo  were  represented  just  as  on  a 
map  of  the  world  by  Martellus  Germanus,  or 
on  the  Globe  of  Martin  Behaim.1  As  for  the 
representation  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  there 
was  at  Waldseemiiller's  disposal  an  interesting 
Special  Map  of  Abyssinia,  whose  specifications, 
however,  he  wrongly  localized  by  making  the 
Blue  Nile  appear  to  discharge  its  waters  into 
the  White  Nile  from  the  left,  and  by  shifting2 
the  territory  about  Lake  Tana  (Sahaf  lacus}  to 
South  Africa. 

For  his  designs  of  the  lands  just  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Waldsee- 
miiller, according  to  his  own  statement,  fol- 
lowed certain  sea-charts,  cartas  marinas  sequuti 
sumus!  We  can  prove  positively  that  Waldsee- 
miiller made  use  of  two  Portuguese  sea-charts 
in  preparing  his  large  map  of  the  world.  One 
of  them  must  have  been  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Hamy  map,  formerly  known  as  the  "  King  map."4 

1  See  Fischer  and  v.  Wieser,  The  Oldest  Map  with  the  Name 
America,  p.   25  et  seq. 

3  See  "Map  of  the  World  by  Jodocus  Hondius  1611"  ed.  by 
E.  L.  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  and  Jos.  Fischer,  S.J.,  New  York,  1907, 
p.  15.  Prof.  Fischer  will  soon  publish  this  map  of  Abyssinia,  of 
which  he  has  found  three  variants. 

3  See  p.  37  of  the  facsimile. 

4  The  Hamy  map  was  first  published  by  E.  T.  Hamy  in  the 
Bulletin  de  geographie  historique,  1886,  and  subsequently  in  his  work, 
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Waldseemiiller's  principal  cartographic  source 
of  information,  however,  regarding  the  newly 
discovered  territories  was,  as  we  have  shown  in 
our  earlier  work,1  the  Canerio  map!  From  Canerio 
Waldseemuller  borrowed  both  the  outlines  and 
the  legends  for  the  representation  of  the  coasts 
of  the  New  World  and  South  Africa. 

The  agreement  of  the  two  charts  is  so  marked 
and  extends  to  so  many  minor  details  of  drawing 
in  precisely  the  same  places — as,  for  instance, 
the  placing  of  the  Padraos,  of  the  elephant  ;n 
South  Africa,  of  the  armorial  bearings,  etc.,  in 
precisely  the  same  positions — that  it  could  not 
have  been  a  map  of  the  Canerio  type  which  served 
Waldseemuller  as  the  chief  reference  for  his  great 
work,  but  must  have  been  Canerio's  map  itself, 
now  preserved  in  the  Naval  Archives  of  Paris. 

Waldseemuller  s  great  map  of  the  world  produced 
a  profound  and  lasting  impression  on  cartography ; 
it  was  a  map  of  wholly  new  type  and  represented 
the  earth  with  a  grandeur  never  before  attempted. 

Ere  many  years  had  elapsed,  many  reduced 
copies  of  the  work  appeared ;  for  instance,  in 
1510  the  above-mentioned  manuscript  reproduc- 

Etudes  hist,  et  geogr.,  Paris,  1896.      See  also  Nordenskiold,  Periplus, 
plate  xlv. 

1  Fischer  and  v.  Wieser,  The  Oldest  Map,  p.  27  et  seq. 

a  L.  Gallois,  Le  Portulan  de  Nocolas  de  Canerio,  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  de  geogr.  de  Lyon,  1890;  G.  Marcel,  Reproductions  de 
cartes  et  de  globes,  Paris,  1 893  ;  Harrisse,  Discovery  of  North  America, 
pi.  xiv. 
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tions  of  Henricus  Glareanus;  another  in  1520 
in  the  Vienna  Solinus  edition ;  and  still  another 
in  1522  in  the  Basel  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela; 
these  were  the  work  of  Petrus  Apianus. 

Even  the  small  hemispherical  maps  next  to 
the  busts  of  Ptolemy  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  large  map  were  repeatedly 
reproduced  in  the  original  size,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Joh.  Stobnicza  in  his  Introductio  in  Ptholomei 
Cosmographiam,  printed  in  Krakow  in  1  5 1  2,  and 
in  manuscript  form  by  Glareanus  and  Sebastian 
Miinster. 

Waldseemuller's  map  of  1507  was  still  more 
widely  spread  by  numerous  adaptations,  such  as 
those  of  Joh.  Schoner,  Peter  Apian,  Joachim 
Vadian,  Sebastian  Munster,  Gemma  Frisius, 
Kaspar  Vopelius,  and  Abraham  Ortelius. 

In  the  little  mappemonde,  Universalis  Cosmo- 
graphia,  attached  to  the  numerous  editions  of 
the  Rudiment  a  Cosmographica  by  the  Transylvanian 
humanist,  Joh.  Honterus,1  and  which  passed 
thence  into  other  works,  Waldseemiiller's  World 
Map  continued  to  exist  nearly  unchanged  for 
almost  a  century.2 

1  Appearing  first  in  Krakow  :    Matthias   Scharffenbergius  ex  cud. 

I530. 

2  For  more  detailed  indications  about  the  propagation  and  influence 

of  Waldseemiiller's  drawing  of  the  world,  see  Fischer  and  v.  Wieser, 
I.e.,  p.  36  et  seq. 
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IV 

WALDSEEMULLER'S  GLOBE  OF   1507 

Plate  II 

The  reference  made  in  the  title  of  the  Cosmo- 
graphite  Introductio  to  a  "Universalis  cosmographice 
descriptio  tarn  in  so  lido  quam  piano"  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  scholars  studying  Waldsee- 
muller's  works.  On  the  one  hand  the  view  was 
taken  that  the  expression  referred  to  two  maps, 
one  of  which,  in  solido,  represented  a  small  chart 
in  the  form  of  a  planisphere  ;l  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  contended  that  the  words  "tarn  in 
solido  quam  piano"  signified  but  one  complete  map, 
on  which  small  hemispherical  supplementary 
maps  had  been  inscribed  in  addition  to  the  large 
chart.2  This  latter  contention  was  apparently 
justified  by  the  rediscovery  of  Waldseemuller's 
map  of  1507;  for  here  are  actually  two  small 
supplementary  maps  above  the  large  one,  repre- 
senting, respectively,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemisphere.  On  closer  examination,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  these  two  hemispherical  charts 

1  Breusing,   Leitfaden  durch    das    Wiegenalter  der  Kartographie, 
Frankfurt,  1883,  p.   31. 

2  Elter,   I.e.,  pp.  zi,  23. 
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can  not  be  identified  with  the  Universalis  Cosmo- 
graphies descriptio  in  so  lido. 

It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Cosmographies  In- 
troductio  that  the  globe  and  the  large  map  of 
the  world  differ  in  their  indications  of  the  de- 
grees of  latitude;  for  while  on  the  globe  the 
equator  is  marked  in  accordance  with  informa- 
tion derived  from  sea-charts  and  from  accounts  of 
the  voyages  of  Vespucci,  on  the  map  it  is  drawn 
according  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy.1  When, 
however,  we  compare  the  hemispherical  charts 
with  the  main  map,  no  difference  can  be  per- 
ceived in  their  location  of  the  equator  relative 
to  the  countries  of  the  world,  a  fact  particularly 
noticeable  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

There  exists,  however,  in  the  Hauslab-Liech- 
tenstein  Collection  at  Vienna,  a  printed  repre- 
sentation of  the  terrestrial  globe  in  strips,  the 
only  one  hitherto  found,2  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  published  in  the  Cosmographies  Intro- 
ductio.  The  coast  of  Guinea  on  this  globe  ap- 
proaches about  ten  degrees  closer  to  the  equator 
than  on  the  large  map  of  the  world  or  on  the 

1  .  .  .  nos  in  depingendis  tabulis  typi  generalis  non  omnimodo 
sequutos  esse  Ptholom<eum  prasertim  circa  novas  terras,  ubi  in  cartis 
marinis  aliter  animadvertimus  cequatorem  constitui  quam  Ptholom&us 
fecerit.  .  .  .  Et  ita  quidem  temperavimus  rem  ut  in  piano  circa  novas 
terras  et  alia  quapiam  Ptholom&umy  in  so  lido  vero,  quod  piano  additur, 
descriptionem  Americi  subsequentem  sectati  fuerimus.  See  p.  37  et  seq. 
of  facsimile. 

2  Plate  II  gives  these  globe-strips  on  a  scale  of  2:3  of  the  original. 
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small  charts  representing  the  hemispheres.  In 
Central  America  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  appears 
to  the  south  of  Hayti,  while  on  the  large  map 
of  the  world  its  course  is  laid  directly  through 
the  island  of  Isabella,  or  Cuba,  as  it  is  now 
called. 

In  the  representation  of  America  on  the 
Hauslab-Liechtenstein  globe  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude correspond  exactly  with  those  found  on 
contemporary  Spanish  and  Portuguese  maps  such 
as  those  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  of  Bartholomeo 
Colombo,  of  the  Hamy  map,  of  the  Cantino, 
and  of  the  Canerio  maps. 

While  the  degrees  of  latitude  of  Africa  do  not 
exactly  follow  those  of  the  Portuguese  maps, 
Waldseemuller  still  being  greatly  influenced  in 
these  by  Ptolemy,  the  Hauslab-Liechtenstein 
globe-strips  correspond  in  every  other  particular 
with  the  details  of  the  large  map  of  1507. 

Attached  to  an  edition  of  the  Cosmographice 
Introductio  published  in  Lyons  there  is  a  small 
printed  chart  representing  the  globe,  which 
corresponds  with  the  Hauslab-Liechtenstein  copy 
not  only  in  the  drawing  and  the  disposition  of 
the  various  territories,  but  also  in  the  degrees  of 
latitude  above  mentioned. 

From  all  these  facts  we  may  safely  infer  that 
in  the  Hauslab-Liechtenstein  globe-strips  we 
possess  the  long-sought-for  Waldseemuller  globe 
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of  i  507.  It  is  the  merit  of  F.  A.  de  Varnhagen 
and  L.  Gallois  to  have  been  the  first  to  establish1 
this  identity. 

In  1509  there  appeared  in  Strasburg  a  new- 
edition  of  the  Cosmographice  Introductio  put  forth 
by  John  Grieninger,  an  extremely  active  printer 
and  publisher,  on  which  WaldseemullerV  (Ilaco- 
milus)  name  appears  as  that  of  the  author. 
Grieninger,  who  was  given  to  popularizing 
literature,  at  the  same  time  published  a  German 
translation  of  the  §>uatuor  Navigationes,  of  which 
two  editions  appeared  in  close  succession,  one 
about  Mid-Lent,  the  other  at  Laetare.3  As  a 
supplement  to  this  German  translation,  giving 
an  account  of  the  four  voyages  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, a  small  booklet  was  published  by  Grien- 
inger, entitled  Der  welt  kugel  Beschrybung 
[Description  of  the  Globe).4, 

1  F.  A.  de  Varnhagen,  Jo.  Sc boner  0  P.  Apianus  (Bienewitz)  : 
Influencia  de  urn  0  outro  e  de  varios  de  seus  contemporaneos.  Vienna, 
1872,  p.  47  et  seq.  L.  Gallois,  Les  Geographes  allemands  de  la 
Renaissance,  Paris,  1890,  p.  48  et  seq.,  and  Bulletin,  I.e.,  p.  78  et  seq. 

2  Cosmographia  Introductio Pressit  apud  Argentoracos  hoc 

opus  Ingeniosus  vir  Joannes  Gruniger.  Anno  post  natum  salvatorem 
super  sesquimillesimum  nono.      Harrisse,  B.  A.  V.,  p.   116. 

3  Disz  buchlin  saget  wie  die  zwen  durchluchtigsten  herren  herr 
Fernandus  K.  zu  Castilien  und  herr  Emanuel  K.  zu  Portugal  haben 
das  weyte  mbr  ersuchet  unnd  funden  vil  lnsulen  unnd  ein  Nuzve  welt 
von  wilden  nackenden  Leuten,  vormals  unbekant.  Gedruckt  zu  Strass- 
burg  durch  Johannen  Gruninger.  Im  iar  MCCCCIX  uff  mitfast. 
Wie  du  aber  dye  Kugel  und  beschreibung  der  gantzenn  welt  virston 
sollty  wiirst  du  hernach  Jinden  unnd  lesen.  Harrisse,  Add.,  p.  43  ; 
B.  A.  V. ,  p.  118,  the  same  title  can  be  found,  only  it  is  not  uff  mitfast 
but  uff  Le tare. 

4  Der  welt  kugel  Beschrybung :  der  Welt  und  dess  gantzen  Ert- 
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A  few  months  later,  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1509,  another  publication  by  Grieninger 
appeared,  entitled  Globus  mundi  declaration  which 
is  a  Latin  translation  of  Der  welt  kugel  Beschry- 
bung.  In  both  these  descriptions  of  the  globe, 
reference  is  made  not  only  to  a  small  sphere 
belonging  to  the  work  but  also  to  "  unser  grosse 
Mappa" '  Considering  all  that  has  been  said 
we  cannot  resist  the  conjecture  that  by  this  small 
globe  and  this  large  "  Mappa"  are  meant  Wald- 
seemiiller's  two  charts  and  that  they  are  new 
impressions  from  the  original  woodcuts  of 
1507.2 

As  regards  the  large  map  of  the  world  this 
may  be  unhesitatingly  admitted,  for  there  is 
nothing  whatever  known  of  a  later  edition ;   and 

treichs  hie  angezogt  und  vergleicht  einer  rotunden  kuglen,  die  dan 
sunderlich  gemacht  hie  zu  gehbrende,  darin  der  Kauffman  und  ein 
ietlicher  sehen  und  mercken  mag,  wie  die  menschen  unden  gegen  uns 
wonen  und  wie  die  son  umbgang,  herin  beschriben  mit  vil  seltzamen 
dingen.  Getruckt  zu  Strassburg.  Von  Johanne  Gruniger  im  yar 
M.D.  IX  uff  0 stern.  Johanne  Adelpho  castigatore.  Harrisse,  Add., 
p.  43  et  seq. 

1  Wie  weit  aber  also  sei  von  einem  ort  zu  dem  andern,  daz  ist 
mysslich  in  dieser  kleinen  Kuglen  ze  wussen  der  grad  halb  so  alhie  nit 
mbgen  beschriben  noch  bezeichnet  werdenn,  sonder  so  du  das  begerest 
ze  wussen ,  Mustu  unser  grosse  Mappa  anschauwen.  "  Der  welt  Kugel 
Beschrybung"  Cap.  xii. 

In  the  Latin  edition,  Globus  mundi  declaratio,  this  paragraph  reads 
as  follows  :  Quantum  vero  locus  unus  a  reliquo  distat,  difficile  cognitu 
tst  in  hoc  parvo  globo  propter  gradus  qui  assignari  omnes  non  possunt  in 
eo.  Si  vero  idipsum  scire  volueris  mappam  majorem  considerabis  cos- 
mographia  plana,  in  quacertius  ac  verius  apprehendes  secundum  longum 
et  latum  extensos. 

"This  opinion  was  already  (1900)  set  forth  by  L.  Gallois, 
Bulletin,  I.e.,  p.  78  et  seq. 
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on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  map  and  the 
quantity  of  wood-blocks  needed  it  is  also  quite 
improbable  that  such  an  edition  was  published. 
There  are,  however,  a  great  many  indications 
that  in  i  509  Grieninger  published  a  new  edition 
of  the  small  globe  in  German  in  order  to  render 
this  important  aid  to  the  study  of  recent  dis- 
coveries accessible  to  the  general  public.1  The 
representation  of  the  globe  on  the  title-page  of 
both  the  German  and  Latin  editions  seems  to 
point  to  this.  This  vignette  represents  a  hemi- 
sphere on  which  the  various  countries  are  dis- 
tributed in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
large  globe  of  ]  507,  but  with  a  German  text. 
The  small  slice  of  the  newly  discovered  Western 
Continent  does  not  bear  the  inscription  "Amer- 
ica," but  that  of  "nuw  welt." 

From  this  it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
that  the  German  globe  did  not  also  contain  the 
word  "America,"  as  in  the  German  descrip- 
tion of  the  globe  both  expressions  are  used 
indifferently  to  designate  the  countries  discov- 
ered by  Vespucci. 

To  be  sure,  Waldseemuller  did  not  use  the 
word  "America"  in  his  later  cartographical 
works,  e.  g.,  the  large  map  of  the  world  and  the 

1  Formerly  authors  regarded  the  globe-strips  of  the  Hauslab- 
Liechtenstein  Collection  as  belonging  to  the  descriptions  of  the  globe 
by  Grieninger,  as  for  example,  D'Avezac,  Bull.  Soc.  geogr.,  Paris, 
1872,  p.   16. 
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Tabula  terrce  nova  of  the  Ptolemy  edition  pub- 
lished in  Strasburg,  1 5 1  3,  the  map  of  the  world 
in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  the  Margarita  philo- 
sophic a  of  1515,  and  the  large  Carta  Marina  of 
1516. 

Waldseemiiller  subsequently  became  con- 
vinced that  Amerigo  Vespucci  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  true  discoverer  of  the  New 
World  as  he  believed  in  1507.  His  attempt, 
however,  to  withdraw  the  word  "America"  a 
name  he  himself  invented  and  used,  proved  a 
failure;  for  his  works,  published  in  1507,  had 
been  rapidly  spread  far  and  wide  in  numberless 
prints,  copies,  and  versions.  As  early  as  1508 
Waldseemiiller  wrote  with  just  pride  to  his 
friend  and  co-worker,  Philesius  Ringmann,  that 
his  globe  and  world-map  of  1507  were  dis- 
seminated and  known  and  highly  commended 
throughout  the  whole  world.1  In  accordance 
with  the  proposal  made  by  Waldseemiiller  in 
1507,  the  name  America  was,  for  the  time 
being,  restricted  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
New  World.  After  the  lapse  of  three  decades, 
however,  another  German  cartographer  applied 
the  name  America  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.      On  Gerhard  Mer- 

1  "  Cosmographiam  universalem  tarn  solidam  quam  planam  non  sine 
gloria  et  laude  per  orbem  disseminata™."  These  words  are  found  in 
Waldseemiiller's  treatise,  "  Architecture  et  Perspective  Rudimenta" 
published,  I  508,  in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  the  Margarita  philosophica. 
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cator's  map  of  the  world,  published  in  1 5381 
and  drawn  in  the  double  heart-shaped  projection 
of  Stabius,  the  northern  part  of  the  New  World, 
"America  pars  septentrionalis"  is  contrasted  with 
its  southern  part,  "  Americce  pars  meridionalis ." 

Mercator,  the  great  reformer  of  cartography, 
who  knew  the  New  World  as  a  double  con- 
tinent, was  the  first  to  introduce  into  geograph- 
ical literature  the  names  North  America  and 
South  America. 

1  This  map  of  Mercator,  only  one  copy  of  which  exists  (in  the 
library  of  the  American  Geographical  Society),  is  reproduced,  e.g.,  in 
the  Facsimile-Atlas  of  Nordenskiold,  plate  xliii. 
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nu  atq?  vrbium  fitus  / 8C  externorurn  hominura 
Quos  vid£  t  condens  radios  fub  vndas 
Phoebus  extremo  veniens  ab  ortu : 
Qjjos  premunt  Septern  gelidiTriones  : 
Quos  Nothus  ficco  violentus  gftu 
Torret  ardentes  recoquens  harenas*   Quis  inqua 
illoruomniuritus  ae  mores  ex  libris  cognofcere  iu 
cundu  ac  vfile  effe  inficias  ibitCSane  ( vt  dica  quod 
tneafert  opinio )ficutlongi(Timc  peregrinari  lauda 
bile  eft/  ita  de  quis  ali  ipfe  terraru  orbis  vel  ex  Tola 
chartaru  traditione  cognitus  ^ikfno  abfurderepeti 
identide  poteft  illud  Odifiecc  caput  quod  do<fhfli  Home 
mus  poetaru  Homerus  de  VliflTe  fcripfit,  rus 

Dicmihi  mufa  viru  cap  tar  poll:  tempora  Troise 
Qjaf  mores  hominii  multorum  vidit  &£  vrbes» 
Hiitc  facftu  eft  vt  me  libros  Ptholomci  adexeplar 
Grgcii  quorunda  ope  p  virili  recognofcete/&T  qua 
tiiorAmericiVefpuci]  nauigationii  luftrafioes  ^tdrj 
<icic ;  totius  orbis  typu  ta  in  folido  cp  planoc  velue    A  jj 
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prgufam  quanda  yfagogen )  p  comuiii  ftudioforo 
Vtilitate  parauerim*  Que  tug  lacratiffimg  maieftaof 
cu  terraru  dns  exiftas  dicare  ftatui*  Ratus  me  voti 
copote/&T  ab  a?muloru  machinamentis  tuo  (tancp 
Achillisklipeo  tutifTimu  fore/G  tug  Maieftatis  acu 
riflimo  in  eis  rebus  iudicio  aliqua  faltem  ex  parte 
me  fatis  foecifTe  intellexero  ♦  Vale  CsefarinclytifliL 
Ex  oppido  diui  Deodati»  Anno  poft  natu  Saluata 
remniprafefquimillefimu  feptimo; 

JTRACTANDORVM  ORDCX 
Cu  Cofmographia?  noticia  fine  prguia  quadam 
aftronomi  g  cognitione/et  ipa  etiri  aftronomia  fine 
Geometrise  pririprjs  pig  ne  haberi  neqat :  dicemus 
primo  in  hac  fuccicfta  itrodu<fii5e  paucula  de  Geo 
metriginchoamentis  ad  fphcrg  materialis  intellige 

*  Deide  qd  fphera/axis/poli  8>Cc.   (tia  feruientibus* 
3    De  cceli  circulis* 

£    Quanda  ipfius  fpherg  fecundu  graduu  rones  The 

5     De  quinc^  Zonis  ccleftibus         (orica  pgnemus 

earundeq?  8c  graduu  coeli  ad  terram  applicatione 

#  DeParaleUis* 

7    De  climatibus  orbis* 

•  De  ventis  cu  eoRz  et  attain  reru  fi'gura  vniuerfalt 

P      Nono  capite  qugda  de  diuifione  terrg  /  de  finibus. 
;maris /de  infulis/et  locoi^  abinuice  diftatia  dicent; 
Addet  etia  quadrans  Cofmographo  vtilis» 

VWo  loco  qtuor  Ameriri  Vefpucij  fubiuge*,p* 
fedioes.Et  Cofnuafolida  cp  plana  defcribemus. 
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DE  PRINCIPIIS  GEOMETRIAB  AD 
SPHERAE  NOTICIAM  NE* 
CESSARIIS 
CAPVTPRIMVWL 

VIA  IN  SEQVENTIBVS 

circuli  /circumferenti£/centri/dia* 
metri/et  id  genus  aliorum  crebra 
mentio  fiet :  ideo  primum  nobis 
[[  fingillatim  de  talibus  breuiffime 
tra<ftandum  venit 

Eftigitur  Circulus  /figura  plana  vna  quidem 
rircumducfla  linca  contentarin  cuius  medio  pun* 
(This  eft/  a  quo  omnes  re&&  linear  ad  circudantem 
lineam  educftse  adinuicem  funt  gquales* 

Figura  plana/eft  cuius  mediu  no  fubfultat/neqt 
ab  extremis  egreditur. 

Circuferentia/eft  linea  circulu  continens  ad  qu£ 
omnes  recftae  lineg  a  centre  circuli  eie&ae  inter  fe  fuc 
sequales/qu3e&  ambitus/&  circuit  us /curuaturaqj 
ac  circulus  alatinis/grgce  autem  peripheria  dicitutv 
Centru  circuli/eft  pundhis  illea  quo  oraes  recftg 
ad  linea  circulu  continente  educftae  adinuicem  funt 
equates  ♦ 

Dimidius  circulus /eft  figura  plana  dUmetro  eft 
Culi  &C  medietate  circuferentiae  content  a* 
•  Diameter  circuli/  eft  qugcuq?  linea  recfla  per  cett 

A-  XT) 
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tra  circulitranfiens  vtrincp  ad  circuli  pcriphcriam 
eiecta » 

Linea  recfta/eft  a  puncflo  ad  pun&u  exr  enfio  brc 
uiflirna. 

Angulus/cft  duaru  linear  mutuus  cotacftus.Eft 
cmfiguraepaniculaalineg  contavftuin  amplitude 
nemfurgens* 

Angulus  re<fcus/elt  angulus  ex  linca  fnpra  linca 
cadente/&T  vtrinCp  altrinlccus  duos  adinuicc  ^qua 
les  angulos  faciente  caufatusrquc  (1  reft^lineg  con 
tinent  rec\ih'neus:fi  curue /cum  u„  fpheralifq?  dicet: 
Obtufus  e  cj  c  re&o  maior.    Acutus  recto  minor, 

Solidu/cft  corpus  longittidinc/  latitudine/altitu 
dinec^  dimenfum* 

Alritudo/crailiries/profunditasidern* 
Integrum  eft  res  tota/aut  reipars  qug  fexagenaria 
partitione  non  prouenit» 
jMinutum/eft  fexagefima  integri  pars* 
Secundum/fexageUma  pars  minuri. 
Tertiu  fexagefima  fccundi/&  ita  dcinccps 

CAPVT  SECVNDVM  QVID  SPHERA' 

axis /poli  SfcftricflifTime  pcrdocet. 
Anteacp  aliquis  Cofmographiarnotiaa  habere 
pofTit/neceffum  eft  vt  fpherae  materialis  cognition 
nem  habeat.Poftquod  vniuerfi  orbis  defcriptione 
primoa  Ptholomgo  atcgalrjs  traditam/&T  deinde 
per  alios  amplificati/nuper  veto  ab  Americo  Ve* 
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Iputiolafius  illuftrata  facilius  intelligetTgit, 

Sphera(vt  ea  Theodofius  inlibro  de  fpheris  defi 
nit)  e  folida  Sc  corporea  figura  vnaquide  couexa  Third  * 
fuperficiecotenta/  in  cuius  medio  pucflus  c/aquo  uofius* 
omnes  redse  ad  circuferentia  educflg  adinuicc  funt 
jquales.Et  cu(vt  neotericis  placet)decem  fint  iphe 
fsecoekftes  fit  matcrialis  (pheraadinftaro<flaue(cj 
quod  ftellifera  fit  aplanes  dicitur)excirculis  artifici 
cialiter  adinuicem  iunclis  per  virgulam  8c  axe  me 
dium  centruni(qu£  terra  eft  )tangetem  copofita* 

Axis  fpherse/eftlineapcrcentru  fpher^trafiens 
ex  vtracp  parte  fuas  extremitates  ad  fphera? circus 
fefentia  app!icas:circa  quam  fphera  /ficut  rota  cir* 
ca  axern  carri(  qui  ftipes  teres  eft)  intovqtur  &C  co 
uertitur/eftc^  ipfius  circuli  diametrus  ♦  De  qMani 
lius  ita  loquitur»  M\ 

A  era  per  gelidum  tenuis  deducitur  axis  p$* 

Sydereus  medium  circa  quern  voluiturorbis 

P.oli  (  qui  &C  cardines  &C  vertices  dicuntur )  funt 
pun&a  cceli  axem  terminantia/ita  fixa  utnucp  mo 
ueantur  fed  perpetuo  eode  loco  rnaneant*  Et  qug 
hicde  axe  ac  poll's  dicuntur  ad  ocfiaua  fpheram  re 
fereda funt  ♦  Quoniam  in  prgfentiarum  materiafc 
fpherae  dctermiatione/q  (ut  diximus)  oflaug  fphe 
rae  fimilitudinem  habct/fyfcjpimus.Suntitacp  eo# 
ruduo  principales  /vnus  Septemtrionalis(qui  8C 
Ar&icus  &Borealis  apeliatur/alcer  Auftralfs/que 

A  ui} 
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,  Antar&icu  vocant  /de  hijs  Vergilius  aitf 
VirgUU  j-^c  vertex  nobis  Temper  fublimis  /at  ilium 

Sub  pedibus  ftix  atra  videt  manefq?  profundi. 

Nos  em  in  Europa  8c  Afia  degctcs  polu  ArcfhV 

cu  jjpetuo  videmusrq  fie  dicit  ab  Ar<fto  vel  Ar<?tu 

to  maioreVrfa  q  8C  Califco  &:  Elice  nomlat  8C  Se 

ptetrionalis  a  fepte  ftellis  plaufto'/q  Triones  voci 

R      .*  tant  :8C  fut  minoris  Vrfae/  quam  etiam  Cynofuri 

BaptiU  adpellant .  Vnde  Mantuanus  Baptifta, 

arme*  Tu  nobis  Elice  nobis  Cynofura  /per  altum 

Te  duce  vela  damus.&c  Item  BoreaUs  &£  Aquilo 
nicus  ab  eius  mudi  parte  vemo.Nautae  ftellam  ma 
ris  vocare  afueuerunt.Huic  oppK)fitus  eft  antarcfti 
cus/vn  &C  nome  fortit.  Nam  anti  greca  di&io  lati* 
necotrafionificat.Is  8c  Nothicus  8c  Auftronothi 
cus  dicit:  at£p  a  nobis  propter  terras  circulu  qui  eft 
deuexus  videri  non  poteft/fed  ab  antipodibus(  qs 
effe  copertu  e)cemit.  Vbi  8c  obiter  anotadu/quod 
Deuexu/rei  fpheric?  tu  more  &  ventre  fignificat* 
Couexuy^o  eius  cotrariu  eft/et  cocauitate  notak 
Sunt  prcterea  duo  alp  poll  ipfius  zodiaci  /duos  in 
coclo  circulos  anfhcii.f.&f  antarcflicu  defcribentes* 
Veru  quia  zodiaci  8c  ardlici  atcp  antardhci  (  qui  itt 
coclo  fut  circuli)mentione  foecimusrideo  capite  fe* 
quenti  de  circulis  tracflabimus. 

DE  CIRC VLIS  COELI  CAP.  TERTIVM* 

DupUccs  fwtdrculi  q  8c  fegmta  ab  audio  ribus 
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dicunt  in  fpm  Sc  ccelo  no  reuera  quidem  exiftett* 
tes  fedimaginabiIes:rnaioresX&T  minores* 

Maior  circulus  is  eft/qui  in  couexa  fugficie  fphe 
T£  defcriptus  ipfam  in  duo  g  qua  diuidit/  horu  funt 
fex. Aequator.f.  Zodiacus/Colurus  a*quino<flio* 
ru/Coturusfolfticioi^/Meridianus  /&  Horizon; 
Circulus  minor  in  fphcra  e  qui  in  cade  fpher g  fu 
perfirie  defcriptus  fpheram  minimcin  duo  gqua  di 
uiditTales  funt  quatuor.  Anfh'cus/  Cancri/  Capri 
corni/&  Antarfticus.  Ita  fummatimfunt  decc  de 
quibus  debita  fcrie  et  primo  quidem  de  maionbus 
dicemus* 

Aequatorcqui  8c  primi  mobilis  cingulus/et  jqui 

no&ialis  diciO  eft  circulus  maior  fpheram  in  duo 

sequalia  diuidens/fecundum  quamlibet  fui  partem 

ab  vtroCp  polo  g que  diftans. Sic  dictus  quonia  fo  * 

le  ipfum  tranfeunte(  q  uod  bis  in  anno  in  principle 

arietis.f. mcfe  JYIartio/&f  pricipio  libr£  menfe  fcp<* 

tembricontingit)tototcrraru  orbc  acquino&ium 

&T  dies  nocfli  «equalis  eft. 

Aequinocfh'u  Marcrj  /arieffs/vcrnalc; 

Aequinocfh'umScptembris/librar/authumnafc; 

Zodiacus /eft  circulus  maior  a:quatorcm  in  duo 

bus  pun<ftis(qu£  funt  principia  arietis  Sc  librae )diri 

mens/cuius  vna  medictatu  ad  feptemtrione/altera 

vero  ad  Auftrum  declinat.Ita  dicflus  vel  a  zodion 

<juod  animal  fignificac/qm  duodecim  animaliaifi 
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fe  habet/vel  a  zoe  quod  eft  vfta:qufa  omnia  inferi 

orii  vita  feeundu  planetaru  rnotus  fub  ipfa  effe  dig 

ViVoT  no^1'^Latini€ufigniferu  vocant/q^xrj.fign a  in  fe 

*   *  ferat, Atc^  obliquu  circulu.Hinc  &  Maro  iufit  Ob 
liquus  qua  fe  fignoru  verteret  ordo* 

in  media  zodiaci  latitudine  circularis  linea  ipfum 
in  duo  fqua  parties  et  vitro  citrocpfexlatitu»  gra, 
relinqns  iteliigitrqua  Ecliptica  vocat/co  quod  mu/ 
cp  foil's  aut  luna:  deliquiu  &C  eclipfis  conungat/nift 
eorum  vterc^  fub  ca  linea  in  eodem  vel  oppofitis 
gradibus  decurrat.In  eodem  (i  folare  futuru  fit  de!i 
quiumJn  oppofitis  vero  fi  ipfius  luna?.  Et  fol  fem* 
per  fub  ea  linea  medius  incedit/neCp  vitro  deuiat, 
Luna  aut  8>C  caeteri  planetarum  nunc  fub  ca/  nunc 
dtra  vel  vltra  cxpariati  vagantur. 

Duo  funt  in  fphera  coluri/qui  folfticia&T  cqui* 
nodHa  diftinguut.Ita  a  Colon  gnece  quod  mem* 
brum  fignificat/&  vris  bobus(  quos  magnitudine 
Caefar,  EIephantuCaefarc0mentari0H2Iib.iifj.in  Hercinia 
filuaefTe  ait)  di&i/qmficut  cauda  bouis  membra/ 
ere(fla  femicirculu  8C  non  compl jtii  facit/ita  nobis 
colurus  femper  imperfecflus  apparet»  Vna  cm  me* 
dietas  videtur/cum  alia  fit  oecultata* 
$  '  Colurus  foifticioru  qui  Sc  declinationu  dicitur 
^ft  circulus  maior  per  principia  cancri  &  capricor^ 
ni/g  polos  eclipticg  parif  &f  -polos  mundi  tra(ien$; 

&        Aequmo&iorum  colurus  itidem  circulus  maior 
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eft  perprincipiaarietis  aciibrae/&mudi  polos  trS 
ficns» 

jMcridf  anus  eft  rirculus  maior  per  pun<S5  verti  $ 
iris  8c  polos  mundi  tranficns^Tales  in  generaiibes 
iioftris  tarn  foOdo  q?  piano  decern  gradibus  abin* 
nice  diftinximus*    Eft  aut  pucflu  vertids(quod  8C 
Zenith  dicit  )in  ccelo  pu<fhis  direifte  rei  fuppofitus, 

Horizon(quem  finitore  quotp  dicunt)  eft  iphe*  <F 
rsc  circulus  maior  fuperius  hemifpberfum  (id  eft  di 
midiu  fphcrartab  inferiori  diuidens*Eft^p  is  in  que 
fub  diuo  (tmfiftentui  /circuducentiuniq?  ocolos  vi 
det  obtutus  deficeretqui  et  partem  coeli  vifam  a  no 
vifa  dirimere  cernitunDiucrfaru  aut  regionii  vario- 
us eft  horizon :  &C  omniu  horizontiu  capitis  ver* 
«ex/  polus  did t* Nam  tale  pun&u  omniqua^  ab 
finitore  step  ipfo  borizonte  gque  diftat*  Et  hxcde 
irirculis  maioribtis/nuncadminores  veniamusl 

Circulus  arcfh'cus  e  drculus  minor  que  polus  zo<*  y 
diaci  ad  motu  prinii  mobilis  area  polu  mundi  ar* 
dicum  defenbit* 

Antar&icus /  eft  circulus  minor  que  alter  polus  3 
zodiad  drca  polu  mundi  an'tar&icu  caufat  atcp  cfe 
fcribitNucupamus  aut  polu  zodiack  de  quo  etia 
fuperiori  capite  dixitmis  )puncfKi  vndecuc^  ab  ecli 
ptica  ?que  diftante,  Sut  em  poli  zodiad  axis  eclip^ 
ricg  extreitates .  Et  cpta  e  maxla  (blis  dedinatio(de 
IJmox  plura)tataepolizod  a  polomudidiftati» 
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Tropicus  Cancri  eft/circulus  minor  quern  folm 
principio  cancri  exiftes  ad  motu  primi  mobilis  de* 
tcnbit/qui  8c  folfticium  eftiuu  dicituf* 

Tropicus  capricorni/eft  rirculus  minor  que  Col 
iniciu  capricorni  tenens  ad  motu  primi  mobilis  de<e 
fcribicHunc  etiam  circulu  brumg  dicimus, 

Cgtcrum  quia  declinationis  mentione  fcecimus 
idco  annotandtL 

Declinations  efle  quando  fol  de  ^quinocftiali  ac$ 
Tropicu  cancri  fcandit/vel  ad  capricorni  tropicuii 
a  nobis  defcendit* 

Afcenfionepro  cotrario  accipimus/qn.f!  atro^ 
pids  gquatori  prupinquat*  Licet  acyros  $£  impro# 
prie  a  quibufda  dicatur  afcendere  quando  nobis  ,p 
pinquat/&r  defcendere  cu  a  nobis  difcedit»  Hacfie^ 
raus  de  drculis/iam  ad  fphene  Tfeeoricam  et  latiore 
quanda  graduu  quibus  tales  abinuicem  diftenc  fpc 
culationem  aecedamus* 

CAPVT  QVARTVM 
Pe  quadam  fpherg  Theorica  fecundu 
graduu  ratio  nes* 

Spheracgleftis  quinqj  ligatur  circuits  principal 

lioribus  vno  maiore  &C  quatuor  minoribus/Ar<fh> 

coXcancri/^quatore/  capricorni  /  et  antarcffcico  ♦  E 

<^b us  equator  eft  maior/alrj  quatuor  minores.Hos 

Virgfli  ipfos  velpotius  qu^interfuntfpacia  authores  Zo 

ti$»       i32»vocareafueucrunttHxnc&:VcrgiliusinGcor 
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gicis  ait; 

Quintp  tertcnt  calu  zona^cjtiarii  tffti  C6rufeO 
Semper  folerubens/  &  torrida  Temper  ab  igni  eil 
Quam  circu  extreme  dextra  la:uaq?  trahuntut 
Cerulea  glacie  concrete  at<^  himbribus  atris/ 
Has  inter  mediamq?  dua?  mortalibus  argris 
iMunete  conced?  diuu:&  via  fe&a  per  ambas 
Obliquus  qua  fe  flgnoru  verteret  ordo* 

De  quaru  qualitate  in  fequentibus  plura  dicen& 
Quia  tfo  fuperius  tetigimus  cj>polus  Zodiaci (cir 
culu  arcticu  defcnbatrideo  pro  vlteriori  fpeculatia 
nefciendu  hocdefuperiori  Zodiaci  polo(  qui  in 
tftf.gradu  &r.p.min.eleuatiois  fitus  c/atq?  a  polo  at 
<5Hco.t£.gradibus  acjutmdiftadltelligi  oportcre; 

Vbi&:  illud  non  ignorandii  Gradum  tricefima  viradu 
figni  partem  cfTe.  EtSignu  duodecimam  circulu  btgHUU 
At  triginta  duodecies  mitipricata*36o.reddut* 
Quare  liquidiieuadit  quod  gradus  item  tricente 
fima  et  fexagefima  ciiculi  pars  efle  definiri  poflet* 

Circulum  aut  Antanflicum  polus  Zodiaci  infe 
irior  defcribitrqui  in  eodc  gradu  dcclinationis  fitus 
eft  ct  gque  a  polo  antar&ico  diftatficut  fuperior 
ab  ar&ico* 

Tropicu  caneri/eclipticce reflexto/  fiue  maxima 
folis  )^fus  feptemtrione  declijiatio(  qu g  ab  gquinQ 
<flialiad»3j:grad;&.5'i.min,fitae(l)defignat» 

Tropicu  capricorni  alia  Eclyptic^reficxio/  fiiie 
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maxima  Iblis  tffus  Auftram  dedinatio  fqtif  ad  to* 
d (Jem  gradus  Gcut  prfdicfla  fita  eft)  defcribitr 

Diftantia  inter  tropicucancri&  drcijJiJ  ardicu 
e&iuu  graduu  &C  «i8«niin.  Totidcm  etiam  graduu 
eft  diftantia  inter  tropicu  capricorni  &  cireuium 
antardicuiTu 

Aequatorem  media  <celi  amplitude  a  polis  tni* 
di  jquediftaris  efficit» 

Hue  vfq?  de  quinq?  zonis  &  earum  abinuicem  di* 
flanda^cofequenterctiamftricflimdereiiqijis  quj 
damtrademus* 

Ofculu  zodiad  eius  ipfius  poli  oft*ndut/a  qui* 
bus  vicft  ad  tropicos(  id  eft  maximas  folis  dedina/ 
lies  & (olfticia)»iu:grad#&*iami»fut.Eft(^ zodiad 
latitude  ab  ecliptica  ^fus  vtrofq^tropicos  fexgra* 
duum  &  in  vniuerfum.12.grad* 

Coluros  declinatfonu  8c  afcenGonufignant  CoU 
Jftida  SC  gquinocftia/hijq*  fub  polisjmundi  fefe  per 
axem  cceli  ad  angulos  redlos  fpherales  interfeeafc 
Similiter  per  gquatcre  Sed  per  Zodaciu  aequmo* 
cfHorum  coluri  vadentes  eoftituunt  angulos  qbK* 
cguos  cuper  fblftidorum  zodrecftos  caufent».. 

Cireuium  meridionalem(mobilem  quidem)  axis 
idem  (ubipfis  polis  continen    « 

Horizontis  rirculu/dedarat  zenith  Jpfum  enint 
tancjjpolus  eius  fuperior  cxidis  vbicp  ab  eo  gquc 
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RVDIMENTA 


di  polos.Et  diftat  femper  zenith  in  omni  horizote 
ab  ipfius  circuferenua.po.gradibus  qui  funt  quarta 
pars  circuli.Eftqp  peripheria  horizontis  quater  &w 
ftantiam  inter  zenith  &  horizontafuperans. 

Id  demu  arrimaduerfione  no  eft  indignum  axem 
jnudi  in  materiali  fphera  diametraliter  ab  eiufdem 
|>olis  per  ceutru  mundi(qug  eft  terra)  tranfire» 

Axis  vero  zodiaci  in  fphera  no  apparet  fedintel 
Iigendus  eft.&  hie  axem  mundi  medium  ad  angu* 
Jos  impares  flue  obliquos  in  eentro  interfecat* 

Hoc  modo  in  ipfa  mundi  fabrica  mirabilis  feri?s 

&C  rem  ordo  prgdpuus  effe  vide tur: cuius  imagine 

veteres  aftronorni  defcribentes  facfloris  ipfius  qua 

turn  fieri  potuit  veftigiacqui  omnia  in  numero  po* 

dere  8c  menfurafceaofequuri  funt.Nos  quoq?  ea 

de  re  tracflantes  fpacrj  iruquitate  fie  exclufi  vt  ratip 

minutoru  non  vel  vix  poffit  obferuari/8^  G  obfer> 

uaretur  etiam  tedium  cum  errore  gigneret/  a  plae* 

tiisgraduumannotatiombus  circulorum  pofitio* 

nem  fumemus.  Nam  non  multum  diftat  inter  .yu 

rnin.8£  plenum  gradum  qui  fexaginta  minuta  con 

tinet  iicuti  fupradiximus/atC|?  in  libro  de  fphera  5C 

aliubi  ab  harum  rerum  ftudiofis  examuffim  deda£ 

ratur*Itaq?  in  figura  quam  pro  talium  intelligent 

tia hoc  loco  fubiungenuis  ipfi  biai  tropici  cancriX* 
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SPHERAE  MATE. 

cC  capnccmi/  atcp  maximc  folis  dcclinanonesab 
cquinoaiaL'^^gradibus  diftabucQ^uantu  &:  po^ 
liipQuszodiad/imc circuli archcus  8C ararcricus a 
polis  mundi  funt  di/lantcs  fuper  fexagefimu  fexiii 
deuarioius  gradum  fiti. 

Poius  Ardkus 


Polus  Antardh 
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RVDIMENTA 

Dc  quin^  Zonis  cceleftibus  /earundeflWjf 

&graduii  cceli  ad  terra  applications 
CAPVTQV1NTVM 
Ha&cnus  brcuidirne  de  nonullis  Geometrifpti 
ciprjs/de  fphcra/polis/quincj?  Zonis/atcp  ipfis  mu 
di  rircuF/reruq?  taliu  quada  7  heorica  diximus:nuc 
rc(^o(nifailor)otdinedeapplicatione  horu  circus 
lorii  Sc  graduu  ad  ipam  terra  fufopiendadetcrmiv 
natio  venit«Ergo  igifcfciendu  eft  in  terra  qulcp  pla  Oui*df* 
gas  per  zonas  prcdidras  diftinguL  Vnde  ct  Oliidi^ 
us  in  Methamorphofi  ain 
Vtcp  dux  dextra  cerium  totidem^  finiftra 
Parte fecant  zona? /quinta  eft  ardentiorillis 
Sic  onus  inclufum  numero  diftinxit  eodem 
Cura  dci:totidem^  plage  teiiurepremuntur 
Quaru  que  media  fcft  non  eft  habitabilis  ffhl 
Nix  tegit  alta  duas/totidem  inter  vtrafc^  locauit 
Temperiemc^  dedit  mixta  cu  frigore  ftamma» 

Et  vtres  apertior  fiat  /quatuorminorcs  circnli 
ArcHcus/cancfri/capricorni/  &f  antar&iais  difter* 
minant  diftinguutq?  quinq?  cocli  zonas.  Vt(  verb* 
caufa)efto  in  feqnenti  figura,a,  polus  mundi  ardbV 
cus/bx.circFus  Boreus/d.e.rirculus  Cancri/f  g-cir 
cuius  capricorni/h.k.atan5Hcus/L  tfo  polus  Nothi 
cus.Erit  prima  zonaX  Borea  artficacj?  totu  intcnb 
a.cinterceptu  fpaciu/que  perpetuo  rhgorerigens 
inhabitata  eft*  Sectktaerit  totuminttr.b«cer.<L& 

B  iif 
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SPHBRAE  MATE 

intercept^  fpaciu/temporata  at^  habitabilis*Ter* 

tiatotu inter  .de.f.g.mcdium  fpaciu  feruoremale 

egrecp  habitabi!is,Sol  em  illic  fecundulineaJfve.(  q 

nobis  eclipticadefignaOaflidua  volubilitate  gyros 

duces  fuo  feruore  ea  reddit  torrida  attainhabitata 

Quartaefttotuim:er,f.g.et,h*k.  fpacitctemperata 

atq? habitabilis/fi aquaru vaftitas  &T altera  coeli fa 

cies  id  impune  finat,  Quinta  eft  totum  inter.h-lci* 

interclufum  fpaciu  frigore  Temper  ho rrens  atq?  in* 

-  Cum  aut  dicimus  aliqua  cccli  zo*        (habitats 

nam  vel  habitata  vel  inhabitata/hac  denomination 

nemafimilizona  terra?  illi  ccclefti  plagae  fubie&a 

intelligi  volumus:&f  qn  habitata  aut  habitabile  di 

cimus/bene  &  facile  habitabilem.Cu  vero  inhabit 

tacam  vel  inhabitabile/egre  difficileq?  habitabilent 

intelligfmus.Sunt  cm  qui  exuftam  torridamq?  zo 

nam  nuc habitant  multi.Vt  qui  Cherfonefum  au* 

rcamincolut/vtTaprobanenfes/Aethiopes/etma 

xima  pars  terrg  Temper  incogn/tae  nuper  ab  Ameri 

CO  Vefputio  repertg*Qua  de  re  ipfius  quatuor  (ub 

iungentur  nauigationes  ex  Italico  fermone  in  Gal* 

Iicum/&  exGailico  in  latinum  verfse* 

Iraq?  friendu  quod  (vt  &  Tubfeques  indicatfiga 
ra)prima  zona  q  polo  anflico  proxima  eft**3*gta# 
ctus  latitudinis  oC.p.min.  habet* 
Secuda  que  antanfiica  at<^  illi  ipftpar  eft/tOtJdcfiri 
Tertiatemperata<ju»3Ca8*mifu 
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Quartaqugpareft 
Quinta  tfo  torrida 
Sed  horu  qucndam 


lem 


media  grados^7ig<e^  mi 
typumponamus* 


PolusArdiais 


Polus  Antarcfb 
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SPHERAE  MATE 

CAPVT  SEXTVM 
DE  PARALELUS 

Paralellicqui  &:  Almucantharat  dfcunt)funt  cir 
tulivdlinefquoquo  verfus/atq?  ex  o-mni  parte 
a£quediftantes/8£  nuncp  (i  pofTent  etiam  in  infini* 
tum^ptrahl  cocurrentes*Qualis  eft  in  fphera  equa 
tor  cumalijs  quatuor  circulis  minoribus.No  quia 
quanta  primus  a  fecundo /tan turn  fecundus  a  ter* 
tio  diftet  tnaip  hoc  falfum  cft/vt  ex  prjeedetibus  \i 
quet/fed  q>  quilibet  duo  circuli  (imui  iuncti  fe<hin* 
du  qualibet  fui  gte  £que  abinuice  tint  diftates*  No 
enim  eft  equator  ex  vna  parte  altero  tropicorucp 
ex  aliavicinioraut  diftantior/cum  omniquaq?  a 
tropicis  ficut  prgdiximus  ♦  23.  gradibus  Sc  .$x.  rni> 
autis  dtftet*Simili  modo  de  tropicis  ad  duos  extre 
mos  dicendum  el  t:  quorum  vtcrcp  ex  omnibus  fui 
partibus  ab  vtroq?  m  ♦  gradibus  &«£&  minutis  di 
ftant* 

Licet  j^o pofTent  paralelliad  libitum  cuiuflibet 
diftantefrdefcribi  nobis  tamen  pro  faciliori  fuppu 
tatione  conuenientiflfimum  vifumeft(quod  et  ipCi 
Ptholonigo  placuit)vt  tarn  in  folida  cp  plana  Cof* 
mographiaegeneralis  defer iptioneipfos  tot  gradi 
bus  abinuice  fecerneremus/quot  fequens  formula 
oftenditCui  etia  fi'gura  fubiungetur  in  quaparale* 
los  per  terra  vtrfep  ad  fpheram  cceli  procraiiemi^ 
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lPara.8cdi> 

6  Antidiafiencs[    23^ 


Gradus        Horg     Miliaria 
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Et ita deinceps  >^fus  Antardicum pold  Quod 


&C  fubfequens  figura  comonftrat* 


Polus  AntaFdicus 
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RVDIMENTA 

De  dunatibus  caput*  vfj# 

Licet  clima  propri?  regio  interpretetur/hoe  tU 
men  locO  fpaciu  terr£  inter  duas  gquediftantes  ap* 
pellatur/in  quo  porrecftiffimg  diei  ab  initio  climati» 
vfc£  ad  finem  dimidig  horg  variatio  eft*  Et  quottu 
aliquod  clima  ab  gquatore  fuerit/tot  femihoris  Ion 
giffimaeius  loci  dies  fuperat  diemno&i  jqualerm 
Suntq?  ipforum  Septemgemiiia:cpuis  ad  auftrum 
no  fit  feptimum  adhuc  luftratum,Sed  Boream  vet  Q 
fus  Ptholomeus  terram  feptem  femihoraru  fpacio  2* 
hofpitalem  &T  habitabile  inuenitrqug  feptem  clima  3" 
ta  ab  lnfioiii  aut  Vrbe/aut  fluuio/autrnote  fua  no  ^ 
mina  funt  fortita. 

Prima  dicitur  DiaMeroes/a  dia  quod  apud  gr§  f 
cos  per  Ggnificat/&  cafu  patrio  iungit*  Atcp  a  Me 
roe  qug  e  Africg  ciuitas  in  torrida  zona  citra  g  qua* 
tore-is.gradibusfita/inquoparalello  &:  ipfe  NiV 
lus  ette  inuenitur,Eius/&  fubfequetium  etia  initiu 
medium  8C  finem  atcp  maximg  diei  in  quolibet  ipo 
rum  horas  generate  noftru(pro  cuius  intelligentia 
hgc  fenbimus  )tibi  liquido  oftendet* 

DiaSienes  a  Siene  Aegipti  vrbe/quod  e  ^pulcig  » 
Thgbaidos  principium 

Dia  Alexandria^ •  Ab  Alexandria  infigni  vrbe  3 
Africa  Aegipti  Metropoli:  quam  Alexander  Ma 
gnus  condidiudequo  didu  eft  apoeta;Vnus  Pef 
tea  iuueni  nan  fumcit  orbis» 

a  ij 
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SPHERAE  MAT, 

*       DiaRhodon  /aRhodo  Afi?  mtnoris  fnfularqug 

<       Be  fuinominis  in  eafitamnoftra  tempeftate  clarS 

Kha<*  Quitatcmhabet/fortiterThurcariiefFeros  bellicof 

s     eft  impetus  fuftinentem/atq*  profligantem  genero 

fifTime, 

DiaRhomes  /ab  vrbe  Europe  notiflima/Tter  Ita 

'    licas  maxime  clara/&f  infigni  olim  gentiif  domitri* 

<e/at<£  orbis  capite/nuc  patris  patru  maximi  fede, 

£        DiaBorifchenes  /amagno  Scytharu  fluuio  qui 

eft  quartus  ab  Hiftro* 
7        DiaRJhipheon/a  Rjpheis  montibus  qui  in  San* 
imticaEuropainiignes  funtperpetua  niue  cande 
t€S* 

Ab  bis  infignibus  locis  per  qu£  fcrme  climatum 
linea^mcdietranfeuntfeptemclimatacqugPdiolo 
meus  pofmt)fua  fortiuntur  nomina* 

OAauu  Ptholom^us  no  pofuit/cum  illud  terrg 
(quodcun^  eft)  ipfi  incognita  a  nuperioribus  W 
ftratu  fit*&:  dicitur  Diatyles/quod  ipfius  principiu 
CquieftParalellusab  £qu.atore.20rc&ifli-nie  per 
Tylen  fittptcnfus.Eft  aiitTyle  Septemtrionalis  in 
Virofli*  fula  de  qua  Maro  nofter/Tibi  feruiet  vltima  Tylev 
HSt  Et  hjc  de  climaubus  ab  jquatore  Septemtrione 

^fus.Pati  mo  dicendu  eft  de  eis  qug  fut  vltra  ^ qui 
ttp&iale  ad  Auftrum/quoru  fex  contraria  nomina 
habentiafuntluftrata  et  did  pofTunt  antidiaMero 
cs/  antidia  Alexandria/  AntidiaRhodon  Antidia 
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Rhomes/  atitidiaBorifchencs:  a  gr  gca  gticula  ami 
q  oppofkuvel  cotra  denotat*  Atcp  in  fexto  climate 
Antardfcicu  verfus/8fparsexirema  Africae  nuper 
ireperta  &/Zamzibar/Iaua  minor/&  Scula  inf ulg 
&  quarta  orbis  pars(quam  quia  Americas  inueuit 
Amerigea  /quafi  Amend  terra  /  fiue  America  nun  Ameri 
cupare  licet)  fitae*funtJDe  quibus  Auftralibns  chV  ge 
matibus  hgc  Pomponi)  Mellg  Geographi  verba  ia 
telligeda  funt  /vbi  aiuZong  habitabiles  paria  agiit  Popo; 
anni  tempora/veru  no  paritenAntichthones  alte*  Melte 
ram/nos  alteram  incolimus«Illius  fitus  ob  ardore  ia 
tercedentis  plagg  incognitas /huius  dicendus  eft, 
Vbi  animaduertendameft  quoddimatu  quodqj 
alios  cp aliud gleruq* foetus  ^pducat/cu  diuerfgfut 
natur  £?£>C  alia  atq?  alia  fyderu  virtute  moderentmv 
Vnde  Virgilius* 

Nee  vero  terrg  ferre  omnes  omnia  poflunt  VergiV 

Hie  fege  tes  /iilic  veniunt  foelicius  vu£  lius 

Arborei  foetus  alibi/atcpiniuffa  virefcunt 
Gramla^Noiifc  vides  croceos  vtThmolus  odores 
India  mittit  ebur?mittut  fua  thura  Sabgi 
AtCalybes  nudi  ferru:virofa£jj  pontus 
Cofterea*Eliadu  palmas  Bp  iros  equarii  &£ 

OCTAVVM  CAP VT  DE  VENTfS. 

\  Quoniainfupenonbus  ventoru  aliqijando  im 

cidenter  memores  fuimns(  ctL£  poluBoreu/polu 

Nothicu/atqjid  germs  ilia  diximus)6c  ijpforacc* 

a  ii) 
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SPHERAE  MAT. 

gnitio  nonifiil  mbmcti  imo  magna  vtilitate  ad  Cof 
mographia  habere  dignofritrideo  hocfubfequenti 
capke  qufda  dc  ventiscqui  &C  fpiritus  &"  flatus  &u 
cunt)trademus.Eft  igitur  ventus( vt  a Pliilofophis 
definitur)  exhalatio  calida  8c  ficca  latcraliter  circa 
Jerrammota&c. 

Quia  vero fol  fecundu binos tropicosV 8c  ipm 
fqtorc  triplicc  ortu  atc£  occafu  /gfhualc.f.  ^quino* 
ifhale/ac  hyemaie  feruat:etmeridei  fimiliter^  ipius 
feptctrionis  vtrin<^  fint  latera/quai^  qu^libet  pro* 
priu  ventu  habetrio  fumatim.xrj.funt  vhi/  tres  on 
entis/trcs  occidentis/totide  meridei/&'  medieno^ 
cfhs  totide:ex  qbus  qtuor  qui  i  feqnti  formula  me// 
dm  locu  tenebut  pricipaliorcs  (ut  /alrj  minus  prlcn 

Oriens»         Ocridens» 


Coflat. 


1  rop*Canc  |  KuKuxB  (Chorus 

JMcdrj*        I  Aequator,    |Subfolaus*      |Fauons.c| 

|et  Zcphi. 


Venfo 

ru  for*  

m*       Collar. 


] 

Collar.         Trop.Lap*  jEurusqui        |  Atricus  c| 
( &  Vulturn,     |  er  Lybs 


Meridies 


Media  nox 


JVlcdn 
CoUatT 


|  fcuronothus       SeptetriO. 

Aquilo  qui 
&  Boreas* 
Trachias  g 
&  Circius* 


j  Auiier  /qui  8C 
jNothus 


J  Lybonothus 
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Pdetf  tn  ml  us  prlapales  ( <|  et  collafalcs  iicut) 
p  prmcipalioribus  ex  Ucentia( vt  fuus  fibi  mos  eft>  >■%  .*  ,^ 
vfiirparc  cofueuerunkHinc  &C  Ouidius  ait 
Eurus  ad  Aurora  Nabathgaq?  regnia  receftfc 
Perfidaq*  &  radtjs  iuga  fubdita  matutinis* 
Vefper  oC  Occiduo  quf  littora  fole  tepefcunt 
Proximafut  Zcphiro:Scythiam/fepteq?  Triones 
Horrifef  iuuafit  Boreas /contraria  teilus 
Nubibus  affiduis/pluuioq?  madefcit  ab  Auftro 

Eft  aute  Subfolani  aura  faluberrima  /qug  a  fote 
purior  Sc  fubtilior  alrjs  efficitur* 

Zephirus Caloris et hurnoris temperiem babes  ?t  ., 
montiu  pruinas  refoluit*  Vn  e  illud  Vergili)  Lfqui  "  ^* 
tur  et  putris  Zephiro  fe  gl?ba  refoluit» 

Auftri  flatus  crebro  tempeftatu/^pcellaru  /at<^ 
himbriu  pfagus  e;Qjuare  8c  Nazo  mfit,  Madidis  Qm^ . 
IMothus  euolat  alis* 

Aquilo  fuo  rigore  aquas  ligat/atque  conftringit 
Vir*  Etglacialis  hyems  Aquiloibus  afperat  vndas  Virgfc 

His  de  vends  Gallmariiinoftru  multg  do&ring  Gallfna 
viru  fequetes  quatuor  edere  verficulos  memini     nUs, 
Eu  rus  et  Eoo  flat.  Subfolanus  ab  ortu* 
Flatibus  occafum  Zephirufcp  Fauonius  fmplent; 
Au fter  in  extremis  Lybise  etNothus  gftuatoris# 
Sudificus  Boreas  Aquilocpminaturab  axe» 

Et  licet  veti  feptentrionales  fint  naturafrigidt/ 
nihiio  tamen  minus  quando  torridam  zonamper    ai£f| 
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COSMOGRAPHIAE 

tranreimt/mitiganturificut&fdeAuftrD  torridam 
Zonam  anteacp  ad  nos  veniat  tranfeunte/copertii 
eft»  Quod  fequentibus  verfibus  infinuatmv 
Quoc^locoprodit  gelidusfuritAufter/8f  ftrflal 
Cogit  aquas  vinclis/at  dum  per  torrida  flatu 
Sydera  tranfierit/noftras  captandus  in  oras 
Comeat:&  Boreg  feuiffima  tela  re:orquet 

At  contra  Boreas  nobis  gram's /orbc  fub  imo 
Fit  rati  one  pari  moderatis  leuior  alis* 
Camera  mox  varios  qua  curfos  ftamina  mittunt 
Imutant  proprig  naturam  fcdis  eundo* 

Hucufq?  de  ventis  di<ftix  fufficiat*Ponamus  nuc 

hais  omniu  figuravniuerfale:in  qua  fint  poli/axes/ 

circuli  cu  maiores  turn  eriam  minor  es/oriens/occfc 

dens/quinCp  zonse/gradus  logitudinis/  latitudmis 

*  tam  ipfius  terrg  cp  coeli/paralefli/dimata/ventiL  &c; 

CAPVT1X-DE  QVIBVSDAM  COS* 
MOGRAPHI AB  RVUIMETMTIS, 

Omne  terrg  ambitu  ad  cceli  {paciuiri  puncfH  obii 
Here  rationem  Aftronomicis  demonftrationibua 
conftatJta  vt  fi  ad  cpeleftis  globi  magnitudine  co* 
ferat/ nihil  Ipacij  prorfus  habere  iudicetEthuius 
quidem  tarn  exigug  in  mundq  regionis  quarta  fere 
porrio  eft  qucPthoIomgo  cognita  a  nobis  animan 
tibus  icolit  Atq*  in  tris  partes  ha&enu  sfciflkfuir* 
Europam/Afneam/&  Afiam. 
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^PropoCtum eft  fiqclibdlo  qaandam  <C 
depinximusln  folido  quidem  ipacio  exdi 
&  partiri  limite  campum/ita  otbis  terraru 
ab  ea in  qua (umus  parte incipiamus)  adf 
tur)pofuimus  atcp  daue  fummi  patris  pan 
rinximnsjflAphricam  pcncomnem  8C  Ai 
ni  quad  totins  Egypti  8c  partis  Afigdomi 
chalybe  eircumdedimus  quod  eft  fignuT 
CTAfiatica  notauimus  anchoris  quas  magnn 
orientali  &  meridionab'  India?  prgeft  atc^  i 
tncly  tos  Caftilig  et  Lufitania?  reges  reperfc 
vadofa  maris  littorac  vbi  naufragia  timcai 


<* 


** 


nsEPTENTRIO 


fAVSTER 


fmograpbij  Inttodu Aionc  fcriber etquam  nos  tammfoliclo  cp  plana 
iftndiflime^Sedlatius  in  piano:  vbificutagreftes  fignare  afuejierunt 
a  rcgiones  praecipuas  dominorum  infignijs  notare  ftuduimusTEt  (  vt 
irop§meditulliumRhomanas  aquilasc  qujregibus  Europe  dominaif 
x  in  figni  ipfara  fere  Europam(  qug  Rhomanam  ecclefiam  profitetur) 
5  partem  fignauimus  lunulis  quod  eft:  infigne  fummiBabilonif  Solda 
tulAfig  vero  parte  qug  minor  Afia  dicitur  crocea  colons  cruce  iunflo 
iiircoru  Soldani  $cy  thia  intra  imau  maximu  Afie  montc  8C  SarmaticS 
;  Tartarus  pro  infigni  habetfRCrux  rubea  pnclbyterum  Ioanne(  qui  et 
lBiberith  fedem  tenet  )reprefentat*Denicp  in  quartam  terrg  parte  per 
m  eorundem  ipforum  infignia  pofuimusJEt  quod  n5  eft  ignorandum 
ur)imaginibus  crucis  fignauimus  fedjhgc  iam  mifla  farientes* 


RVD1MENTA 

Europa  ab  ocddete  man  Athlantico/a  fcptcBri 
tariico/ab  orieteThanai/Meotide  palude/et  poto: 
a  meridie  man  mediterraneo  claudii: /habeti^  in  fe 
Hifpaniam/GaUiam/Germania/Rhgtiam/Italiam/ 
Grgciam/  &  Sarmatiam,Sicdi<fiaafiliaregis  Age* 
norisemsnominis:qtf§dum  virginibus  Tirijs  co* 
mitatain  marinolittorepuellari  ftudioluderet  &C 
caniftra  floribus  ftiparet/ab  louein  thauifcniueum 
verfo  rapta  illius  tergo  infedifle  /&  per  gquora  po 
ti  in  Cretam  delata  terrg  contra  iaccnti  nomen  de* 
difle  creditim 

Africa  aboccidentemari  Athlantico/a  meridie 
oceano  Aethiopico/a  Septemtrione  man  mediter 
raneo/&r  ab  ortu  Nili  flumine  terminatun  Ea  in  fe 
coplecfh'tur  Mauritanias  Tingitanam  &  Cadfarien 
fem/Libiam  interiorem/Numidiam(qua  &  Mapa 
liam  dicunt)minorem  Africam(  in  qua  eft  Charta* 
go  Rhomani  imperii  olim  pertinax  armula  )Cyre* 
neica/JVIarmaricam  /Lybiam  (quo  etia  nomine  to 
ta  Africa  a  Libe  rege  Maurithaif  appellat )  Aethio 
piam  interior?/ Aegiptu  &cEt  digit  Africa  quod 
frigoris  rigiditate  careat» 

Afia(qug  cseteras  magnitudine  &C  opibus  Iogi& 
fime  vincit)ab  Europa  T  hanai  fluuio/atcp  ab  Afn 
ca  Ifchmo(  qui  in  Auftralem  plaga  diftentus  Ara* 
big  Sc  Aegpri  finum  perfcindit)  fecerhit  ♦  H  jc  prin 
tipaliffimas  regiones  habet  Bithiniam/ Galatiam/ 


XXIX 


ClPropoGtum  eft  bqclibello  quarulam  <Cofmo§fap!iijftiht>du<fHone  fcriberetquam  nos  taminfolido  cp  plana 
depinximus.ln  folido  quidem  Ip  acio  exdufi  ft ricliflime. Sed  latius  in  piano:  vbi  fieut  agreftes  fign  are  afuctierun t 
&  partiri limite  campum/ita orbis  terrarum rcgioncs  pra  cipuas  dominorum infignijs  notare  ftuduimusf Et  (  vf 
ab  ea in  qua  fumus  parte incipiamus)  adEurops meditullium Rhomanas  aquilasc  quf  regibus  Europe  dominan 
tur)pofuimus  atcp  daue  fummi  patris  patru  in  figni  ipfam  fere  Europam(  quf  Rhomanam  ecclefiam  profi tetur) 
tinximnsjflXphricam  pene  omnem  &C  Afi$  partem  fignauimus  lunulis  quod  eft  infign  e  fummi  Babilonif  Solda 
ni  quafi  totins Egypti  S>C  partis  Afigdomini.^TAiJ9  vero parte quj minor  Afia didtur  crocea  colon's  cruce iuncflo 
cbalybc  eircumdedimus  quod  eft  GgnuThurcoru  Soldani  Scythia  intra  imau  maximii  Afie  montc  8c  garmaricS 

CTAfiatici  notauimus  anchoris  quas  magnns  Tartarus  pro  infigni  habet/RCrux  rubea  pndbyterumloannec  quiet 
ohentah  &"  meridionali  India?  prceft  atc£  in  Biberith  fed  em  tenet  )reprefentat.Denicp  in  quartam  terrc.  parte  per 
indytos  Caftilig  et  Lufitanix  reges  repertam  eorundem  ipforum  infignia  pofuimus.fct  quod  no  eft  ignorandum 
vadoia  maris  uttorac  vbi  naufragia  timcntur)imaginibus  crucis  fignauimus  icdihec  iam  muXa  fadentes* 


COSMOGRPHIAE 

Capa  dodam/PampMiam/Udiam/  Cftaa/Arme 
nias  maiore  8c  minore*Colchiden/Hircaniam/Hi> 
beriam/Albaniatet  prgterea  ntFtas  quas  fingilatim 
enumetare  longa  mora  effeclta  di&a  ab  cius  notxd 
nis  regina* 

.  Nucjto  8rfi<£  partes  funtlariusluftrattfe/Sc  alia 
quarta  pars  per  Americu  Vefputiu(  vt  in  fequenti 
bus  audietur  )inucnta  eft/qua  non  yideo  cur  quis 
iure  vetet  ab  Amcrico  inuentore  fagacis  ingenij  vi 

Atttd*'  ro  Amerigen  quafi  Amend  terra  /  due  American! 

ca  dicenda:cu  8c  Europa  Sc  Afia  a  mulieribus  fua  for 

tita  fmt  nomina.Ei'us  fitu  8c  gentis  mores  ex  bis  hi 
nis  Amerid  nauigationibus  quae  fequuruliquide 
intelligi  datun 

Hunc  in  modii  terra  iam  quadripartita  cagno* 
facet  funt  tres  prime  partes  cotinentes /quarta  eft 
infulatcu  omni  quacp  mari  rircudata  confpiciaf  JEt 
licet  mare  vnu  fit  queadmodu  et  ipfa  tdtus/mulris 
tamen  finibus  diftin&um  /  &C  ianumeris  repigtum 

Prifcia  in£xili&  varia  Gbi  noi  a  aflumit  :qug  et  in  Colmogra 

lius*       pbiae  tabulis  cofpiciunt/fi£  Prifdanus  in  tralatione 
Dionifij  talibus  enumerat  verfibus. 
Circuit  Oceani  gurgcs  tamen  vndi<|?  vaftus 
Qui  cpuis  vnus  fit  plurima  nomina  fumit* 
Finibus  Hefperijs  Athlanticus  ille  vocatur 
At  Boref  qua  gens  furit  Armiafpa  fub  armis 
Didt  ille  piger  a«n5  Saturade  Mortuus  eft  slip* 


XXX 


RVDIMENTA 

Vnde  tam*n  primo  confccndit luminc4Titan  p  ^€  % 
EoumCp  vocant  at($  Indum  nomine  pontum  ^  ~ ^1?8?* 
Sed  qua  deuexus  calid  u  polus  extipit  Auftrum*  ?™5^ 
Acthio  pumcp  Omul  pelagus  Rubruqj  vocatur  Aeth» 
Circuit  oceanusfic  totu  maximus  orbem  picufll* 

Nominibus  varijs  celebratus» 
Perfecat  Hefperia  primus  qui  porgitvndis 
PamphilcuCp  latus  Lybig  prjtcndit  ab  oris  Papni* 

Sic  minor  eft  reliquis/maior  quern  Cafpia  teHus     "cum* 
SufcipitintrantevaftisAquilonisabvndis  r  ^ 

Nomine  Saturni  quod  Thetis  poffidet  jquor  v,a*pHl 
Cafpius  ifte  fi  nu$  fimul  Hircanufe?  vocatur  , 

Atduoquiveniunt  Auftralisab  gquore  ponti  2™?t« 
Hie  (iipra  currens  mare  Perficus  effidt  altum  rciiicii 

Eregione  fitus/qua  Cafpia  voluitur  vnda 

Flucfhiat  a  ft  alter  Panchja  cp  littora  pulfat 
Euxeni  contra  pelagus  protentus  in  Auftro 

Ordine  prinripiu  capiens  Athlantis  ab  vnda 
Herculeo  celebrant  quam  mjte  munereJGades,      Atfilan 
C^liferaftp  tenet  ftans  Athlas  monte  columnas      ticum 
Eft  primus  vaftis  qui  pontus  Hibericus  vndis        Hercu* 
Diuidit  Europen  Lybia  comunis  vtri<p  leuiru 

Hinc  atq?  hinc  ftatug  funt:  ambj  littora  cemunt 
Hjc  Lybies  h jc  Europes  aduerfa  tuendo* 
G  alliens  hunc  gurgesrqui  Celtica  littora  pulfat        Gallicw 
Fxcipit:hunc  (equitur  Liguru  cognomine  di&us 
Quadominirerum  terris  creuere  Larinis, 
Ad  petram  leucen  Aquilonis  ab  axe  redudus 
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COSMOGRAPHIAE 

Qug  freta  Sicanfg  concludit  Iittore  ctmro 
Jnfula  fed  Cyrnos  proprrjs  pulfatur  ab  vndfe* 
Mart       Infra  fardonium  pelagus  Celtumq?  refufis 
Thyrrc  fadefalis  tumidus  Tyrrhenivoluftur^ftus 
Ad  partes  vergens  auftrales/excipit  iftum 
Siculu  Sicaniggurges  folis  deflexus  adortus: 

Qui  prociil  effufus  Pachynis  tenditur  oris 
Ad  Cr  £ten  fumma(  qu£  prominet  £quore)rupentt 
Qua  Gortynapotes  medijsqua  Phjftos  in  aruis 
Arietis  hanc  rupem  fimilantem  verticefrontent 
Pro  merito  grarj  Criu  dixere  metopon* 
Hoc  mare  Gargani  concludit  lapygis  orat 
Adria  *     IHinc  incipiens  extenditur  Adria  vaftusr 
ticum^  Ad  Boream  penetrans  pelago  folemq?  cadentS 
lotiiuV        lonius  pariter  Onus  hie  perhibetur  ab  orbe/ 
Diuidit  &C  geminas  diuerfis  panibus  oras: 
Quas  tamen  extremas  coiungit  terminus  vnus 
lliiricUr     Ad  dextr  am  parte  pro  tenditur  Ulyris  alma; 
Poft  hanc  Dalmatig  populoru  mania  tellus 
Ad  Iguam  Aufonigporrecflus  continet  Ifthmos 
Quetria  circundant  maria  vndie^  Iittore  cur uo 
Tyrrhenum/Siculum/  necnon  fimuf  Adria  vaftus 
Finibus  at  proprrjs  exceptant  fingula  ventos 
Tyrrhenum  ZephyrorSiculum  fed  tundit  Auftra* 
Adria  fuccurrens  EoofrangiturEuro*. 
At  poft  Sicaniam  tra&u  diffunditur  alto 
Syr  tis    Ad  Syrtim  pelagus  /Lybicis  qug  tingitur  oris? 
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RVDIMENTA 

Maiorem  poftquam  minor  exripiCfquoralonge 
Atcp  finu  gcmino  refbnantia  littora  pulfan  t 

Finibus  a  Siculis  Cretjum  tendirur  jquot  Marc 

Ad  folis  veniens  ortua  Salmonida  pofcens  Crgtf  tf  j 

Dicitur  Eous  qui  Cr£t£  terminus  effe: 

Pofthanceftaeminumarevaftuflucfhbusatris 
Flucfbbus  Hifmanci  Bore?  quod  tunditur  atris* 
Quod  ruit  aducrfus  cclf^  dc  partibus  Ar(fti 
Quodprius  eft  Phariii  perhibct :  hoc  littora  tagit  Pbaritf 
Prccipitis  cafumontis:poftvndafccunda 
Sidoniu eft pclagusrpcnetrat qua gwgitc pontus*  Sidoni 
Jficus  Arcftoas  ad  partes  jquore  vergens.  urn 

Non  longcre<ftus:Cilicum  nam  frangituroris. 
Hinc  Zcphiros  pofcens  veluti  draco  fle&it  vndis 
Quodiugamontiuagus  vaftat:filuafcpfatigae: 
Partibus  extremis  Paraphilia  clauditur  lfto: 
Atq;  Chelidoni§  rupes  cinguntur  eodem 
At  procuIhunczephyrushnitPatarcide  fumma; 

Poli  hfc  Anftoas  ad  partes  afpice  rurfus 
A?geum/fupcrat  qui  flucfubus  cquora  amda:         Ae£cti 
Difpcrfas  vafto  qui  gurgite  Cycladas  ambit 
Terminat  huombrospariterTenedafq?  coerces 
An  gu  ft  a  t  rah  it:  quafauccPropontidis  vnda 
Afiarquam  fupra  populis  diftenditur  arnplis 
Ad  Notiam  partcmrqua  latus  durirur  Ifthmos: 
Threicius  fequitur  pod  Bofphorus  oftia  ponti:      bofpfco 
Hoc  nullum  perhibent  terras  anguftius  orb  is         rus* 
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COSMOGRAPHfAE 

i       ^e  ^etum  4iximens:hic  funt  Symplegadcs  ar&g 
S  Panditur  hie  poitti  pelagus  Titanis  ad  ortus 

Quod  petit  obliquo  Boream  folemq^  meatu 
Hinc  atcp  hinc  medio  percurrunt  jquore  collesl 
Vnus  qui  veniens  A%de  parte  Carambis 
Dicitur  auftralirfed  eontra  finibus  alter 
Prominet  Europe  hune  criu  dixere  metopont 

Ergo  conueniunt  aduerfi  gurgite  tanto 
Diftantes  quantu  term's  tranfire  diebus 
Eualeat  nauis:bimarem  fie  jquore  pontum 
Afpidas  fimilem  cornu  quod  fle&itur  areus 
Neruo  euruati  difteftto  dextera  neruum 
Affimilafcre&o  trahitur  nam  linea  dudhi 
Extra  quam  Boream  quo  feandit  fola  Carambis 
Sed  formam  corau  geminatis  flexibus  edit 
M  Littus:quod  pontum  eingit  Tub  parte  finiftra 

*  *eot*s  Jo  quam  Meotis  penetrans  Aquilionis  ad  axes 
Quam  Scythij  gentes  circundant  vndiq?  ripis 
Et  matrem  pontiperhibent  Meotidis  vndam* 
Scilicet  hie  ponti  vis  exit  gurgite  multo 
Thau  ^  Cimmeriu  torrens  per  Bofphoron  hie  vbi  Thauni 
*US  Cimmerrj  gelidis  habitant  lub  finibus  imum. 

Hje  maris  eft  fpecies  fplendens  hgc  forma  ^pfundf» 
Eft  autvtprgdiximus  mare  planum  infiilis  equt 
bus  maximg  &C  principaliores  iuxta  Ptholomfum 
hg  funt 
Taprobatiainmarilndico  fub  gquatore 
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Albion  qug  8C  Britannia  &  Angfia 

Sardinia  in  man  mediterraneo 

Candia  qu£  8c  Creta  in  finu  Aegeo 

Selandia 

Sicilia       in  mari  mediterraneo 

Corfyca 

Ciprus 

Extra  Ptholom^wn 

,M  adagafcarin  mari  Prafodo 

Zanzibar 

Iaua  in  Oceano  Indieo  oriental! 

Angama 
Peuta  In  oceano  Indieo 

Seula 

Zipangri in  Oceano  oceidentali  p  .+ > 

Hg  funt  ingentes  quas  cingit  Tethyds  vndu 
Infulf  :adhuc  ali?  diuerfis  partibus  orbis* 
Diuerff  pliires  famalatuereminores 
Auris  diffiriles  nautis  velpottubus  aptg 
Quaru  non  facile  eft  mihi  promere  nomina  verfu; 
Ceteru  vt  vnius  loci  ab  altero  diftantiam  cogno 
(cerepo'ffis  polieleuatio  tibi  cuprimis  cofideranda 
venitAnnotanduigitpaueisqiiod(vtexfuperiori 
bus  liquet )  viuentibus  Tub  p^ralello  equinocTriali 
vterc^  polus  in  horizonte  efLEunri  aute  ad  fepte* 
trionemeo  magis  fubleuat  polus  quantoplus  alu 
<jui§  $b  jquatore  difceflferit  *Que  poli  eleuatio  re* 
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Ptofo* 

quium* 


Aequa 
«or. 

Tropi 

cus. 


CtroK 
Arcfli. 

Polus 
Ardi* 


COSMOGRAPHfAE 

gionu-Sf  locoru  ab  fquatore  diftantia  demoftrat; 
Eftemtaritus  locitracfhis  ab  gquatore  cuius  me> 
fura  frire'defideras  /quata  c  deuatio poll  ad  zenith 
ciufde  ♦  Ex  quibus  milliariti  numems  facilis  co^ni 
fu  euadit/du  eundep  numerueleuatiois  poli  rnulti 
plicaueris.  Veru  rn  no  funt  fecudu  Ptholom^i  fen* 
centia  milliariaarirculo  eqnoftialiad  Anftanvbi 
ip  genu  fqu  ales.  Na  apnmo  equations  gradu  vCcp 
ad  duodccimu/qlibetgraduu  lexaginta  Italica  nul 
liariacotinecquefaciut.i?  Geimanica.  Comunirer 
em  quatuor  Italica  pro  vno  Gerrnamco  re  putancv 
Eta.u. gradu  vfcpad.if.quilibet. 59  milliana  facie 
qu?fuatGerma!iis.ia,i.iAtcp  varesfiacapertior 
poncmus  formulam  fequentem. 
Gradus       Gradus-       Milbalcal.     Mil.Gcr 
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Et  ita  quocp  ab  j  quinocSiafi  >?fus  poloa  tam  an* 
tarcfhcumcp  anfh'ojmgraduulatitudinis  cotincti? 
tia  variatur.     Quod  n fcire  voluctis  quot  ab  vno 
loco  ad  alium  milliaria  fint/ptrpendc  diligenter  in 
quibusgradibuslantudinis  finttalialoca  &  quot 
gradus  medient/  deinde  vide  in  formula  faperiori 
quot  milliaria  talis  gradus  habeat  Sc  multiplied  nu 
merii  milliariu  pernumeru  medioru  graduu/atcj? 
milltariu  numerus  refultabit:  qug  cultalica  focrint 
diuidas  perquatuor/  &  Germanicahabebis» 
H?c  ,p  indu<5hone  ad  CofmographiaTli<fla  fufficjat 
(i  te  modo  arnonuerimus  prius/nus  in  depingeftdis  *^ot* 
tabulis  typi  generalis  no  omnimodo  fequutos  efle 
Ptholomgu/prgfcrtim  circa  nouas  terras  vbiin  car 
tis  marinis  aliteranimaduertimus  gquatorem  cofti 
tuicpPtholom^us  fgeerit.Et,pinden6  debet  nos 
ftatimculpare  qui  illud  ipm  notauetint.  Confulto 
em  feccimus  quod  hie  Ptholomeu/alibi  cartas  ma^ 
rinas  fequuti  uimus.Cu  8c  ipfe  Ptholomjus  quin*  D 
tocapiteprimilibiiNonomnes  continents  par*  ^tflo*< 
tes  ob  fug  magnitudinis  exeeffum  ad  ipfius  perue*  m£us* 
nifTe  noticiam  dicat/  et  aliquas  quemadmodum  fe 
habeant  ob  peregrinantium  negligentiam  fibi  ntf* 
lius  diligenter  traditas  /alias  eflequas  aliter  atq?  all 
ter  fe  habere  cotingat  ob  corruptioncs  &f  mutatio 
nes  in  quibusjp  parte  corruiflecogmtj  (lint.  Fuit 
igic  necefle(quod  ipfe  fibi  etia  fadundu  ait)ad  no* 
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«as  tctnpom  noftri/  traditiones  magis  intendere 
Ec'ita  quidcm  temporauimus  rem  /vt  in  piano  civ# 
«a  fiouas  terras  8c  alia  qu^piam  Ptholomju:  in To* 
lido  vero  quod  piano  additur  defcriptioiie  Amai 
tifubfequentem  fe&ati  fuerimus. 

APPENDIX 
Arine&amus  adhuc  fupcrioribus  anteacp  rece<? 
ptui  canamus  elcuationis  poli  atq?  ipfius  zenith  ac 
centri  horizontis  8c  climatu  quadrante  velut  parer 
gon  &  quoddacorolaruL  Quamuis  fire&e  con* 
fiderauerimus  is  quadrans  de  quo  diccmus  non  fit 
ad  has  resimpertines,  Cofmographu  em  velmaxi 
me  poli  (lipra  caput  eleuatione/zcnith/  &  terrg  d* 
fnata  cognofcere  oportet.  Format  itac^  idem  qua* 
drans  hoc  pacfto.  Diuide  quccuncp  circulu  in  par 
tes  quatuor/ita  quod  due  diamctri  le  in  centro  ad 
angulos  re<ftos  inter  feeentrquaru  vma(  qug;  altera 
iui  parte  pinnulas  habet)axem  poloru  mudi/&  al* 
tera  gquatorem  fignificabit.Deinde  ea  parte  circuit 
qti£  eft  inter  femiaxem  pinnulas  habentem  8c  altc 
tarn  femidiamctrum  in  partes,xcdiuidas/atcp  op* 
pofita  in  totidem/  figafq?  perpendiculii  ad  ce  trum 
S(  paratu$eritquadraiis«  Cuius  hiceft  vfus.Verte 
iru  ita  vt  f>  pinnuIaR:  foramina  polu  dire&e  videas 
Sc  ad  quod  climaatcp  in  que  gradu  perpendiculii 
tecidzm/eo  ipodimate  et  deuano  nis  gradu  tuars 
gia/quiuetia  zenith  atq?  horizontis  centri  exiflrtt* 
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Ha&enus  exequuti  capita  propofita/hic  ipfas  foil 
ginquas  expaciationes  fequetcrintroducamus  Vc 
fpu  trj  /finguiorum  facflorum  exitum  circa  inftitutu 
tradcntes* 

Finis  inttodu&onis 

b  9 
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Phflcfius  VogcGgena 
Lclfori 

Nito*  R^papirifemq^florcntpiagufaSy» 

Lacus  gt  facjunt  Lun?  magna  fluentalacus 

Lunf.  Adextris  motes  fut  lus/Danchis/quocp  Mafcha 

pf  1#    .  lllorum  Aethiopes  inferiora  tenent 

IJ  achis  Aphrica  confuroit  quibus  e  regionibus  aura 

A    u*  Afflans  cum  Libico  feruida regna Notho< 

i\ctnio  gx  ^a  p0pUi0  Vulturnus  parte  calenti 

Pes*   .        Indicavelociperfretacallevenit, 
/\pnn*  Subiacet  hie  gquo  nodiis  Taprobana  drco 
^u^     .      BaflacpPralbdocernituripfk  falo 
Ltbo  i    Aethiopes  extra  terra  eft  BaflTamcp  marina 
nothus       JsJon  nota  e  tabulis  o  Ptholomje  tuis, 
V ultur  Comigeri  Zenith  tropici  cui  cernitur  hirci 
nus#  Atcp  comes  mult?  f  unditor  ipfus  aqug* 

1  apro   J3extrorfum  immenfb  tellus  iacet  gquore  rincfta 
Z^1**         Tellus  /quam  recolit  nuda  caterua  virum 
Plarg     Hanc  quenj  dara  fuum  ia&at  LuGtania  regem 
Fralo*       Inuenit  mifTa  per  vada  clafle  maris. 

^1?  al  Sed  quidpluracfitti/gentis  morefcp  repertg 
phricg  i      Arrierici  parua  mole  libellus  habet* 
uenta*    Candide  fyncero  voiuas  hunc  pe<fk>re  le &or 
^111^      Et  lege  noiiiufumRJiinocerontis  habeas 


& 
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QVATVOR  AMBtfCI  VE* 
SPVHi  NAVIGATION'S 

Ems  qui  fubfcquente  ter# 
rarum  defcriptio* 

nede  vulgar* 

Gallico  ui 

Latmu 

traftu 

lit. 

Deeaftichon  ad  le&orem; 

Afpicies  tenuem  quifquis  fortafle  logiam 

Nauigium  memorat  pagina  no  (Ira  placets» 
Continet  inuentas  oras/gentefq?  recenter 

Lgtificare  fua  qu£  nouitate  queant* 
Hgeerat  altiloquo  prouincia  dandaMaroni 

Qui  daret  cxcelfg  verba  polita  rei\ 
IUe  quot  ambiuit  freta  cantat  Troius  hcrCs: 

Sic  tua  Vefputi  vela  canenda  forenU, 
Has  igiturle<fhi  terras  vifurus/inillis 

Materiam  libramonfacientisopus; 
*  Item  diftichon  ad  eundem 
Cum  noua  dele&ent  fama  teftante  loquad 

Que  recreare  queunt  hie  noua  iedor  habes 

fan) 
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WudriWimo  Renato  Ifierufalem 

2>C  Sicilif  regi/duci  Lotha 
ringig  ac  Barn»  Ame* 
ricus  Vefputius  hu* 
milereuerentia  Sc 
debitarecome 
dationem; 
Fieri  pot  flfuftriflime  Rexvt  tua  maieftasmea 
ifta  temeritate  ducaturin  admiration?:  propterea 
quod  hafce  litteras  tarn  prolixas  adte  fcnbere  non 
fubuerear/cum  tamenfdam  te  continue  in  ardu* 
is  confilrjs  Sc  crebris  reipublicg  negocijs  occupatiC 
fimum*  Atcp  exiftimabor.  forte  non  modo  prgfum 
ptuofus/fed  etiam  ociofus:id  mihi  muneris  vendi* 
cans/vt  res  ftatuituo  minus  couenientes  non  dea 
te&abili  fed  barbaro  ^prfus  ftilo  (veluti  amufus  ab 
humanitatis  cultu  alienus)ad  Fernandu  Caftiligre 
gem  nominatim  fcriptas/ad  te  quo^p  mittam  ♦  Sed 
ca  qua  in  tuas  ^tutes  habeo  cofidentia/8£  coperta 
fequentiu  reru  neq?  ab  antiquis  neqp  neoterids  fcri 
ptarum  Veritas  me  cora^JVLfortafTis  excufabunt; 
IVIouit  me  imprimis  ad  fcribendum  prgfentiulatot 
Beneuenutus*IVLkhumilis  faitiulus/  Sc  amicus  me 
lis  no  poenitendus/qui  dum  meLif  bong  rcperiret 
precatus  eft  vt*t,M*refu  permequktuorprofe&i* 
onibus  in  diuerfis  plagis  mundi  vifarum/partiripe 
facefe  vellem,Peregi  era  bis  binas  nauigationes  ad 
nouas  terras  inueniendas:quaru  duas  ex  mandate 
Femaodi  inclyti  regis  Caftiligper  magnu  oceani 
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inum occidente  ^fus  foeci/afteras  etnas  fufluMw 
fiuehs  Lufitanig  regis  ad  AuftruJtacp  me  ad  id  ne* 
goci)  accinxi  fpcras  q?  .&  M,  me  de  clicn  tulof^  nu* 
mero  no  excludet:  vbirecordabitcp  ollmutuaha 
buenmus  inter  nos  amiaciateporeiuuentuus  nrg 
cu  gramaticg  rudimeta  imbibentes  fub  ^pbata  vita 
8C  docfirina  venerabiP&T  religiofi  fratris  de*S«Mar 
co  Fra.Georgrj  Anthonrj  Vefputij  auunculi  mei 
paritermHitaremus*  Cuius  auunculi  veftigia  vti* 
nam  fequi  potuiflTem/alius  profecfloc  vt  Sc  ipfe  Pc 
trarcha  ait)  cfiem  cp  furru  Vtcuq?  til  Cit/no  me  put 
det  effe  qui  fum.  Semper  em  in  ipfa  tftutc  &T  rebus 
ftudiofis  fummahabui  delectation e.  Quod  fi  tibi 
hgnarrationes  omnino  nonplacuerint;dicamficuC 
Piinius  ad  Mgcenate  fenbit  Olimfacetrjs  meis  de* 
le&ari  folebas.Et  licet.M.t.finc  finelreipublice  ne 
gocqs  occupata  fit/nihilominus  tantu  teporis  qii* 
cpfufturaberis/vthasres  cpuis  ridiculascqugtame 
fua  nouitate  iuuabut)pellegete  poffis.Habebis  em 
hifce  meis  Iris  pofl:  curaru  fometa  Sc  meditameta 
negocioru  no  modica  delecflatione/ficut  et  ipfe  fee 
niculus  prius  fumptis  efculentis  odore  dare  &C  me 
liore  digeftione  facere  afueuit-Enim  vero  fiplus  gq 
^lixusfuero/veniapeto.         Vale* 

Inclytiffime  rexfciatxM.quodadhasfpfas  re* 
gioncs  mercadi  caufa  primu  venerim  JDumcJ  pel? 
iqdrennij  reuoly  tionc  i  eis  rebus  negociofus  effeni  4 

h  uij 
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et  variasfbttung  mutatioes  animaduerterem  /atqp? 
vide  rem  quo  pacflo  caduca  8C  tranfitoriabona  bo 
mitiem  ad  tempus  in  rot£  fumo  teneret/&  deinde 
ipfum  pr^cipitarent  ad  imu  qui  fe  poffidere  multa 
dicere  poterat:conftitui  mecu  varrjs  taliurerumca 
fibus  cxandatis  iftiufinodi  negodadimit£e/et  me* 
oru  laborum  finem  in  res  laudabiliores  acplus  fta* 
biles  ponere.Ita  difpofui  me  ad  varias  mundK  par* 
tescotempiandas/8c diuerfas res  mirabiles videa 
das.  Ad  qua  rem  fe  8C  tepus  &  locus  oportune  ob 
tulitJpfe  em  Caftilij  rex  Fernandus  tunc  quatuor 
parabat  naues  ad  terras  nouas  oeddentem  verfos 
difcooperiendas /cuius  celfitudome  adtaliaimiefti 
ganda  in  ipfam  fodetate  elegifcEtfoluimus  vigefi* 
ma  die  Mar).  Mcccc xcvrj.de  portu  Calidaeitcrno 
CttVL  per  magna  oceani  finu  capientestin  qua  pro* 
FeAione.xvii]Pconfiimauimus  menfes/multas  inue 
nicntes  terras  firmas/8£infulaspene  innumerabi* 
lesvtplurimu  habitatas/quaru  maiores  noftri  men 
tiohemnullamfcecerunt  Vnde  Sc  ipfos  antiques 
fraliu  nan  habuifle  noticia  credimus.Et  nifi  memo* 
ria  me  failat  memiru  me  in  aliquo  legere/quod  ma* 
3re  vacuum  et  fine  hominibus  efle  tenuerint.Cuius 
jbpinionis  ipfeDantes  Poetanofter  fiiit/vbidup 
deuigefimocapitedeinferisloquens  VlifRs  moi^ 
te  cofingit;Qug  aute  mirabilia  viderim/in  fequen^ 
lium  ptpcefliuTt  JVLintelliget* 
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PR1NCIPIVM 
TERRARVM  INSVLARVMQVE  VA* 

riarum  Defcriptio  :quarum  veftuti  no  meminenlt 
aucores  Nuper  ab  anno  incarnati  domini  WLcccc 
xcvrj.bis  geminis  nauigarionibus  in  rnari  difcurfis/ 
inuentarirduabus  videlicet  in  man  occidentali  pet 
dominu  Fernandum  Caftili^/reliquisvero  duabus 
in  Auftrali  ponto  per  dominu  Manuele  Portugal 
lig  fetenifiimos  reges/  Americo  Vefpucio  vno  ex 
Nauderis  nauiumcf?  prjfecfhs  pr?cipuo/fubfeque 
tern  ad  prgfatum  dominu  Fernandum  Caflxllif  re* 
gem/de  huiufmodi  terris  8c  infulis  edente  narratio 


ntttu 


NNO  DOMINI .  JVL  CCCC 

xcvrj.xx^menfis  JMarj  die/nos  cum 
iirj*conferuanti£nauibus  Caliriuro 
exeuntes  portum/adinfulas(|olim 
fortunatas/nuc  vero  magnam  Ca 
nariam  di<ftas  )in  fine  occidentis  ha 
bitati  pofitas  in  tertio  climaterfug  quo/  extra  ho* 
rizontern  earum/fe,xxvij»gradibus  cu  duobus  tcv 
trjs/feptentrionalis  eleuat  polus/diftatefcp  ab  hac 
ciuitateLifbonainquacofcriptumextitit  hoc  prg 
fens  opufculum*  cclxxx.leucis:vento  inter  meru 
diem  &C  Lebeccium  ventum  fpirante/curfu  prima 
pertigimus*Vbi(nobis  delignis/aqua/cgterifq*  ne 
ceffarijs  prouidendo )  cofumptis  ocflo  fere  diebus 
t\os  (fada  in  primis  ad  deum  oratione)  eleuatis  ds* 
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hmeventotradicis  velis/nauigauonem  noftra  per 
Ponente  incipietes  rfumpta  vna  Lebeccrj  quarta: 
tali  nauigio  tranfcurrimus  vt.xxvrj.vix  clapfis  die 
bus  terrg  cuida  applicaremusrqua  firma  fore  exifti 
mauimus.Diftatcp  Canaric  magnj  abinfulis.  M* 
(vel  drciter)  leucisrextra  id  quod  in  zona  torrida 
habitatu  eft  ♦Quod  ex  eo  nobis  conftitincp  Septe 
trionalepolu  extra  huiufcemodi  tclluns  horizonte 
xvLgradibus  fe  eleuare/magifcp  occidentale.lxx  v* 
cp  magng  Canarij  ifulas  gradibus  exiftere  cofpexi 
mus:^put  inftrumeta  ola  moftrabat.Quo  i  loco(ia 
(ffa's  de  prora  achons)da(Te  noftra/leuca  a  httore  cu 
media  diftante/reftare  coegimusmonnuilis  foluris 
phafelis  armis  &C  gete  ftipatis/cu  quibus  ipm  vfr^ 
ad  littus  attigimus.Quo  cpprimu  guenimusrgente 
nudam  fecundu  iittus  euncem  innumeram  perc^pi 
mus.Vnde  no  paruo  affe&i  fuimvis  gaudio.  Orhes 
em  qui  nudi  incedere  confpiciebant:videbancquo 
cp  propter  nos  ftupcfacti  vchementereflfe.  Ex  eo 
<  vt  arbitror)q>  veftitos/altcriufcp  effigiei  cp  foret/ 
nosefTe  intuitifunt.Hi]  poftcpnos  aduemflfe  co* 
gnouerunt/omnes  in  propmquu  rnontc  quendam 
aufugeruua  quo  tunc  nee  nutibus  nee  Ggnis  pads 
et  amicid£vliis/vt  ad  nos  accederct  allici  potueftJr 
ruente  vero  interea  node/nos  claiTcm  noftra  male 
tuto  in  loco  (vbi  nulla  marinas  aduerlus  proceilas 
tuta  refidentia  foreOcofidere  timentcs;c6uemmus 
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^na/vt  fiinc(mane  fa&o)di£cedercmus!cxqairere* 

tnufq^portuquempiam/vbinoftras  ftatione  in  ttf 

tacoUocaremusnaues*  Qua  deliberative  arreptal 

nos  vento  fecundu  colic  fpirantitraditis  yelis/poft< 

cp(vi(u  terram  ipfam  fequendo/atc^  ipfo  plag£  in 

littore/gentes  cotinuepereipiendo)duos  integros 

nauigauimus  dies:locym  nauibus  fan's  aptum  com 

perimusjn  quo  media  fantuleucadiftantes  ab  an 

da/conftitimus:vidimufq?  tuncinibi  innumerable 

lemgentiu  turbam/quamnoscominus  infpicere/ 

8c  alloqui  defiderantes:ipfamet  die  littori  cu  cyme 

bis  dC  nauiculis  noftris  appropiauimusrnecnon  SC 

tunc  in  terram  exiuimus/ordine  pulchro*xLcirtiter 

viri  huiufcemodi  gente  fe  tarn  en  a  nobis  &  cofore 

tio  noftro  penitus  alienam  prgbeteJta  vt  nullis  eaf 

modis  ad  colloquiu  comunicationemue  noftra  alii 

cere  valuerimus  :  prater  ex  illis  paucos/qsmultOS 

poft  labores  ob  hoc  fufceptos  /tandem  attraximus 

ad  nos  dando  eis  nolas/fpccula/ccrtos  criftallinos 

aliax^  fimilia  leuia/  qui  turn  fecuri  de  nobis  effedH/ 

conciliatum  nobifcum/necnon  de  pace&T  amide 

ciatra&atum  vencrunt*  Subeunte  auteminterinj 

no&e/nos  ab  illis  nofmet  expedientes  (relidHs  efsjl 

tioftras  regreffi  fumus  adnaues.Poftea  vero  fube 

lequentis  fummo  diluculo  dieiVinfinftai^iii  littote 

virorum  SC  mulierum  paruulos  fuos  Cecum  ve* 

iftgntium  gentcm  nirfum  «onfoeximus  cognoute 
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mufij?  multitudine  illam  fupellecfHIem  fuam  feaira 
deferre  totam  /qualem  infra  fuo  locum  dicct*Quo 
rum^plurcs^pplurimumterrfappropiauimus  (e 
metinjquor  proijdentes(cum  maximi  natatores 
cxiftenOquantus  eftbaliftg  ia<fhis  nobis  venerunfc 
fiatantes  obuiam/fufc£perut££  nos  humanitertatqj? 
ca  fecuritate  Sc  confidentia  feipfos  inter  nos  com* 
jnifcuerunt  ac  Jt  nobifcu  diutius  antea  coueniffent 
8C  paritcr  frequentius  pra&icauiflent :  pro  qua  re 
tunc  per  parum  obleftati  fuimus*De  quorum  mo* 
ribus(quales  eos  habere  vidimus  )hic/quando  qui 
dem  fe  comoditas  oflfeit/intcrdum  etiam  interfere* 
mus. 


De  moribus  ac  coram 
viuendii  mo  di$. 


VANTVM  AD  VlTAM/EORVM 

q  C$  mores  omnesttam  mares  cp  fceming  mi 
dipenitus  incedunt  tecflis  non  aliter  ve* 
rendfs  cpeum  ex  vtero^pdierunt.Hrj  mediocris  ex 
tftentes  ftaturg  multum  bene  proportionate  funt 
quoru  caro  ad  rufedinc(  veluti  Iconu  pili  )  >?git  rqut 
C  veftimetis  operti  mearet  aibi(credo)tacp  nos  ex* 
taretNuUos  habet in  corpe pilos  pterep  crines  4$ 
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«pejros  mgrefcctcfcp  gerunt/&  prcfertim  fccmioe 
qufproptereafuttatilongonigrocp  nine  decoi£* 
Vultu  non  multu  fpcciofi  lunt  qm  latas  fecies  tar* 
tari)S  adGmilatas  habct/nullos  fibi  finuntin  fupcr* 
cilqs  oculortimuc  palpebris  accorporc  toro(  crirdt 
bus  demptis)excrefcerc  villos/ob  id  quod  habitoS 
ia  corporepilos  quid  beftialcbrutalec^  reputant» 
Omnes  tam  viri  cp  mulicrcs  fiuc  meando  fiuc  cur* 
rendo  leues  admodum  atcp  veloccs  exiftm:qm(  vt 
frequenter  experti  fuimus)in  fj  etiam  mulicrcs  viil 
aut  duas  gcurrcre  leucas  nihihputat/  8c  iuhocnos 
chrifticolas  multu  prgcellunt.  Mirabiliter  ac  vltra 
5p  Gt  credibilc  natant:muko  quocp melius  fceminc 
cp  mafculi  quod  frequenti  experimento  didicimus 
cum  ipfas  eria  feemmas  omni  prorfus  fuftcutami<; 
ne  deficicntes  duas  in  gquorc  leucas  pernatare  per 
fpcximus.  Armaeorum  arcus  funt  S>C  fagitt^/quas 
multu  fubtiliterfabricarcnorunt,  Fcrro  metallifcp 
alijs  car  en  t:  fed  pro  fcrro  beftiarum  pifciumue  den 
tibus  fuas  fagittas  armant/quas  ctiam(vtfortiores 
exiftant)vnaquoq?fepepr£urant«Sagittorrj  funi 
certiflimi.Itavt  quicquid  volucrint  iaculls  fuis  fcri 
antruonnullifc];  ia  loci's  mulicrcs  quocp  optimg  fa^ 
gittatnecs  extant.  Alia  ctiam  arma  habct  veluii  Ian 
ceaspraeacutafue  fudes/  necno  &  clauas  capita  mi 
rifice  laborata  habentcs.Pugnarc  potiffimu  afTue 
tifunt  aduerfus  fuos  alienigene  lingue  confines  cd 
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tfa  quos  nullis  parcendo(nifi  vt  eos  ad  acriora  tor/1 
mentareferuent)multum  crudeliter  dimicat*  Etcii 
in  prgliumproperant  fuas  fecum  vxores(non  bel# 
ligeraturas/fed  eorum  poft  eos  neceffariaperlatu# 
ras)ducut/ob  id  q?Tola  ex  eis  mulier  tergo  fibi  plus 
imponere  poflit  /8c  deinde,xxx«xl ve  leads  fubue 
here(prc*it  ipfi  ffpe  vidimus)cp  vir(etiam  validus> 
a  terra  leuare  queat  Nulla  belli  capita  nullofue  prg 
fe<fios  habent/quinymmo(cu  eorum  quilibet  ex  fc 
dominus  exteOnullo  feruato  ordine  meant.  Nulla 
regnandi  dominiuue  fuum  extendendi  aut  alterius 
inordinate  cupiditatis  gratia  pugnantfed  veterem 
folum  ob  inimidciam  in  illis  ab  antiquo  infitam:  cut 
iufquidem  inimiricig  caufam  interrogati  nulla  alia 
indicant  niCi  vt  fuorum  mortes  vewdicent  antecek 
(brum.H^cgens  fua  in  libertateviuens  nullic^  obc 
diens  nee  regem  nee  dominu  habet.  Ad  prgliu  aute 
fe  potillimum  animant  8c  accingunt  cum  eorii  ho 
ftes  ex  cis  quempiam  aut  captiuum  detincnt  aut  in 
terememnt/Tucemeiufdem  captiui  interemptiuc 
confanguineusfeniorquifepexurgens  exitcito  iti 
plateas  8c  vicos  paffim  clamitans  inuitanfq?  orries 
&f  fiiadens  vt  cum  eo  in  prjlium  confanguinei  Cui 
necem  vindicaturi  properentrqui  omnes  copaffio 
tie  moti  mox  ad  pugnam  fe  accingunt  atqj  repent 
teinfuos  inimicos  irriumt.  Nulla  iura/nullamueiti 
fticiamferuant  ;makfa<flores  fuos  nequaquampu 


PRIMA 

uiunt/qumymmo  nee  parentes  fpfi  pafuaios  fops 
edoeent  autcorripiunt.  Mirabilitereos  inter  fefc 
conqueftionari  nonnunqj  vidimus*  Simplices  in  la 
quela  fe  oftentantverum  cailidi  multum  zt€$  aflu* 
ti  funt*Perraro  /&*  (ummifla  voceloquutur  /  eifde 
quibus  vtimur  aeeentibus  vtentes.  Suas  vtpluri^ 
mum  voces  inter  dentes  Be  labra  fotmantes:alijs 
vtuntur  vocabulis  cpnos*Horuplurim§  funtydia 
xnatu  varietates  quonia  acentenario  leuearum  its 
centenariudiuerfitatemlhiguarumfe  mutuo  nulla, 
tenus  intelligentiu  reperimus»  Comeffandi  modii 
valde  barbarum  retinent:necquidem  notaris  man 
ducant  horis/fed  fiue  nodle  fiue  die  quotiens  eden 
d  i  libido  fuadet.  Solo  manducantes  accumbunt/8C 
nulla  mantilia  nullaue  gaufapa(culineanftnris  pan 
nifq?  alrjs  careant)  habent.Epulas  (iias  zttg  dbaria 
in  vafcuta  terrea  quj  ipfimet  cofingunt/aut  in  me* 
dias  cucurbitarum  teftas  ponunt  Jnretiaculis  qui* 
bufdam  magnis  ex  hornbice  facHs  8c  in  aere  fufpe 
fis  donnitant  :qui  modus  cpuis  infolitus  Sc  afperte 
or  fortafTis  videriqueat /ego  nihilominus  tale  dor 
mitandi  modum  fuaeerm  piurimumiudiaxEterjjrn 
eumineifdem  eoriiretiaculismihiplerumcp  dor* 
micafle  contigerit/in  tilts  mihimetipfi  melius  cp  in 
tapetibus  quas  habebamus  efieperfenfi*  Corporc 
valde  mudi  (ut  et  expoiiti/ex  eojcj* feipos  freqntifll 
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me  TauantJEt  cum  egeftumirc(quod  falua  dixerinf 
mierentia)coa<$i  font/  omni  conamine  nitunt  vt  a 
nemineperfpici  poffintrqui  quidem  in  hoc  quanta 
honefh  font  tanto  in  dimitrenda  vrina  fc  in  muri* 
dosimterecundofcp  tarn  mares  cpfoemin?  prgbetA 
Cum  fiquidem  illos  nobifcum  loqucntes  &  coram 
poOtos  foamimpudirifTimevrinam  f^pius  emin* 
xifle  perfpexerimus. Nulla  lege/nullu  legitimu  tho 
li  focdus  Ifuis  conubrjs  obferuat/quinymmo  quot 
quot  muh'eres  qiufcp  cocupifcit/tot  habere  &  deirt 
deillas  quandocucp  volet(abfq?  hoc  cp  id  pro  iniu 
lia  aut  opprobrio  habeant)repudiarc  potcfh  Et  in 
hac  re  vticp  tarn  viri  cp  mulieres  eade  Ubertate  fro* 
untur.2Tcclofiparu/libidmo(i  vero  plurimQ  extat: 
fnagifq?  focming  cfp  mafculirquarum  artificia  vt  infa 
tiabilifugfatiflfadant  libidinihic  honeftaris  gratia 
fubtkendacenfuimus.Eg  ipfg  in  generandis  paruu 
lis  fcccund^  admodu  funt :  necp  du  grauid^  effe&g 
flint  penas  autiabores  euitantXeuiffimo  min?oqj 
dole  re  pariunt  Jta  vt  in  craftinum  alacres  fanatgc^ 
vhicp  ambulentrprjfertimq?  pod:  partu  in  Humeri 
quodpiam  fefe  ablutu  vadunt/tumq?  fang  mundt 
t%cp  inde(  veluti  pifcis)apparent*Crudelitati  aut  ad 
odio  maligno  adeo  deditg  fut/vt  (i  illas  fui  forfitait 
cxacerbauerint  viri/  fubito  certu  quodda  effiriun  t 
maJeficiurcu  q  p ingni  ira  ^pprios  F$  rus  J  ^pprrjs vte 
ris  necat  aboniutq?  delude;  cuius  reioccafioe  ifinitt 
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eorum  paruuTipeieant/Venuflo  &  eleganfi^ppot 
tione  copafto  corporefunt  Ita  vt  in  illisr  quftqua 
deformenulloinfpicimodo  poflit  Et  quauis  oifo 
nude  ambulent  inter femina  tamen  earum/  pudi* 
bunda  fichonefterepoftafunt  vtnullatenus  vide 
ri  quean t  prgterquam  regiuncula  ilia  anterior  qua 
yerceundibre  voeabulo  pe(ftufculum  ymu  voca* 
tnus  quod  8c  in  iUis  vticp  non  ah'ter  cp  honefte  na* 
tura  ipfa  videndum  rehquit  Sed  Sc  hoc  nee  quide 
curant  qm  vt  pauqis  expediam  no  magis  in  fuoru 
Vifione  pudendorumouentcp  nosinorisnoftn/ 
autvultus  oftententatioe*  Admiranda  pervalde 
rem  dUeerent  muliere  in  eis  marrimillas  pulpas  ve 
laxas  ant  ventrem  rugatu  ob  nimiu  partu  habente 
cum  omnes  equseintegre  ac  folide  poft partu  fern 
per appareant  acfi  nucp  peperiflfent*  Hee  quidem 
fenoftricupientiffimas  cflemonftrabant,  Nemi* 
neminhac  gente  legem  aliqu am  obferuare  vidi* 
mus  nee  quidem  iudei  autmauri  nuhcupari  fbli* 
deqneuutcuimpfis  gcntilibus  aut  paganis  mul* 
to  deteriores  fint  Etenim  no  perCenfimus  q?  facrifi 
cia  vlla  faciant  aut  cploca  orationifue  domos  ali* 
quas  habeant.horum  vita(  qu £  omnino  voluptu* 
ofa  efbEpycuream  exiftimo  illorum  habitariones 
fingulis  ipfis  funt  communes/  Ipffc^  illorum  do-* 
mus  campanarum  in/fotr  coftrucfte  funt  firmiter  ex 
magnis  arbonbus  folidatepalmaru  folijs  defuper 
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contetfe  ZC  aduerfiis  ventos  &  tempeftates  tutifll 
menonuUif(|ittlocts  tarn  magng  vtinillaru  vnica 
fexcentas  eue  pcrfonas  inuenerimus  *  Inter  quaS 
oclp  populofiffimas  efle  coperimus  fie  vt  in  eis  ef* 
fetit  habitarenteppariter  animarii  dece  milia.OcH 
nio  quolibetautfeptennio  fuas  fedes  habitationef 
lie  tranfferut/qui  eius  rei  caufam  incerro  gati  natu* 
ralerefponfumdederut  dicentes  cj>  phebi  vehemS 
tis  eftus  occafione.  hoc  faceret  ob  id  q>  ex  illoRS  Ion 
gioreineodemlocoreUdentiaaerinfecTsis  corra* 

ptufeft  redderetur  que.  res  in  eorii  corporibusvarf 
as  caufaret  egntudines  quequide  eoru  ratio  no  ma 
Je  fumpta  nobis  vifa  eft  Eorum  diuitig  fut  various 
coloru  auium  plumg  aut  in  modu  lapillorum  Mom 
quos  vulgariter  pater  nofter  vocitamus  lamiiie  Ci* 
ue  calculi  quos  ex  pifcium  offibus  lapillis  ve  viridi 
bus  aut  candidis  faciunt  8C  hos  ornatus  gratia  fibi 
ad  genas  labia  vel  aures  fufpendunt.  Alia  quo^  fl 
miuafutilia  &  leuiapro  diuittjs  habet  que  nos  omi 
noparuipendebamus.Corautatioibus  aut  merd 
monrjs  in  vendendo  aut  emendo  nullis  vtunt  qui 
bus  fatis  eft  quod  natura  fponte  (iia  propinat  Au 
rum  vniones  ioealia  ccteracp  fimilia  qug  in  hac  Eu* 
ropapro  diuitrjs  habemus  nihil  extimant  Imo  pg# 
nicus  fpemunt  nee  habere  eurantJn  dando  fie  na* 
turalker  iberalifljmifuntvt  nihil  qnodab  eis  ex* 
petasur  atMiegeftt«Et  queinadmodumm  dando  U» 
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fcerales  font  fie  in  peterido  8c  accipienclo  cupidifli 
mi  poftcp  fe  cuiquam  amieos  exhibuerint  ♦  Maxi* 
mum  potiflimumq*  amirici £  (lie  fignum  in  hoc  per 
hibent  q>  tam  vxores  cp  filias  proprias  amicis  fuis 
pro  hbito  habendas  offeruntin  qua  re  parens  vter 
cp  fe  longe  honoratu  in  exiftimat  cum  nata  eius  8C 
fi  virginemadconcubitu  fiium  quifpiam  dignatut 
8c  abducit  &f  in  hoc  (uam  inter  fe  amiciam  potifli* 
mum  cociliant. Vanjs  in  eox^  deceflu  multim  mo* 
dis  exequrjs  vtu\itur*Porro  fuos  nonulli  defu&os 
iii  humo  cum  aqua  fepehut  &T  inhumane illis  ad  ca 
put  vicfhi  alia  ponentes  quibus  eos  pofTe  vefci  8C 
alimentari  putant  nullum  deinde^ppter  eos  alium 
plan&uin  aut  alias  cerimonias  efficientes»  Alrj  qu| 
bufdam  inlocis  barbanflimo  atcp  inhumamftimo 
fepeliendi  vtuntur  modo.Quippe  eu  coram  que* 
piam  morris  momento  proximum  autumant  illu 
eius  propinquiores  in  filuam  ingentem  quarndam 
deferunt  vbi  eu  in  bombiceis  retiacuhs  illis  in  qui* 
bus  dormitant  impofitum&f  recubantead  duas 
arbores  in  aera  fufpendunt  ac  poftmodum  dudhs 
circa  eu  fie  fufpenfumvna  totadie  choreis  irruente 
iterim  nodle  ei  aqua  vicfHkp  aliu  ex  q^uatuor  aut 
circif  dies  viuere  cjat  ad  caput  apponut  &T  dcinde 
fie  inibi  folo  pendete  reli&o  ad  fuas  habitatioes  re 
deut  quibus  ita padis  fi  ifde fgrotus  poftea  madu 
cet  &  bib  at  ac  inde  ad  coualefcenuam  fanitatemq? 

c    rj 
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Tedeat&adhabitation^ppriamremect  illu  ems 

affines  acpropinqui/cu  maximis  fufcipiut  cerimo 

ni)s  At  pcrpanci  fuut  qui  ta  grande  prgtereant  pc 

riculu  cu  eos  ibidem  nemo  poftea  vifitet  qui  fi  tuc 

inibi  forfan  decedut  nulla  aliamhabent  poftea  fe/ 

pultura*  Alios  quocp  complures  barbaros  habent 

ritus  quoseuitande^plixitatis  hie  omit  jimus  gra* 

tia*  Diuerfis  varrjfq?  medicamibus  in  (iris  njorbis 

&C  ^  gritudinibus  vtunt  qu?  Gc  a  noftris  diferepant 

&T  difcoueniunt  vt  miraremur  haud  paru  quahter 

inde  quis  euadere  poflfet  Nempe  vt  frequenti  didi 

cimus  experientia  cu  eoru  quempia  febneitare  co/ 

tigerit  hora  qua  febris  eum  afperius  inquietat  ipm 

in  frigentiffima  aqua  immergut  &  balneantpoft* 

madumcp  perduashoras  circa  ignem  validucdo 

nee  plurimum  calefcat)curr€re  8c  recurrere  cogut 

ScTpoftremoad  dormiendum  deferunt  quoqui* 

dem  mfcdicamento  eoplures  eoru  fanitati  reftituf 

vidimus.Dietis  etia(quibus  tubus  quatuor  vedie 

bus  abfcp  cibo  Sc  potu  perfiftunt)freqnennffimi$ 

vtunt.  Sanguine  quocpfibiperfepe  cominuut  no 

inbrachijs(falua  ala)fedinlumbis&tibiaru  put* 

pis.Seipfos  etiam  ad  vomitu  cu  certis  herbis  qua$ 

in  ore  deferunt  medicaminis  gratia  plerucp  prouo 

cant  8c  multis  alijs  remedijs  antidorifcp  vtunt  qug 

longum  dinumerare  foret  Multo  fanguine  multo* 

9  flegmatico  humore  h abundant  cibarioru  (Iioril 
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Oceafioe  qex  radicibus/frucfhl}US/Iierbis/vai^fi|J 
pifdbus  faduntOmni  farris  granorud?  alio  rum  (c 
mine  carentComunis  vero  eorum  paftusfiue  vi* 
£bds  arborea  radix  quedam  eft  qua  in  far  rina  fads 
bona  eominuunt  8c  banc  radicem  quidam  eorunt 
jucha  air)  chambi  alij  vero  ygnami  vocitant*  Alijs 
carnibus/prgterqp;  hominu  per  raro  vefeunt  in  qui 
bufquidem  hominu  carnibus  vorandis  fie  in  hum» 
*ii  funt  8c  inmanfaeti  vt  in  hoc  omne  feralem  om# 
nera  ve  beftiale  modu  fuperent.  omnes  em  hoftes 
fuosquosautperimuntautcaptos  detinettam  vi 
ros  cp  farninas  indiftincfte  cum  ea  feritate  deglutiV 
imt  vt  nihil  ferum/nihil  vebrutu  magis  dici  vel  it% 
fpici  qucat  quofquide  fie  eferos  imanefq?  fore  /  va 
rqs  in  locis  mihifrcquentius  contigit  afpexiffe  mi* 
rantibus  illis  q>  inimicos  noftros  fie  quoq*  nequaf 
quammanduearemus.Ethoc  procerto  maieftas 
veftra  rcgia  teneat  EoR*  cofuetudines(quas  pluri* 
mas  habent)fiebarbare  funt.  vt  hie  nune  fufficien* 
ter  fatis  enarrari  n5  valeakEt  qrn  in  meis  hifce  bis 
geminis  nauigatoibus/tam  varia  diuerfac]^  ac  tarn 
anoftris  rebus  dc  modi's  differetia  perlpexi  Iddrf 
eo  hbcllu  quepiam  (que  quattuor  dietas  fiue  qua* 
tuor  naui'gationes  appelio)eoferibereparauieon* 
fcripficp  in  quo  maiorem  reru  a  me  vifaru  parte  di 
(liu&e  fatis/iuxta  ingenioli  mei  tenuitate  /collegia 
Yeru  t  amen  non  adhuc  publicauiji n  fllo  vero  qiB 

c  111 
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omiapaftiailantcr  magis  ac  fingillatim  tangent»? 
iddrco  vmuerfaIiahk(plumodo  ,pfequens  adna* 
uigationem  noftra  priorem  perfidenda  a  qua  pau 
fifper  digreffus  fueram  sam  redeo» 
I  IN  HOC  NAVIGU  NOSTRI  PRIMORdfo 
notafoiPcomoditatis  res/no  vidimufiddrco(  vt  opi 
nor)q>  eoi£  linguS  no  capiebarnus  prgtercp  nonuU 
la  ami  denotantia/quod  nonulla  xndida  in  teilure  il 
la  effe  monftrabant  ♦  Hecrine  jfo  tellus  quo  ad  fui 
|ku  pofitioneq*  tarn  bona  eft  vt  vix  melior  queatv 
Cocordauimus  aut  vt  ilia  derelinquetes  logins  na* 
liigatione^ducerenius*Qua  vnanimftate  fufcep* 
ta/nos  dehinc  arida  ipam  coll ateraliter  femg  feeffca 
*e$  nccno  gyros  mFtos  fcalafq?  plures  rircueuntes 
S£  interim  cu  mftis  varrjfq?  locois illoru  ineolis  c5 
ferentiahabentes/tande  certos  poft  aliquot  dies 
poitui  cuidS  applicuimus /in  quo  nos  grandi  a  peri 
culo  altitono  fpititui  coplacuit  eripere .  Huius  em 
modi  porrii  epprimu  introgreifi  fuimus  populario 
ne  vna  eoi£ hoc  eft  pagu  aut  villa  fuper  aquas(  vt 
Venetig)pofita  coperimus  /in  qua  ingetes,xx*edes 
aut  drciter  erat  in  modii  campanaru  vt  prgta&um 
eft  effe&g  at£p  fu£  ligneis  vallis  folidis  8c  fortibus 
femiter  fundatg/  prg  quaru  portidbus  leuaticij  p5 
tes  porfredti  erant  per  quos  ab  altera  ad  altera  tarn 
?5per  copadiffimamftratatranfituseratlgithu^ 
iuimodi  populatois  inco^  epptimu  nos  intuituita 
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funt  magno  propter  nos  timore  affe&i  funt/cpob* 
rem  fuos  confeftim  pontes  omnes  cotra  noi  eleua 
uerunt&fefe  drindeinfuis  domibus  abdiderunt 
Qua  rem  ^pfpecftantibus  nobis  Sc  haud  paifc  adml 
rantibus  ecce  duodedm  eorulintres  vFtirciter/  fin 
gulas  ex  folo  arboris  caudice  cauatas(quo  nauium 
genere  vtunc)ad  nos  interim  per  jquor  aduentare 
confpeximus/quoR!  naucleri  effigiem  noftra  habj 
cuq?  mirantes  ac  (e(e  circu  nos  vndiq?  recumferen 
res  nos  eminus  afpiriebacQuos  nos  quocp  ex  ad 
uerfo  profpicientes/plurima  eis  amicicig  Ggna  de* 
dimus/quibus  eos/vt  ad  nos  intrepidi  accederent/ 
cxbortabamur/quod  tn  efficere  cotepfenmt*Qu5 
rem  nobis  pcipientibus  mox  ad  eos  remigare  incg 
pmras/  qui  nequacp  rios  prgf  iolati  f it  quinymmo 
Orris  cofeftim  in  terram  fugd*  datis  nobis  interim 
fignis  vt  iilos  paulifper  expecftaremus*  Ipi  em  exte 
plo  reuerfuri  forentTumq?  in  monte  quenda  x>pe 
raueft/a  q  edu<ffa's  bisocflo  iuuencuf  &C  i  lintribus 
(uis  pfatis  vna  feci  affuptis  mox  j^fas  nos  regre& 
C  fun  Et  poft  H?c  ex  iuuecuf  ipis  qtuor  i  finguf  na 
uiu  nrai?  pofuert/que  faciedi  modu  noshaud  pax$ 
admirati  tuc  fuimus/^put  vf  a.fatis  £pedere  pt  ma* 
icftas.Cfteruc^  cu  fintribus  fuis  pmiffis  inf  nos  na 
cefq?  nraf  comixti  fut  &£  nobifcu  ficpacifice  locuti 
fut  vtillos  amicos  nros  fideliflimos  effe  reputare^ 
musJnfca  jtoeece  4<2?  ex  domibuTcQ^pmeorauf 
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gen*  toon  modica  per  mare  na titans  aduentarece* 
pitquibus  lea  aducnientibui  Sfnauibus  nris  iam 
appropinquate  indpienobus  nee  m  proinde  mail 
quitcp  adhuciufpicaremurrurfu  ad  earudc  domo 
m  eoifcfores/vctulas  nonullas  cofpeximus  qufim 
maniter  vociferantes  8c  coda  snagnis  damoribus 
implentes  fibimet/in  magng  anxietatis  indicia  pro 
prios  euellebat  capillos  quj  res  magna  mali  fufpe* 
&ionem  nobis  tunc  attutit  Turnip  ilibito  f  adu  eft 
Vt  iuuencule  ille  quas  in  nns  impofucrantnauibus 
mox  7  mare^pfiief  ent  ac  ilU  qua  in  Hnthbus  erant  fe 
(e  a  nobis  dongantes  mox  contra  nos  amis  (bos 
intenderent  nofqj  durifOmc  fagittarent  ♦  Qui  #a 
adomibus  per  marc  nacantesaduenicbant  fiaguH 
latentesinyndislanceasferebantex  quibus  eofS 
proditione  cognouimus  Et  turn  no  folum  nofmct 
magnammiterdefendcrcveriictiamiilos  grauiter 
of&ndercincepimus  Ita  vt  plures  eorum  fefdlos 
cumftrageeorunoparua  perfregcrinms  8c  pgni^ 
tusinponto  (ubmerierimus^ppter  quod  rek'quis» 
fafdis  fins  cu  damno  com  rrsaximo  reli&is  per  ma^ 
re  natantes  omnes  in  terram  fugerunt  inter  emptis 
«x  ds.xx* velcorcitcr  vulneratis  tfo  pkiribus  8c  ex 
feoftris  qtikf?  dumtaxat  lefis  qui  omnes  ex  dci  gra 
tia  incohimitati  reflituti  (ut  Comprehedirnus  aute 
Sctuftccxpretacfh's  iuuenculis  duas  S>C  vixos  tres 
aeddkincdomos  cOi*  vifiuuimus  8c  inillas  intrai 
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tiimus  ve«z  I  eis  quitqua(nifi  vetulas  duas  et  egtcr# 
tantem  viru  vnicu)non  inuenimus.quafquide  eo* 
run!  demos  igni  fuccendere  no  voluimus  ob  id  g> 
cofrientij  fcrupulii  hoc  ipfum  cfTc  formidabamus 
Pofthgcantemad  naues  noftras  cu  prjtadis  cgfr 
ptiuis  quincp  remeauimus  &  eofdecaptiuos/pr|ii 
tercp  iuuenculasipfas/in  compedibus  ferreis  alliga 
uimus  Eede  tfo  iuuencule  captiuoi^cp  viroR2  vnus 
peruenienti  node  a  nobis  fubtiliflinae  euafcrut  his 
itacp  peradis.  Sequenti  die  concordauimus  vt  re* 
lido  portu  illo longius  fecundu  collcm  procedere 
raus  percurfifcpJxxx.fere  leucis  gentem  alia  quam 
dam  coperimus  lingua  &  conuerfationj  p^nitus  a 
priore  diuerfam  Couenimufq?  vt  clafTem  inibi  no 
ftram  anchoraremus  &  deindein  terrain  ipam/cu 
nauiculis  noftris  accederemus.  Vidimus  autetunc 
adlittus  in  plaga  gentiu  turbam.iirj.  M.  perfonaru 
Velrircitcrexifterequicunosappropriare  perfen 
ferunt  nequacp  ncs  prfftolati  funt  quinymmo  cum 
dis  qu£  habebant  relidis  omnes  in  filuas  &T  nemo 
ra  diffugcrut  Turn  vero  in  terra  profilietes/&  via 
vnam  in  filuas  tendente  /cjptus  eft  balifte  iadus  /{> 
ambulantes  mox  tentoria  plura  inuenimiis  quj  ibi 
dem  ad  pifcandu  gens  ilia  tetenderat&f  itiUlis  co* 
piofos  ad  de  coquendas  epulas  (lias  ignes  accende 
rat/ac,pfedo  befh'as  ac  pfrs  variaiv  fpecieru  pifces 
iam  affabat  Vidimus  ame  inibi  certu  afiari animal 
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quoderat(demptis  alis  quibus  carebat)ferpenti  fj 
tftiliimu  turnip  brutu  acfilueftre  apparebat  vt  eius 
no  modicii  miraremur  feritate  ♦  Nobis  vero  per  ea 
dem  tentoria  longius  ^gredientibus  piurimos  hu 
iufcemodi  ferpetes  viuos  inuenimus  qui  ligatis  pe 
dibus  ora  quoq?  fimbus  ligata  ne  eade  aperire  pof 
fent  habebat/,put  decanibus  atit  feris  alrjs  ne  mot 
dere  queant  effici  folet» A(pe<flu tarn  feru  eade  prg 
feferut  animaliavtnosillavenenofaputantes  nul 
latenus  auderemus  cotingere.Capycolis  in  magni 
cudinebrachio  vero  cu  medio  in  longitudine  £qua 
tiafunc.Pedes  longos  materialefq;  niuitu  ac  foni* 
bus  vngulis  armatos  nccnon  8c  difcotorepelledi* 
uerfilTima  habet/roftruq*  ac  facie  veri  ferpetis  get 
ftant/a  quorg  naribus  vtcj?  ad  extrema  caitdam  fes 
ca  qucda  per  tergu  flic  protendit  vt  animalia  ill  a  ve 
ros  ferpenteselieiudicaremus/8cTnihilominus  eig 
gens  pfata  vefcif.  Pane  fuu  ges  eadem  ex  pifcibus' 
quos  in  matipifcant  efficiut  .Prima  cm  pifciedbs 
ipfbs  inferuencl  aqua  aliquantifper  excoquut.Oe^ 
inde  veto  contundunt '&  copiftant  Sc  in  panes  c5 
glutinant  qs  fliper  prunas  infupcr  corret  8c  randc 
indepoftea  manducat/ hofquide  panes  abates  cp 
bonos  efle  repimus.  Alia  qixocp  cprnfta  efculeta  a> 
bariacp  tarn  in  fru<flibus  c|  in  varqs  radiabus  red/ 
n^itqlonguenumerareforet.Cumauta  film's  ad 
^s  autugerat  no  rediret  niM  de  rebus  eoisc  vc  am* 
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pUusde  nobis  fecurifieret)aufet?e  vohimus  q\&h 
nymrtto  in  eifd£  eoi£  tentorijs  gmFta  de  reculis  no 
ftris  inlods  q  perpederepoffentderelinquetes  ad 
tiaues  nfas  fub  no  Ac  repedauimus.  Sequcnti  #0 
dfccu  ex  orhi  titan  inciperet  i'nfinita  in  littore  gett 
tc  cxiftere  gcgpimus  ad  qs  in  terra  tuc  acceffimus* 
Et  £puis  fe  nf i  ttmidos  oftederet  feipos  tn  iter  nos 
permifcuerut  &  nobifcu  pra&icare  ac  couerfari  ca 
fecuritate  c£ perut  amicos  nros  fe  plurimu  fore  per 
fimulantes/infinuantefqjiUichabitatioes  eoi?  nom 
efle/veR2  qp  pifcandi  gra  adueneracEt  iddrco  rogi 
tates  vt  ad  eor$2  pagos  cu  eis  accederemus  ipi  etefii 
nos  tamcp  amicos  redpere  vellent  ct  h£c  quide  de 
nobis  cocgperat  amicicia  captiuoi^  duoi^  illoi?2(qs 
tenebamus  )occafioe/qui  eoi^inimiderat*Vifaac 
COR?  magna  rogadi  importunitate  cocoidauimus» 
xxii).ex  n  obis  cu  ilFi  bono  ap  £atu  cu  ftabili  mente 
(fi  cogeret  neceffitas)oes  ftrgnue  moriCu  ita<^  no 
bi(cu  per  tres  exutiflent  dies  &  trcs  cu  eis  [5  plaga 
terrac^  ilia  exceffiflemus  leucas/ad  paguvnu  nouc 
dumtaxat  domoi*  venimus  vbi  cu  tot  tamq?  ba# 
baris  cerimonijs  ab  eis  fufceptifoimus  vt  fcribeic 
penna  novaleat/vtputa  cu  choreis  Sc  catids  acplaf 
iffcbus hilaritate  Sc  Ijtida mixtis/necno cu fertfuFci 
barijfep  mFtis.Et  ibide  no&e  ilia  requieuimus  vbi 
^pprias  vxores  fuas  nobis  cu  pi  ,pc!igalitateobtufc 
iut/q  quide  nos  fie  lportue  folidtabat  vt  vbi  eifdS 
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reGftere  lufficeremus  poftcp  aut  illic  nocte  vna  cu 
ttiedia  die  pefrftitimus/inges  ad  mirabifq*  ppFs  abf , 
qt  cu&atioe  ftuporecp  ad  nos  mfpicicdos  aduenit 
cjr*  feniores  nos  qq?  rogabat  vt  fecu  ad  alios  eoRt 
pago$(qui  logius  in  terra  erat)comearemus  quod 
ec  quide  eis  anuimuiHic  di<fhi  facile  no  e  <!gtos  ipi 
nobis  ipedert  honores  Fuimus  aut  apud  cpmttas 
coiu  populatoes/perltegtos  noue  dies  cu  ipis  euti 
res  ob  quod  nobis  nri  q  in  nauibus  remaferat  retu 
lert  foci]  fe  idcir co  pleruqp  I  anxietate  timorec^,  no 
minio  extitifTe.  Nobis  aut  bis  noue  leucis  aut  citci 
tcr  I  eoru  terra  exiftenbus  ad  naues  nf  as  repedare 
propofuimus  Et  quide  noftro  in  regrefTu  tarn  co# 
piofaexris  virora  acmuiieru  mulutudo  accurrit 
qui  nos  vfcpfad  mare  profecuti  funt/vt  hoc  ipfom 
mirabile  foret^Cumc^  nofhi  queropia  ex  itihere  fa 
eigatumcotingcret  ipfi  nos  fubleuabat  &Cin  fuis 
retiacufis  i  qiiibus  dormicat  ftudiofiflime  fubuehe 
bant.Fn  tranfitu  quec^  flurninu  qug  apud  eos  plur/ 
ma  font  8c  maxtma/fic  nos  cum  fuis  artifices  fecu 
r'i  tranfmitcebat  vt  nulla  vfq?  pericula perrimefce* 
rimus;Plurimi  ctia  eoru  nos  comitabant  reru  ftia> 
ru  onufti/qixas  nobis /dederatillas  in  retiaculis  illis 
quibus  dorntiut  ve&antes  plumaria  videlicet  prg 
ditfitnecno  areas  mukos/fagittafcp  multas/  acinfi 
fiitos  diuerforucoldrum  pfitacos  Alfj  quoqp  com* 
plures  fupellcdilem  fua  tota  ferentes  animalia  ctia 
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Fottunatu  fe  FceKcemq?  putabat  qui  in  tranfrnean* 
dis  aquis  nos  in  colfo  dorfo  ve(uo  trafue&are  pog 
tcrat  Quaprimu  aute  ad  mare  pertigimns  8>C  fo(c& 
los  noftros  confcendcre  voluimus  in  ipfo  fafelotu 
noftroru  afccnfu  tanta  ipforum  nos  comitantiu  et 
nobifcu  afcendere  cocertanriu  ac  naues  noftras  vi 
dere  cocupifcentiuprefiiira  fuit  vt  nqftri  Idem  fafc 
h'pgne  pre  ponderefubmergeren  t/in  ipfis  aute  no 
ftris  eifdem  fafelis  recepimns  ex  eis  nobifcu  quot 
quotpotuimus  ac  eos  adnaues  noftras  vfcp  per* 
duximus  Tanti  etiam  illoruper  marenatantes  &> 
vnanoscocomitantes  aduenerut  vttot  aduenta* 
remoleftiufcule  ferremus  cu  fiquide  plurefcp  mil* 
le  in  noftras  naues  licet  nudi&  inermes  introiuife 
fent/apparatum  artificiuqj  noftru  necno  8c  nauiu 
ipfaru  magnitudinem  mirantes  Aft  tuncquiddam 
rifu  dignu  accidit  Nam  cu  machinai^/tormentoril 
c^bellicoru  noftroru  quedaexonerare  cocupere* 
rnus  et  ,ppter  hoc(impofito  igne)machin§  ipfg  bor 
tidiflime  tenuiflent  pars  illoru  maxima(  audito  bu 
ittfcemoditonitruo)fefe  in  mare  natitans  pcrcipi* 
tanit  veluti  fblite  (untrane  in  ripafidetes  qu£  fifof 
taffis  tumultuoium  quitqua  audiunt  fefc  in  ^pfun^ 
dumlutilatitaturgimrnergut  /quemadmodum  8C 
gens  ilia  tunc  fecerunrilliq?  eoruquiad  naues  au* 
fogerantcfic  tunc  perrernti  fuerut  vt  nos  facfh  no* 
flrinofmetrephenderemus.Veruillos  mox  fecife? 
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ws  ef!c  fcamus  ncc  amplius  ftupidos  eflfe  permifi 
mus  infinu antes  eis  cj>  cu  talibus  armis  hoftes  no* 
firos  perimeremus.Poftcp  aut  lllos  ilia  tota  die  in 
riatuhus  ni  is  feftiu %  tracflauirnus  ipfos  a  nobis  abi 
turos  eflfe  monuimus  qm  feqnti  no&e  nos  ab  hinc 
abfcedere  cupiebamus*Quo  audito/ipi  cu  fumma 
amicicia  beneuolentiacp  mox  a  nobis  egreili  funt. 
In  hac  genre  eoruq?  terra  cpmultos  eoR2  ntus  vidi 
cognouicp  in  quibus  hicdiutius  imorarino  cupio 
Cumpofteanofle  v^ftraqueat  maieftas  qualiter 
in  quauis  nauigationu  har^  m£  arii  magis  admiran* 
da  annotatu£p  digniqra  cofcripferim  acin  hbeUum 
vnu  ftilo  geographico  collegerem  que  libellu  qua* 
fcuor  dietas  intitulaui  8(  in  quo  fingula  particularit? 
$k  minutim  notaui  fed  ha&enus  a  me  non  emifi  ob 
id  cp  illu  adhucreuifere  collationareqp  mihi  necelle 
eft  Terra  ilia  gente  multa  populofa  eft  ac  multis  di 
ucriiscj?  animalibus  8c  noftns  pauciflime  fimihbus 
vndiq?  denfifFima,Dcptis  konibus  vrfis  ceruis  fui 
bus  capreohfq?  &C  damis  qug  &C  quide  deformita* 
rem  quada  a  noftris  retinent  equisacmulis  afinifV 
q?  8c  canibus.acomni  minuto  pecore(vt  fuiiLOues 
&  (imilia)necno  Be  vaccinis  armetis  pgnitus  caret/ 
verutamen  ahjs  cjp  plurimis  varioru  generu  anima 
hbuscqug  no  faale  dixerim)habundantes  funi  fed 
f  amen  omnia  filueftna  funt  quibus  in  fuis  agetidis 
mime  vtunt,Quidpiura:Hi)  tot  tamifcp  diuerfo* 
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Cuhtvt  idfitvituenarratuCp  mirabile  regio  fiquu 
dem  ilia  multum  amena  firu&iferaq?  eft/filuis  ac  ne 
moribus  maximis  plgna  quae  omni  tempore  viret 
nec  coram  vmfp  folia  fluunt*  Frudus  eriam  innup 
merabiles  &T  noftris  omnino  diffimiles  habent  hec 
cine  tellus  in  torrida  zona  fita  eft  dire&e  lub  para^ 
lello  qui  cancri  tropica  defcribit  vfi  polus  orizon* 
tis  eiufde  fc.xxirj.gradibus  eleuat  in  fine  climatis  fe 
cundi  Nobis  autinibi  exiftentibus  nos  coteplatS 
populus  multus  aduenit  effigiem  aibedinerncp  no 
ftram  mirantes  quibus  vnde  veniremus  fcifcitanti 
bus  e  ccelo  inuifende  terre  gratia  nos  defcendifle 
refpondimus  quod  8C  vriq?  ipfi  credebat  in  hac  tel 
lure  baptifteria  fonteftig  facros  pluf  es  inftituimus 
in  quibus  eoruminfinirifeipfos  baptifari  fecerunt 
fe  eoru  lingua  charaibi  hoc  eft  magng  fapientig  vi# 
ros  vocantes  Etprouinciaip fa  Parian  ab  ipfis  nun 
cupata  eft  «Poftea  aut portu  ilium  terramcp  dere* 
linquetes  ac  fecundu  coile  tranfnauigantes  8C  let 
ram  ipfam  vifu  femper  {equentesJDccclxxJeucas 
aportuiilo  percurrimus  facientes  gyros  tircuituD 
cp  interim  multos  &cum  gentibiis  multis  cornier 
fantes  pradicantefc^,  Vbianplerifc^  loci's  auf^(fecl 
no  in  grandi  copia>eminius  cii  nobis  terras  illas  re 
perire  &C  fi  i  eis  auFg  fo  ret  tuc  fufficeret  cognblcerc 
JBt  quia  tuncxiijaam  menfibus  in  nauigauong  nra 
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perflfteramus  et  naualia  nra  apparatufqj  noftri  to 
ii  penf  eonfompti  erant  hominefq*  labore  perfra* 
4fhComunem  inter  nos  de  reftaurandisniauicuHs 
tioftris  qug  aqua  vndicp  recipiebant  Sc  tepetunda 
hyfpania  iniuimus  cocordiamin  qua  dum  perftfte 
remus  vnanimitatf  prope  portu  vnu  cramus  tori* 
us  orbis  optimii  in  quem  cu  nauibiis  noftris  intro 
cuntesf  getem  ibideinfinitainucnimus  qugnos  cu 
magna  (ufcepit  amieicia  in  terra  auteilla  nauicula 
vna  cumreliquis  nauiculis  noftris  ac  dolrjs  nouam 
fabricauimus  ipfafcp  machinas  noftras  ac  tormen 
ca  bellica  qu£  in  aquis  vndi  cp  pgne  pcribant  in  tev* 
ramfofcepimus  noftrafcjj  naues  ab  eis  exoneraui* 
mus  8c  poft  hgc  in  terra  traxrmus  et  refecimus  cot* 
rexnnufcp&pgnitusreparauimus.In  qua  re  eiufc 
dem  teliuris  incole  no  paruu  nobis  adiuuamen  ex* 
hibuere  quinyrnmo  nobis  defuis  vi&ualibus  ex 
aflfecfhilargitifpontgfuafuere  propter  quod  inibt 
per  paucade  noftris  cofumpfimus  quaquiderem 
mgentfprobeneplacitoduxirnus  cumfatis  tenuia 
tunc  teneretnus  cum  quibus  hyfpaniarn  noftram 
no  (nifi  ind(gentes)repetere  potui  (Tenuis,  In  portu 
autillo.xxxvi),diebusperftitimus  frequentius  ad 
populations  eorucum  eis  euntes  vbi  finguli  no> 
bis  non  paruum  exhibebant  honorem*Nobi$  aict 
portum  eundem  exire  8c  namgatione  noftra  refle* 
drere  concupifcentibus  concjuefti  funt  illigettteitt 
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quamda  valdeferoce  SCeis  infeftam  exiflere/qut 
certo  amii  tempore  per  viam  maris  in  ipfam  eora 
terra  per  infidias  ingreffi  nunc  ,pd ttorie/nuc  j>  vim 
cpmultoseoruinterimerentmanducarentq*  deinf 
de. Alios  tfo  in fua  terra  fuafcp  domos  capriuatos 
ducerent/contra  quos  ipi  fe  vix  defendere  po  (Cent 
nobis  infmuantes  genre  iliam  quamda  inhabitare 
infula  quf  I  mari  leucis  centu  aut  circiter  erat.Qu5 
remipft  nobis  cu  tanto  affe<flu  ac  qu  crime nia  com 
memorauerut  vt cis  ex  condolentia  magna  crede* 
remus/^pmitteremufqp  vt  de  tdintis  eos  vindicare* 
mus  iniuri)s/i>pter  quod  illi  loetantes  no  paru  effe 
&/  fefe  nobifcum  venturos  (ponte  fua  propria  ob 
tulerut/quod  plures  ob  caufas  acceptare  recufauif 
mus  demptis  feptrm  quos  data  cotidmone  reegpf 
mus  vt  folt  in  fuis  lintribus  i  proprixremearet/  qni 
reducendoru  corii  cura  fufcipere  nequaqua  inz&n* 
debamus  cm  condition* ipfi  cpgraranter  acquic&ic 
rut^Etttaillos  amicos  noftros  plurimueffedlos  dc 
relinquetes  ab  eis  abeeflimus^Reftauratis  autrepai 
jratifcp  naualibus  noftris/fepte  pergyru  maris(ven 
lb  ini grjcu  8c  ieuante  nos  ducente)  nauigauimus 
dies  Pod  quos  plurimis  obuiauimus  infuks  quuu 
quide  alig  habitat?  alig  $o  defert^erat.Haru  igitur 
vnitande  appropinquates  SC  naues  noftras  inibi 
fifterefacientes/vidimus  ibidem  cpmaximu  gen& 
Us  aceruu  qui infulam ilia  Ity  nuncuparem  quibus 
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dis  &T  machinis  tribus  ftipatis  terrg  eidem  vicinius 

appropiquates.iirj*C,viros  cu  mulieribus  cpmlxte 

iuxtalittus  effe  confpeximus  qui  vt  /deprioribus# 

habitu  eft  oms  nudi  meantes/corpe  ftrgnuo  erat/ 

necno  bellicofi  plurimu  validiq?  apparebant/cum 

fi'quide  ojtis  armis  fuis  arcubus  videlicet  &T  fagit* 

lis  lanceifq?  armari  effet/  quorum  quocp  coplureS 

parmas  etia  qdrataue  fcuta  gerebat  cjbus  fie  opor 

tune  fefe  pmuniebat  vt  eos  1  iaculadis  fagittis  fuis 

in  aliquo  no  impediret.  Cumcp  cu  phafelis  noftris 

terrgipfi  cptus  eftfagittg  volatus  appropiaflemutf 

oms  citius  in  mare^pfiliemnt  &  infinitis  emifRs  fa* 

gittis  fefe  contra  nos  ftr£nue(nein  terra  defcende* 

repo(Temus)defendereoccepert.Oms  vero  £  cot 

pus  diuerfis  coloribus  depi&i  &  vanjs  volucrupe 

nis  ornati  erant/quos  hrj  qui  nobifcu  venerat  afpi* 

cientes  illos  ad  prgliandu  paratos  eflequotiefcun* 

<p  fie  picfti  aut  airium  plumis  ornati  (lint  nobis  infi 

nuerut Jntantu  aut  introitu  terrg  nobis  impedieft 

vt  faxiuomas  machinas  noftras  in  eos  coa<£H  fueii 

mus  emittere/quarcaudito  tumultu  impeta&vifo 

necno  ex  eis  plerifcp  in  terra  mprtuis  deridifle  pro 

fpecflis/oms  interra  kCe  rec£ perunt*  Tumc^  facfio 

inter  nos  cpnftlio*xlrj.de  nobis  in  terra  poll  eos  to 

condauimus  exilire  &  aduerfus  eos  magnoanimc* 
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pugnare  quod  Sc  quide  fgcimus*  Na  tu  aduerfum 
jllos  in  terram  eii  armis  noftris  profiluimus  /cotra 
cpilli  fie fefe nobis  oppofuert  vtduabus  ferme  ha 
lis  cotinuuinuice  geflerimus  bellu/pter  id  q?  de  ds 
magna  faceremus  vidoriam  demptis  eoru  pcrpau 
cis  quos  baliftanj  colubrinarfjC^  noftri  fuis  intetz* 
tncrunttelis  quod  idcirco  ita  effe&u  e  quia  feipfos 
a  nobis  aclaceis  enfibufq?  noftris  fubtiliter  fubtra* 
fiebat»  Verutamen  tanta  demu  in  cos  incurrimus 
violentiavt  illos  cugladrjs  mucronibufqj  noftris 
cominus  attingeremus  .QUiofquide  cu  gfenfiffent 
omes  in  fuga  per  (iluas  Sc  nemora  conuerfi  funt/ac 
nos  campi  vi&ores(interfe<fhs  ex  cis  vulneratifqj 
plurimis)defenierunt*Hos  aut  pro  die  ilia  longio/ 
re  fuga  nequaqua  infequi  voluimus/ob  id  cp  fati* 
gaiti  nimiu  tuc  effemus  quinpotius  adnaues  nras 
cum  tauta  feptem  lllorumqug  nobifcum  venerant 
remeauirnuslamciavt  tantum  infe  gaudium  vix 
ipftfufcipepofFent*  Sequeti  aut  aduetatedievidi 
mus  per  infulam  ipfam  copiofam  gentium  appro 
pinquare  cateruam  cormbus  inftrumentifq?  alrjs 
quibus  in  bellis  vtunturbucrinantem/qui  8c  quo* 
que  depi&i  omnes  ac  varrjs  volucrti  plumis  orna* 
tietant*ltavtiutuerimirabileforet  quibus  percg^ 
ptis  ex  inito  rur(u  inf  nos  deliberauimus  cofilio  vt 
ft  gens  hgc  nobis  inimicicias  pararet/nofmet  ofe 

d  i] 
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trt  vnu  cogregaremus  videremuf<£  mueuo  femper 
at  interim  fatageremus  vt  amfcos  nobis  xllos  effi* 
«remtrs  /quibus  amiciria  noftrano  reripientibius 
Ufos  quafi  hoftes  tracfiaremus/ac  quotquOt  ex  cis 
coprehenderevaleremusferuosnoftros  acmana 
piaperpetua  faceremus/&  tunc  armatiores  vt  po 
ftrimus  circa  plaga  ipfam  1  gyru  nos  collegimus.Ii* 
liVerOCvrputoprgmachinaru  noftraru  ftupore) 
fios  in  terram  tunc  minime  ,phibuerunt  exilere.Ex 
iuimusigiturineosinterrara  quadrifariam  diuifi 
lvij>viri  umguli  decurione  fuu  fequentes/&:  cu  ti$ 
f  ongu  manuale  geflimus  bellum,  Verutamen  pofl 
diutumampugnapUirimuq?  certamen  nccno  in> 
teremptos  ex  eis  multos/omnes  in  fuga  cocgimus 
9fC  ad  vfq?  population?  corum  vnam  profecuri  fui 
mus  vbi  comprehenfis  exeis.xxv.captiuis  eande 
corum  populatione'igni  cobuffimus  be  infuper  ad 
naues  nofiras  cu  ipfis,xxv*captiuis  repedauimus 
interfcefhs  exeademgente  vulneratifcp  plurimis/ 
Cx  nfis  aut interepto  diitaxat  vnafed  vulneratis* 
xxi^qui  oes  ex  dei  adiutorio  fanitate  recuperaue* 
rtit*C£teru  aut  recurfu  I  patria  p  nos  deliberate  or 
dinatocp  viri  feptem  illi  qui  nobifcu  iiluc  venerant 
quoru  quinq?  in  pr^miflb  bello- vulnerati  extiterac 
phafelo  vno  ininfulailla  arrepto  cu  csptiuis  feptg 
(quos  illis  tribuimus)  tres  videlicet  viros  &C  quatu 
O*  mulieres  m  terram  fua  cu  gaudio  magno  et  ma* 
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fna  viritf  noftraru  admiratione  regf efli'fut,Nofi$ 
yfpanie  viarn  fequentes  Caliciu  tandem  repetiuj 
mus  porta  cum.  CC*xxtj*captiuatis  perfbnis*xv# 
O&obris  die  Anno  dniu  IVLcccclxxxxix^Vbi  l^tifli 
me  fufegpti  fuimus/ac  vbi  eofde  captiuos  noftros 
vendidimus.Et  hgc  funt  qug  in  hac  nauigatioe  no* 
lira  priore  anno  tatu  digniora  cofpeximus* 

De  fecundarig  nauigatiois  curlii 

VANTVM  AD  SECVNDARIB 
nauigationi's  curium  8c  ea  qug  in  ilia  me 
q  moratu  digna  confpexi  /dicet  in  fequen 
tibus»Eandem  igit  inchoantes  nauigatio 
licm  Calicium  exiuimus  porta  Anno  dni  JVLcccc 
lxxxix.Mai]  die.  Quo  exitu  facflo  nos  curfum  no* 
ftrum  Campiuiridis  ad  infulas  arripientes  necno 
ad  infularum  magng  Canarig  vifum  tranfabeun* 
tes  in  tantu  nauigauimus  vtinfulg  cuidam  qu£  ig* 
nis  infuladicit  applicaremus/vbifa<fla  nobis  de  h> 
gnis  8c  aqua  ^puifione  &C  nauigationenoflrarur* 
fum g  Lebecciu  vetu  inc^pta efLPoft  enauigatos 
xix.dies  terra  quadanoua  tandetenuimus/quam 
quide  firma  exiftere  cenfuimus  cotra  ilia  de  qua  fa 
&ainluperiont>u$metio  eft/&Tqu?  quide  terra  ia 
gjona  tornda  extra  linearo  fquino&Mem  ad  parse 
Auftnfitac  fupraquameridioiialis  f  olus  fe-v.ex 
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aftif  gracfibus  extra  quodeunq?  clima*diftat<^  ea/ 
4ern  terra  aprgnorninatis  infulis  vt  per  Lebeccium 
ventu  coftabat  leuris«cccccln  qua  terra  dies  cu  no 
iflibus  jquales^xxvi)  Junrj  cum  fol  in  cancri  tropin 
co  eft  exiftere  repcrimus  ♦Eande  terra  in  aquis  01* 
no  fubmerfam  necnon  magnis  fluminibus  gfufam 
efle  iuuenimus/qu?  et  quidem  femet  plurimu  virit 
dem  et  proc^ras  aloffimafcp  arbores  habente  mon 
ftrabatvnde  nemine  in  ilia  effe  tunc  percgpimus* 
Turn  vero  coftitimus  &  claflem  noftra  anchoraui 
mus  folutis  nonnuUis  phafelis  cu  quibus,in  terram 
ipfarn  accedere  tentauimus.Porro  nos  aditum  in  i! 
lam  queretes  8c  drcu  earn  %>ius  gyrantes  ipam  vt 
prjtadu  eft  fie  fluminu  vndis  vbic^  perfulam  in* 
uenimus  vt  nufcp  locus  eflet  qui  maximis  aquis 
no  immadefcerek Vidimus  txi  interim  per  flumina 
ipfafigna^multaquemadmodu  ipfa  eadem  tellus 
jsnhabitata  effet  8C  incolis  mFtis  ff cunda.  At  qm  ea 
defignacoGderatutiinipfam  defcendere  nequie* 
bamus/ad  naues  nfas  reuerti  cocordauimus  quod 
I^quide  f^cimus^Quibus  ab  hinc  exanchoratis/ 
poffeainf  Leuante  Sc  Seroccu  ventu/ collaterals 
ieamduterram(fic(pirante  vento)  nauigauimus/ 
pertentantes  ffpius  interim  pturibus  cp.xl  duraiiti 
bus  leucis  fi  irripfam  penetrare  inlulam  valeremus 
Qui  labor  ois  in2Lnis  extitit*  Cu  fiquide  illo  in  late 
re  marls  fiuxu  qui  a  Serocco  ad  Magiflrale  ab&bat 
fie  viokoni  coperaimus  vt  idem  mare  fe  nauigabi 
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lenopr^beret,  Quibus  cognttfe  IncScnfnientslbiis 
confilio  fadio  couenimus/vt  iiauigiu  noftrii  £  ma^ 
re  ad  Magiftrale  refledte  remits»  Tumqj  fecudu  tef 
ram  ipam  intatu  nauigauimus  vt  tande  portui  vm 
appiicaremus/ qui  beHiffimainfuIam  bc&ffimuq; 
finuquendam  in  eins  in greOu  teoebat/fiipra  que 
nobis  nauigantibus  vt  in  iliu  introi r^epoffemns  im 
menfam  ininfulaipfagentiutofbamamari  quatu 
or  lends  aut  tirciter  diftate  vidimus  •  Cuius  ret  gfs 
Iftati  n5  paru  extitimus Jgir  paratis  jiauiculis  nris 
vt  in  cande  infiila  vaderenius  iintre  quad!  in  qua  ]| 
{bn£  complures  erant  ex  alto  man  venire  vidimus 
^ppter  quod  tuc  couenirnus  vt  eis  inuafts  fipos  co* 
pr^henderemus  ♦  Et  tuc  in  ilios  nauigareing] 
(ne  euadere  poflfenOdrcudare  occeptmus/  qi 
fifaquoq?  vice  nitentibus  vidimus  flIos(auiafemi 
perata  manete)remis  fuis  oibus  furfum  eredHs  qua 
11  firmos  ac  refiftentes  ie  fignificare  veile/qua  re  fie 
kldrco  iifos  effieere  putauimus  vt  inde  rads  in  zdmi 
rationetn  couerterec.  Cu  >ft>  fib*  no$  cominus  app 
ptnqre  cognouifient  remis  fuis  i  aqua  coueriis  tee 
ra  j?fus  remigare  iceper»  Attn  nobifcucatbafu  vm 
xlv.dolioru  volatu  celenimu  educebamus/qug  me 
tali  nauigio  delata  cfi:  vt  fubito  ventu  fu|>  eos  olbti 
fttretX^umcpirruendiinillos  adueniflet  comodi* 
tfts  ipfi  fiefe  apparatus  fuu  in  phafelo  &10  ordinate 
Ipargetes/fequo^ad  nauigandi  acdnxeft  ka<J 
cu  eospr|teri]fremus/ipilugerc 
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nonullis  tunc  expedftis  phafelis/validis  viris  ftipa 
tis  %los  tunc  eoprehendere  putantcs  mox  in  cos  in 
currimus contra  qs  bis geminis fere  horis  / nobis 
nitentibus/nifi  carbafusnoftraqu^curfu  eosprg* 
terierat  rurfum  fuper  eos  reuerfa  fuifTet/illos  peni* 
tusarrdttebamus*Cumveroip{ife  eifdem  nofhis 
phafelis  carbafoq*  vndiq?  confhicfios  eflepetfpice 
rent  orris  q  circidxx.erat  &T  a  terra  duabus  fere  leu 
cis  diftabat/in  mare  faltu ^filierunt  ♦Quos  nos  cii 
phafelis  nofhis  tota^pfequentesdie/nullos  ex  eis 
nifi  tantumodo  duos  prghederepotuimus  alrjs  ou 
bus  in  terram  faluis  abeuntibusjn  lintre  aufceeorli 
quam  deferuerant  bis  gemini  iuuenes  extabant  bq 
de  coram  gente  geniti  fed  quos  in  tellure  alienara 
puerat/quoru  fingulis.  ex  recenti  vulnere  viriiia  ab 
(aderant/qug  res  admirat/one  no  paruam  nobis  at 
tulit»Hos  autem  cu  in  noftras  fufcfpiflemus  siaui^ 
culas  nutibus  nobis  infinuarunt  quemadmodu  Sli 
cos  ab  ipfis  manducandos  abducerent/indicantes 
interim  quod  ges  hec  ta  effera  8c  crudelis/huanaru 
carniu  comeftrix  Cambali  nucuparetLPoftea  aut 
bos  ipfani  coru  fintrem  nobifcum  trahentes/8£  cu 
aauicufis  noftris  curfum  eoru  terra  verfus  arripieii 
tes  paroper interim  coftitimus  8c  naues  nfas  me* 
dia  tantu  leuca  z  plaga  ilia  diftates  anchorauimus/ 
qiuamc2populu  plurimu  oberrare  vidiflemus  in 
iilam  cum  ipfis  nauiculis  nofhis  fubito  properaiu# 
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mus  ducfh's  nobifcum  duobus  illis  quos  in  lintre  & 
nobis inuafacoprehenderamus*Qua  primii  autcT 
terram  ipfam  pede  contigimus  oms  trepidi  Sc  (e* 
ipfos  abdituri  in  vicinas  nemoru  latebras  diffuge* 
runt  ♦  Turn  vero  vno  ex  illis  quos  prghendera* 
mus  abire  permiffb  &T  plurimis  illi  amidrig  (ignis 
necnonolis  cymbal  is  /  ac  fpeculis  plerifq?  datis/di 
ximus  ei  ne  ^ppter  nos  cjteri  qui  aufegerant  expa* 
uefcerent/qm  eoruamicos  efieplurimumcupieba 
mus/quiabiens  iuflanoftra  folefter impleuitgen* 
f cilia  tota,cco\  videlicet  fere  viris/cum  fe?mmis 
multis  afiluis  fecu  ad  nos  edudiis*  Quiinermes  ad 
nos  vbi  cum  nauiculis  noftris  eramus  omnes  venc 
nint/&r  cu  quibus  tuc  amiciciambona  firmauimus 
reftituto  quoi^  eis  alio  quern  captiuu  tenebamus 
8c  pariter  eorum  lintrem  quam  inuaferamiis  g  na* 
uiu  noftraru  fodos  apud  quos  erat  eis  reftitui  man 
dauimus*Porro  hgceonxlinter  qug  ex  folo  arboris 
trunco  cauata  Sc  multu  fubtilitereffe<$afumt/lo* 
ga*xxvi*paffibus  et  fataduobus  bracfiijs  eratHac 
cu  a  nobis  recuperaflent  &  tuto  i  loco  fluminis  re 
pofuiffent  oms  a  nobis  repente  fugerunt  nee  nobi 
fcumamplius  conuerfarivoIueruntQuo  tarn  bar 
baro  fa&o  comperto  illos  mala?  fidei  malgc^  con* 
ditionis  exiftere  coguouimus,  Apud  eos  auis  duta 
xat  pauculu  quod  ex  auribus  geftabant  vidimus* 
Itacj*  plaga  ilia  reli&a  8c  fecundum  eain  nauigatis/ 
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Ixxx,dmterleuds  ftatidnequanda  namailis  itlta 
yeperimus/in  quam  introetrtes  tantas  inibi  copen> 
mus  getes  vtidmirabile  feret*Cucjbus  fa&a  ami 
aria  iuimus  ddndecu  eis  ad  plurcs  eois  pagos  vbi 
tnrtufecurcmraic^honefteabds  fufqrpti  faimus 
&  abets  icerimxccccvniones  vnicanola  emimus 
cum  auto  medico  quod  eis  ex  gratia  cotulimus.  In 
hac  terra  vinu  ex  firu<?Hbus  femetibufcp  expreflum 
Vt  ciceram  ceruifiamue  albam  et  rabente  bibut/me 
lius  aut  ex  myrre  pomis  vafde  bonis  cofecflu  erat 
cxquibuscumulascpbonis  alrjs  friuflibus  guftui 
fapidis  &"  corpori  falubribus  habudanter  comedi* 
mus/^ppterea  q>  tepefh'ue  illuc  aduenetamus  .Hge 
cade  infulaeoRj  rebus  fuppeilecfliliue  cpmultu  ha* 
bundans  eft/genfq?  ipfabon§  couerfationis  8c  ma 
ions  padfkerig  eft  cp  vfcp  alibi  repererimus  alia.In 
foocporhhwij.diebuscuingenti  pladto  perftiti* 
mus  veniettbus  quotidie  ad  nos  populis  mFtis  nos 
trffigicmqj  noftra  Sc  albedinem  necno  veftimenta 
armac^  noftra  &C  nauiu  noftraru  magnitudine  ad* 
ffnirsntibus.  Htj  etia  nobis  gentem  quanda  eis  infe 
4lamocddent?yfusexiftere  retuleruht/qug  gens 
infinita  habebant  vnionum  quantitate/qt  cp  quo» 
ipfi  habebant  vniones  cifde  inimids  fuis  inbellige 
t atioibus  aduerfus  eos  habitis  abftulerat  nos  qq? 
&  queadmodu  iilos  pifcarenf  &C  queadmodu  na* 
feerenfedocentes/quorii  didia  vera^feilocflcco 
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gnotrimus  put  et  maieftas  vra  poftfrgc  amplnis 
felb'gerepoterit.Reli<floautportu  illoSc  fecunda 
plaga  eande  in  qua  cotiniie  gentes  affluere  ^pfpidc 
bamus  ctirlii  noftro  ^pducSo  pottu  quenda  aliu  re^ 
fidedg  vnius  nauiculf  noftrg  gf a/in  quo  gete  mu  U 
ia  efle  coperimus  /cii  quibus  nee  vi  net  armaria  co 
lierfationeobtincrevaluimus/illisfi  qn££  in  terra 
cu  nauiculis  noftris  defcenderemus  fe  cotra  afpere 
defendentibns/&Tfiqnc»nosfuftinere  no  valeret 
jn  filuas  aufogientibus/  oC  nos  nequacp  expe&anti 
bus/quoR2  tanta  barbarie  nos  cognofcentes  ab  ei$ 
cxhinc  difceflirnus.7  unccp  inter  nauigandu  mfula 
quanda  in  man  leuds  a  terra.xv*  diftante  vidimus 
quam  fi  in  ea  popuhis  quifpia  efTet  inuifere  cocor* 
dauimus.In  iliam  igit  aecelerantes  quanda  inibi  in/ 
ttenimus  gentem/qug  oim  beftialiflima  fimpliciffi* 
maq?/omniuquoq*  gratiofifTima  benigniilimacgj 
trat/cuiufquide  gentis  ritus  et  mores  eiufmodi  fuk 
Dc  duiHem  gentis  ritu  Sc  moribus* 

II WLTV  AC  GESTV  CORPO 
h        lis  brutales  admodumVxtant/  fingulic^! 

inaxillas  herba  quada  viridi  I  trorfum  re* 
pktas  habebat/qua  pecudum  inftar  vfcp  turning 
bant/itavt  vixquic^  eloquipofTent/quoruquo* 
g$  Gnguli  ex  collo  pufillas  ficcatafcp  cucurbitas  du 
as/alteram  earum  herba  ipfa  quarri  in  ore  tenebari 
alteram  veto  cxipils  farina  quadam  albidagipfo 
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fttutuo  finitfi  plgnam  gerebant/habi  to  bacfllo  quo 
dam  que  in  ore  fuo  madefacfHi  mafticatum  cp  fgpi^ 
us  in  cucurbitarn  farrinarepleta  mirtebant/&  dein 
de  cum  eo  de  eadem  farriaa  extrahebat/  quam  fibi 
pofthfc  in  ore  vtrumq^ponebant/herbam  ipfam 
qua  in  ore  gefiabant  eade  farrina  refpergitado/  8C 
hoc  frcqueadffime  paulatimcp  efficiebat/qua  rem 
aos  admirari/illius  caufam  fecretuq?/autcuntafa* 
ceret  tan's  nequiuinus  coprfhederc  Heccine  gens 
(vtexperimento  didicimus)adnos  adeo  Tamilian* 
ter  aduenic/ac  fi  nobifcu  fepius  an  tea  negociati  fit* 
ifTentSnong^uaamidaahabuifTent,  Nobis  aure 
per  plagam  ipfam  cu  eis  ambulantibus  coiloquen* 
fibufcp  8C  interim  recentem  aquam  biberc  dclide* 
rantibus/ipfi  per  figna  fe  talibus  aquis  penitus  ca* 
rere  infinuantes  vkro  de  herbafannacp  quam  in 
oregeftabamoffercbant/propterquodregionem 
candem  aquis  deficientem  q?  cp  vt  finm  iuble  * 
uarent  fuam  herbam  farinam  ralemin  ore  gefta* 
retintelleximus.  Vnde  fadhim  eft  vt  nobis  ita  me* 
antibus  Sc  circa  plagam  eandem  vna  die  cum  me* 
diailloscocomitannbus  viuidam  aquam  nufepin 
uenerimus/cognouenmufcp  qp  ea  quam  bibebant 
aqua  ex  rore  nocfhi  fuper  certis  folrjs  aunculis  afini 
fimilibus  deridete  colle<fla  erat.Qufquidem  folia 
eiufmodi  rore  nocfiumo  tpe  fe  implebat  ex  q  rore 
(qui  optlus  k)idi  ppfs  bibebat/fed  th  talibus  £olii& 
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pier  a  tft  com  loca  defiriebant.Heecinegens  vicm* 
aiibus  qa$in  terra  folida  funt  penitus  carcnt  quin* 
ymmo  ex  pifcibus  quos  in  man  psfcantur  viuunt* 
Etenim  apud  eos  qui  magni  pifcatores  exiftunt  pi 
tcium ingens  habundat  copia/ex  quibus  ipfi  piuri 
mos  turtures  ac  cpbonos  prices  alios  plures /vitro 
nobis  obtulerunt,Eorum  vxores  herbaquainore 
viriipfi  gerebant  nufcp  vtebantuxvVenim  fingulg 
cucurbitam  vnam  aqua  impletam  ex  quabiberent 
habebant^Nullos  domorum  pagos  nulla  ve  tugu 
ria  gens  hgc  habent  prgtercj?  folia  grandia  quedani 
(lib  quibus  a  folis  ferucre  fed  no  ab  ymbribus  fe^p 
tegunt/propterquodautumabile  eftq>  parumiri 
terra  ilia  pluitet.Cum  aute  ad  pifcandu  mare  adic^ 
rint  folium  vnu  adeo  grande  fecum  quifc»  pifcatu 
niseffcrt  vt  illo  in  terram  defixo  8c  ad  folis  mea^ 
turn  verfato  fub  illius  vmbra  aduerfus  gftutotum 
fe  abfco  datHaccine  in  infula  cpmulta  varioru  ge* 
nerumanimaiiafunt  qug  omnia  aquam1  lutulenta 
bibut  ♦  Videntes  aut  cp  in  ea  comodi  nihil  nancifc  c 
remur/nos  relicfla  ilia  alia  quamda  infula  tenuimus 
in  quam  nos  ingredientes  Sc  rcccntem  vndebibe* 
remus  aquainueftigantes/putantes  interim  ipfam 
eandem  terra  a  nullis  efle  habitatam/propterca  cp 
in  ea  nemine  inter  aduenieudurn  pfpexeramus/dii 
per  arena  deambularemus  vefh'gia  pedum  5ma« 
gna  nonulla  vidimus /ex  quibus  cefuimus  (^ijLcif* 
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denipedibus  reliqu a  membra  refponcfebant/ho* 
minesin  eadeni  terra  grandidimihabitabant.No^ 
bis  autitaperarenamdeambulantibus/via  vnant 
in  terram  ducente  coperimns  fecundum  quatrux* 
de  nobis  elites  infulann  ipfam  inuifere  parauimu$ 
fcbidq^non^ipariofam  illam  nee  cpmultas  in  eai 
babitare  genres  exifHmauirnus.Pererrata  igitur  fe 
cundu  eamdem  viam  vna  fere  letica  quinq?  in  con 
valle  quadam(qii§populatg  apparebant)  vidimus 
cafas/in  quas  introeuntes  quinq?  in  illis  reperimus 
inulieres/vetulas  videli  cer  duas  &T  iuuenculas  rres 
qu^quidern  oiiis  fie  ftatura^ceres  erat  vtinde  val 
de  miraremunHgautprotinu^vtnosintuirg  (lint 
adeo  ftupefa&g  permanferut  vt  aufugiendi  animo 
pemtus  deficerent/Tumq?  vemlg  ipfe  lingua  eojrij 
nobifcum  blandiufcule  loquentes/et  fefe  omnes  in 
Cafatn  vnam  recipietes  prnulta  nobis  de  fuis  vi&ir 
alibus  obtulerunt  Eedem  $o  oms  longiffirno  viro 
ftaturagrandiores  erant  Sc  quide  £que  grandesvvt 
Franafcus  de  Albino /fed  meliore  cp  nos  fumus  $ 
pOttioecompad:e,Quibusita  compertis  pofthgc 
vnacouenimus/ytiuueculis  ipfis  per  vim  arreptis 
tasinCaffrliamquafi  readmirada  abduceremus/ 
in  qua  deliberatioe  nobis  exiftentibus  ecce.xxxvi* 
Vd  cirater  viri  mfto  cp  famine  ipf?  altiores  /&T  adeo 
rgregie  eopofiti/vtillos  infpiceredek^labile  foreC 
calam  ipfam  iatroire  o  ccep  erut/^pp ter  quos  tmm 
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tuc  affe£i  fclmus  turbatioe  vt  fatius  apud  «aulcil* 

fas  nf as  qz  cu  tali  gent£  effc  duxiffemus.  Hi]  &em 

irtgentes  arcus  8c  fagittas  necnon  8c  fude*  gtica& 

«e  magnas  inftaf  dauaru  ferebant/quifngreffilo^ 

quebantur  quoq?  inter  fe  mutuo  ac  li  nos  eompfir 

Iiendere  vellet.Q^uo  tali  periculo  perc^pto  diuerfe 

etia  iter  nos  tuc  fg cimus  cofilia»  Vnis  vt illos  I  ipfe 

cadecafainuaderemus/ali]s^o  nequacp  fed  foris 

potius  &  f  platea/&T  alrjs  vtnufcp  aduerfus  cos  pu 

gnamqugreremus  donee  quid  agereveUetitellsge 

remus  afleuerantibus.lnter  qug  cofilia  cafam  ilia  fi 

mulate  exiuimus  &f  ad  naues  nfas  remcare  occjpi 

mus  ipfic^(<ptus  eft  lapidis  iaflus)mutuo  fp  loquc 

tes  nos  infecuti  funt/haud  minore  eg  nos  vt  autism 

mo  trepidantes  formidine/cu  nobis  mirantibus  ipi 

quocp  eminus  manercnt/8£  nifi  nobis  ambulanti* 

bus  no  ambularent.Cu  tfo  ad  naues  noftras  perti* 

giflemus  Scin illas  ex  ordineltroiremus/mox  oes 

in  mareprofilierunt/8£  cpmultas  poftiios  fagittas 

fuas  iaculati  (unt/fed  tuc  eos  ppaucume  tuebamus 

Nam  turn  machinaru  nf  aru  duas  in  eos(potius  vt 

(emret  cp  vt  Itefitet)emifimus/qiiaruquide  tumul 

tu  pegpto/oes  cofeffam  in  mote  vnu  ^pplquu  Riga 

fibiert/etitaabeisereptifuimus  difceffimufcp  pif 

Hij  oes  nudi  vt  de  ponbus  iiitu  e  eunt*  Appellaui^ 

Ittufcp  jfiila  iUa/gigatu(ob^pceritate  eoi£)Ifula,Na 

bis  atvlfius  et  a  frapaulo  diftatiuftraltemigatibus 
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fepuis  irifefdum  cum  e£$  pugnafle  nobis  actidit  ofe 
id  q*  quiccp  a  telluf  e  fua  fibi  tolli  nequaqua  permic 
tere  vellenkEt  vticp  quide  repel  undg  Caftillig  ft* 
pofitum  iam  nobis  in  mentem  (ubierat/ob  id  potif 
fimum  q>vno  iam  fere  anno  in  ^mari  perftiteramus 
necniG  tenuem  alimentorS  neceffariorucp  aKorii 
munition?  retinebamus  •  Qug  8c  quide  adhuc  ex 
vehementibus/quos  ^ertuleramus  folis  cafonbus 
ia  cotamifrata  fnqmnata&erat/cu  ab  exitu  noftro 
a  Campiuiridis  iniulis  vltp  tunc  cotinue  per  torrid 
dam  nauigauiffemus  zomm/Sc  tranfuerfim  per  U 
neam  gquinoiffcialem  bis/vt  prghabitoefLIn  qua 
quidemvotuntate  nobis  perfeuerantibus/nos  a  la 
boribus  fubleuarenoftris  fandifico  coplacuftfpiri 
tuiNempe  receptu  quernpiam  pro  rurfum  nouan 


pit  amitida/&  quafqoidem  vnionii  perlaru  ve  ori 
cntalium  comperiqiui  innumero  maximo  tencre/ 
^ppter  quodLxlvrj»diehus  ibi  perftitimus  8c*C»xixv 
vnionii  marchas/precloc  vt  eftimabamusXxl  not* 
fisperante  ducatos/ab  eis  coparauimus.Na  nolas/ 
fpecularia/criftallinofq?  nonulios/necno  Iguiflima 
cleflti  folia  qugda/eis  tantu  ^ppterea  tradidimus* 
Nempequotquotquilibetcorum  obtineret  vnio 
nes  cos  ft  fola  nola  doiiabat.Didicimus  quoq?  in* 
terdiimab  eis  quomodo££  v.biillos  pifcarentur/ 
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qtli&f  quidemoftteolasmquibus  nafoint  nobis 
plures  largiti  fiint.Et  paritef  nonnullas  mercad  fui 
mus/vbi  in  quibufdam  .C.SC  xxjr.vniones  in  qui* 
bufdam  vero  no  totidem  reperiebant*  Noueritq? 
maieftas  veftra/q*  nifi  permaturi  fint  $£  aconchi* 
Up  in  quibus  gignunt  per  fcfe  excidant  omnia e  fa 
fe<fh  no  funt,  Quinymmo  in  breui(  vtfaepius  ipfe 
expertus  fum)emareefcut/&  i  nihil  redadi  fucCu 
vero  maruri  fuerint  in oftrea  ipla  inter  carnes(  prg 
tcrid  qpipfis  carnibus  hgreant)fc  feparant/  6>C  hu' 
iufcemodi  optimi  fut,Efluxis  igit.xivrj.diebus  nee 
non  gente  ilia  quam  nobis  plurirnu  arnica  effgeera 
mus  relicfta  hinc  ab  ds  exceffimus  ob  plurimarum 
rerum  noftraru  indigentiam/venimufq?  ad  Anti* 
gtif  infulam  qua  paucis  nuper  ab  annis  CriRopho 
rus  Columbus  difcooperuit  in  qua  reculas  noftras 
ac  naualia  reftciendo  menfibus  duobus  Sc  diebus 
to  tide  permanfimus  /plures  in  terdum  Chrifticola* 
rum  intbi  conuerfantiu  contumelias  perpetiendo 
quas  prolixus  ne  nimiu  fiam  hie  omitto.Bande  tfo 
in(ulam.xxrjduli)  deferences /percurfa  vnius  men* 
£is  aim  medio  nauigatione  Caliciu  tandem  porta 
vitjanenfis  Scptembris  fubhiimus  /vbi  cum  bono 
re  ^Feifhicp  fufcjpti  faimus.Ec  fie  pet  dei  placitiwn 
finem  noftra  cgpit  fecunda  nauigatio. 

De  tertio  fa  Aa  nauigatione 
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NAVIGATTO 
EIN  SIBILUA^EXISTENTE/  ET 

m        a  pccnis  atcp  laboribus  quoS  Iter  pmemo 
ratas  pertulera  nauigationes  paulifper  re 
tjmefcente/defiderateq?pofthgcin  perlaru  terrain 
remeareifortuna  fatigattonumeaifcnequacp  adhuc 
fatura  fercniflimo  illi  dfio  Manueli  PortugalligRe 
gfmifit  in  co r(nefcio  vt  quid)  vtdeftinato  nuncio 
litteras  regales  fuas  ad  me  trafmitteret  quibus  pliw 
rimurogabat  vt  adeuapudLifbona  celerius  me 
franlferre/ipe  etem  mirabilia  mihi  plurima  faceret» 
Super  qua  re  nondu  tunc  deliberaui  quinymmo  ei 
percundemmetnunciu/ me  minus  bene  difpofitu 
8c  tunc  male  habere  fignificaui*  Vera  fi  quandoc^ 
recoualefcere  8c  maieftati  eius  regig  meum  forfaii 
rSplaceret  obfequiu  omnia  qugcunq?  vellet  ex  ani 
mo  perficere.Qui  rex  percipies  qp  me  ad  fe  tiic  tra 
ducerenequirelulianuBartholomeu  locundu  qui 
tunc  in  Lifbona  erat  rurfum  ad  me  deftinauit  cum 
comiffionc  vt  oibus  modis  me  ad  eunde  rege  fecui 
perduceretr^ppter  cuius  Inliani  aduentu  et  preces/ 
coa&us  tuc  fui  ad  regeipum  meare/  quod(qui  me 
nouerant  omnes)maiu  effe  iudicarunt  Et  ita  a  Ca* 
ililia  vbi  honor  mihi  non  modicus  exhibitus  extiV 
terat/acrcxipfeCafhligexiftimatione  deme  bo* 
nam  concgperatprofe(fhis(um/8£  quod  detenus 
Eiit  hofpite  infalutato/  ac  mox  coram  ipfb  rcge  do 
initio  Manuele  meipfum  obtu&qui  rex  de  aduexx# 
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tumec  non  paruam  vifus  eRcohc$piffe[ioetidm\ 
plurimu  me  interdum  rogitans/vt  vna  cum  ttibuB 
tins  coferuantig  nauibus/  qug  ad  exeundum  8C  ad 
nouamterraruminquifitione  prgparatgerant  pro 
fieifci  vellem*  Et  ita(  quia  regum  prcccs  prgcepta 
futu)adeius  votumconfenfo 


Tempus  ptofeAtonis  tertif 
IQTVR  AB  HOC  LISBONE  PORW 

*um  tribus  eonferuantig  riauibus  clie  Marj  deci* 
ma*JVLcccec.8£primo  abeuntcs  /curium  noftmm 
verfus  magng  Canary  infuf  as  arripuimus:  fecund 
du  quas  Sc  ad  eafu  profpedftu  inftanter  enauigates 
idemnauigiunofttu  cotlatmltterfecundu  Affo 
cam  occidente  ^fus  fecuti  fuimus  .  Vbi  piftiu  quo* 
rundamcquos  Parghi  nunCupanOmultitudine  ma 
ximam  in  gquore  pfendidimus/tribus  inibi  diebus 
mofam  facientes .  Exinde  auterti  ad  partem  ilfaiit 
Ethopi^/qug  Bedlicca  dicit  deuenimus/  qug  quide 
fub  torrida  2ona  pofita  eft/  8c  fuper  quam  ♦  xiify 
gradibus  ie  Septemtrionalis  erigitpolus  in  climax 
re  primo  vbi  diebus.xh  nobis  de  lignis  8c  aqu&pro 
t!irioneparantesre(l:itimus//ppteridq>  Auftrti  ir 
fus  g  Athlanticupelagus  nauigandi  mihiifieffetaf 
fe&uStltafp  portu  Ethiopig  illu  poft  hgc  relinqucE 
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te%  tunc  per Lzbeociu  ventu  in  tantu  namgauimm 
vulx,et,vfyinfra  diesinfulg  cuidam  appbcuerrmus 
quj  infulaDCGaportu  eodemleucis  ad  Lebeccrj 
parte  diftaret  An  qmbufqnide  daebus/  peius  ppek 
G  tepus  fuimus  cp  vnCp  in  mat  i  quifqj  ante  a  pertu* 
lent  fjppf  ventoru  nimboruueimpeius/qiu  cpplu* 
rima  nobis  intulere  grauamina  ex  eo  cp  nauigium 
noftru  line?  prgfertim  equinocfliali  corinue  iun&u 
hiit.lnibicp  in  menfe  lunio  hyems  extat  ac  dies  no* 
Ctibus  £ quales  funt/atqp  ipfgvmbrcnr?  continue 
verfus  meridiem  eranuTandem  vero  omnitonan 
ii  placu/t  noua  vnam  nobis  oftendere.plaga.  xvij# 
fcilicet  Augufti/iuxta  quam(leuca  fepofm  ab  eade 
cum  media)refticimus/et  poftea  aflumptis  cymbis 
-nonullts  in  ipfi  vifuri  fi  inhabicata  efTet ,pfe<fh  fui* 
musrquam  8>C  quideincolasplurimos  habitare  re* 
perirnus  qui  beftijs  prauiores  erat/  queadmodum 
maieftas  regia  veftrapofthgclntelligetJnhoc  >to 
introitu8  noftriprintipio  gencem  non  perc^pimus 
aliqua/cpuis  oram  ipfarn  per  figna  plurima(  qug  vi 
dimus)populo  multo  repl?ta  efle  incellexerimus, 
Dequaquideoraprojpfo  ierenifTimoCafHlig  re* 
gepofleCTonu  c^pimus/iuuenimufqp  ilia  multum 
amcen^/ac  veridc  ci&&  apparently  bong.  Bftau* 
te  extratuieam^quuiodhalem  Auftnun  verfus  ,v. 
gradibus/et  ita  eadem  die  ad  naues  noftras  repeda 
Uimus.Quia  vero  lignorum  dC  aqujpenuriam  pa 
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tiebamtir/concordauimusiterutn  terra  altera  di« 
reuerti  vt  nobis  de  necefTarijs^puideremus:  inqua 
quidem  nobis  extantibus/v  idimus  flames  tn  vmV 
us  montis  cacumine  gentes  qu£  deOrfumdefceck* 
tenon  auderent/  erantcp  nudiomnes  necno  confi 
milis  effigiei  colorifcp  vtde  fupioribus  faabitu  eft* 
Nobis  aut  fatagentibus  vt  nobifcu  conuerfatu  ao 
cederet/  no  ficfecuros  cos  efficere  valuimus  vtde 
nobis  adhuc  no  diffiderent*Q_uoru  obftinatioe^p 
teruiaq?cognita/adnaues  fubnocfte  remeauimu$ 
relicfhs  in  terra(  videntibus  illis)nolis  fpeculifq?  no 
nullis  ac  rebus  alrjs.  Cucp  nos  in  man  eminus  efle 
profpiceret/oms  de  ipfb  moteqppter  reculas  quas 
rchqucramus)defcenderunt  piurima  inter {e  admj 
rationis  fignafariemes.  Nee  tunc  dealiquomfi  de 
aqua  nobis  ^puidimus. Craft  ino  ante  effecfio  mane 
vidimus  e  nauibus  gentem  eandem  numero  cp  an 
tea  malote  pafTim  per  terram  fgnes  fumofcp  facie* 
4em.  Vnde  nos  cxiitimantes  cj>  nos  per  hoc  ad  fe  if! 
uitarentiuimus  ad  cos  in  tcrram/vbi  tuncpopulu 
plurimii  aduenifle  cofpeximus:qui  tamen  a  nobis 
longe  feipfos  tenebant/figna  facientes  interim  no 
nulla  vt  cum  cis.interius  in  tnfula  vaderemus.  Pro 
pterquodfadueftvtex  Chiifticolis  nf  is  duo,f>* 
linus  ad hocparati  periculo  ad  tales  eundi  feniet* 
jpfosexponerent/vtquales  gentes  eedemforcnt/ 
aut  fi  quas  diuitias  fpeciefuearomaticas  vllas  habc 

c  iq 
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fenf/ipG  cognofcerentrquapropter  in  tanttr  nauiS 
pr^tofemrogitauerunt/vteis  quodpoftulabat  an 
zioere^Tum  veto  illi  ad  hoc  fete  accingetes  necno 
plerafq?  de  rebus  fuis  minutis  fecii  fumentes/  vi  in 
de  a  gentibus  cifclem  mercarent  alias/abierut  a  no* 
bis  data  conditione  vt  ad  nos  poft  quinq?  dies  ad 
fummu  remeare  folieiti  eflet  /  nos  etenim  illos  tarn 
diuexpecflaremus,  Etitatuc  iter  fuum  in  terra  arri 
puerunt/  atcp  nos  ad  naues  noftras  regrefTum  eg* 
pimus  vbi  expe&ando  eos  diebus  ♦  vii)  ♦  perfhti  * 
musjn  quibus  diebus  gens  per  multa  noua  dietim 
fere  ad  plaga  ipfam  adueniebat  /  fed  nufcp  nobifcu 
colloquivoluerutSeptimaigitaduentate  die  nos 
in  terram  ipam  iteru  tendentes  /gente  ill  am  mulie* 
fes  (lias  omnes  fecu  adduxiffe  rcperimus»Qua  tfo 
primu  illucpenienimus/moxexeifdem  vxoribus 
(uis  ad  colloquendu  nobifcu  cpplures  mifefunt/  fie 
minis  tamen  eifdem  non  fatis  de  nobis  confident i* 
bustquod  quidem  nos  attendentes  cocordaitimus 
vt  iuuenem  vnum  e  nobis(qui  validus  agif  ifcp  ni^ 
mium  efTet)ad  eas  quocp  trafmitteremus/  Sc  tunc 
Vt  minus  fanning  egdem  metueret  in  nauiculas  no* 
ftras in troiuimus.Quo egreflb iuuene  cu feipfiim 
inter  ilias  immifcuifTet/acillg  omnes  circumftantes 
contingerentpalparentc^  eum/&T  propter  eum  no 
parum admirarentur tecceinterea  de  monte  fenuV 
navna  vallum  magnumanugeftans  aduenit  quae 
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poflcp  vbi  iuuenis  ipfe  erat  appf opiauit/tali  eu  val 
Kiiii  i&u  a  tergo  percuflit  vt  fubito  inortuus  in  ter 
ram  excideret:queconfeil:im  mulieres  aligcorripiV 
entes/illu  in  monte  a  pedibus  gtraxerut/viriq?  ipffi 
qui  iii  monte  erat  ad  littus  cum  atcubus  &  fagittis 
a^uenietes  *c  fagittas  fuas  1  nos  cofjeietes  taligete 
noftra  aftgcerut  ftupore(ob  id  q>  nauicu!^  illg  i  qui 
bus  eratharenanauigando  radebat/neccelerif  an 
f ugere  tunc  poterant)  vt  fumendoru  armorum  fua 
rummemoriam  nemo  tunc  haberet.Et  itacpplti* 
res  cotra  nos  fagittas  {lias  eiaculabantur*  Turn  ve 
ro  in  cos  quatuor  machinarum  noftrarumfulmina 
licet  neminem  attingetia  emifimus  /  quo  audito  to 
nitrtio  omnes  rurfiim  in  monte  fugerunt  /vbi  mu* 
lieres  ipfg  erat/qug  iuuene  noftrum  quern  trucida* 
uerant(nobis  videntibus>in  frufta  fecabant/necna 
frufta ipfa  nobis  oftentantes  /ad  ingentem quern 
(iicccnderantj  ignem  torrebaut/&  deinde  pofthaec 
pianducabut*  Viri  quoq?  ipfi  figna  nobis  fimilitetr 
facientes/  geminos  Chrimcolas  noftros  alios  fc 
pariformiterpereniifle  manducaflec^inCmiabant 
quibus  qui  8c  vtiq?  veraloquebantur/  in  hoc  ipfb 
credidimus*Cuius  nos  improperi)  vehementius  pi 
guit/cum  inmanitatcm  quam  in  mortuum  exerce* 
bant/ocylis  intueremuripiiprpprijs  .♦  Quamob* 
remplures  cp  quadraginta  de  nobis  in  anirao  fta* 
biiiueramus  vtomesparitcr  terramipfani  impetu 
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perenres  iam  tmmane  fa&u  tamcp  beftialem  fcro/ 
cia  vindicatii  vaderemus.Sed  lioc  ipfum  nobis  na 
uiprgtor  no permifit/&f  ita  tarn  magna  ac  tarn  gflk 
Demirtiuriapaflicu  maliuolo  animo  &Tgrandiop* 
probrionoftro(efficietehoc  nauiprjceptore  aro) 
impunitis  illis  abceffimus.Poftcp  aut  tcnam  illam 
rcliqufinus/mox  iter  Leuante  et  Seroccu  ventum 
(fecudu  quos  fe  cotinet  terra)nauigare  occ^pimus 
plurimos  ambitus  plurimofq?  gyros  interdum  fe* 
Mantes  /quibus  duratibus  genres  no  vidimus  qug 
nobifcu  pracfHcare  aut  ad  nos  appropinquate  vo* 
hiermtJu  tantu  tfo  nauigauimus  vt  teliurem  vna 
ttouac  qug  fecundu  Lebecdu  fe  porrigerct)  inuene 
rimus  .In  qua  cu  campu  vnu  arcuiuiflemus(cui  fan 
fti  Vincent!)  carnpo  nomen'indidimus)  fecundum 
Lebecdix  ventii  pofth^c  nauigare  ocegpimus*  Di* 
ftatq?  idem  fandii  Vincenti)  campus  a  priore  terra 
ilia  vbi  CrifHcolg  tioftri  extitef  t  interempticL  leu 
cis  ad  partem  Leua  tis-.  Qui  et  quide  campus  ••vfij » 

fadibus  extra  lirream  gquino&ialem  verfiis  an* 
rum  efLCum  igititz  vagantes  iremus/quada  die 
copiofam  gentiu  multitudinem/nos  nauiumtB  no 
ftramm  vaftitatc  miraratiix  in  terra  vn£  alia  efte  co 
fpeximustapud  quos  tuto  in  loco  mox  reftitfmus 
&  deinde  in  terram  ipfom  ad  eos  e  x  nauiculis  no# 
ftris  defcendimus/quos  quidem  mitioris  eflfe  con* 
ditioms  cp  priores  reperimus*Nam  &fi  in  edoma* 
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ilis  illis  diu  elaborauimus/amicos  tame  nofttos  cos 
tandem  effgdmusicum  quibus  negoriando  praltfc 
candoc|Jvarie»v*manfimusdiebusvbicauas  fiftu* 
las  virides  plixrimu  groflas/&T  etiam  nSnullas  in#ar 
borikcacuminibusuccas  inuenimus»  ConcordauiV 
mus  aut  vt  ex  eadem  gente  duos  qui  nos  eoru  Hn* 
guam  edocercnt  inde  traduceremus.Quamobrcm 
tres  ex  cis  vt  in  P  ortugallia  venirent  nos  vitro  co 
mitati  funt.Et  qm  me  omnia  profequi  ac  defenbe* 
re  piget/dignetur  veftra  node  maieftas  cp  nos  por 
turn  ilium  Iinquentes/per  Lebecciu  ventu/&  in  vy 
fu  terrg  femper  tranfeurrimus  plures  continue  fact* 
endo  fcalas  plurefcp  ambitus  /acinterducu  multis 
populis  loquendordonec  tandemverfus  Auftrum 
extra  Capicorhi  tropica  fuimus  .  Vbi  fug  hCtizon 
ta  illu  meridionalis  polus.xxxq.fefeextollebat  gra 
dibus/at<£  minorcm  iam  perdideramus  vrfam/ipa 
ip  maior  vrfa  multu  infima  videbat  fere  in  fine  Ho 
tizontis  fe  oftentans  :&  tuc  per  ftellas  alterius  me 
ridionalis  poli  nofmetipfos  dirigebamus  /qu$mul 
to  plures  mftoq?  maiores  ac  lucidiores  cp  noftri  po 
U  (telig  exiftut  rpropter  quod  plurimaru  illaru  figu 
ras  confmxi  /&  prgfertim  earu  qu  %  phoris  ac  maiQ 
ris  magnitudinis  erant/vna  cu  declinatione  diame 
troru  quas  circa  polum  Auftri  effiriunt/&  vna cu 
denotaaone  earudem  d  iametioru  &T  fcinidianie* 
ttptu  earumproutinmeis  quatuordietss  foienaui 
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gationibus  infpici  facile  potcritHocdne  #o  naui* 
gid  ftoftro  a  campo  fan&i  Auguftini  incepto.Dcc. 
percurrfrnusleucas  videlicet  ^fus  ponentem*cJet 
veiius  LebecciiLDcquafquidedu  peragraremus 
fiquis  qug  vidimus  enumerare  vellet  non  totidem 
ci  papiregcartj  fafficerent  ♦  Nee  quidem  interdum 
luagni  comodi  res  inuenimus  demptis  infinitis  ca* 
fif  arboribttstetpariterplurimis  qug  laminas  cer* 
tas  producunt/cu  quibus  Sc  miranda  alia  per  muU 
Sa  vidimus  qugfaftidiofaretefitu  forencEt  inhac 
quidem  peragratioe,x*feremenfibus  extitimus.  In 
quacognito  q>mineralia  nulla  reperiebamus/con 
uenimus  vna  vt  ab  inde  furgetes  alio  g  mare  eua^ 
garemur.Quo  inito  iter nos  conGlio/  mox  edicfiti 
nlit  ac in  omnem  cgtu  noftru  vulgatu  vt  quicquicl 
in  tali  nauigatione  prjeipiendu  cenferem  idipfum 
i tegriter  fierekPropter  quod  cofeftim  cdixi  mada 
nicp  vbicp  vt  de  lignis  &C  aqua  ,p  fex  menfibus  ma 
citioneomnesfibipararent(Nam  pernauiu  ma# 
giftrosnoscumnauibusnoftris  adhuc  tantudem 
nauigare  pofle  indicatu  eft)quaquidem(quam  edi 
xeram)fa<fla  protrifione/nos  oram  ill5  linquetes  BC 
indc  nauigauonc  noftram  per  Seroccu  ventu  initi 
antes  Februarij  ♦xiij»  videlicfct/cum  fol  gquino<fh'o 
iam  appropinquaret  et  ad  hoc  Septentrionis  hemi 
fperiu  noftru  ^geret  in  tantu  peruagat  f  fufmus  vC 
cneridianupolu  fupcr  horizontailluJij.  gradibus 
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lublimatumucncrimus  Jta  vt  mcmimris  vrfjncc 
maioris  fteUa^ammodoinfpidvalcrcnLNamriic 
a  portu  illo  a  quo  per  Scroccum  abieramus  xcccc 
leucis  longc  iam  fa<&  eramus.itj*  videlicet  Aprilis» 
Qua  die  tempeftas  acprocella  in  man  tarn  vehe* 
mens  exorta  eft/vt  vela  noftra  ©mniaeolligcre  8C 
cum  folo  nudocp  malo  remigare  copdleremur  per 
flante  vehemenriflimc  Lcbecdo  ac  man  interne* 
fcete  &T  aere  turbulentifllmo  extante. Propter  que 
turbinis  violenriffimu  impetum  noftrates  omnes 
non  modico  affcefh  fuerunt  ftupore*  No&cs  quo* 
Cp  tuncinlbi  cpmaxime  erant*Etem  Aprilis.vijXo* 
le  circa  arietis  finem  extante  ipfce  e^dem  no&es  ho 
tarum^xv.eflerepert^funtrhyemscpetia  tucinihi 
erat  vt  veftra  fans  perpedere  poteft  maicftas*  No 
bis  autem  fub  hac  nauioatibus  turbulent! a/tetrara 
vnam  Aprilis.rj,vidimus  penes  quam.  xx.  circiter 
leucas  nauigantes  appro  piauimus*  Veruillamom 
rrimodo  brutalem  &C  extraneam  efle  comperimus 
in  quaquidem  nee  portu  quempiam  necgente*  all 
quas  fore  cofpeximusrob  id  ( vt  arbitror)cp  ta  afpe 
rum  in  ea  frigus  algeret  vt  tarn  acerbum  vix  quifl 
quaperpeti  poflet-Porro  in  tanto  periculo  in  tail* 
tacp  tempeftatis  importunitate  nofmet  turn  repeti 
mus/vt  vix  alteri  alteros  prj  grandi  turbine  nos  vi 
dcremus.Quamobrem  demum  cum  nauium  pr£* 
toreparitercoaicordauimus  vt  connauitis  noftris 
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©mnibus/tertam  ilia  linquendi/feCp  ab  ea  elongan 
Ai/Scin  Portugalliam  remeandi  hgna  faceremus 
Quod  cofiliu  fanii  quidem  ctvtilc  fait/cum  fi  inibi 
ro&c  folu  adhucilla  perftitiflemus  difperditi  oms 
eramus.Nempecuhinc  abijffemus  ta  grandis  die 
fequenti  tempeftasin  man  excitata  eft/vt  penitus 
obrui  perdite  metuerernus,Propter  quod  plurima 
peregrinationu  votanecnon  alias  cpplures  cerimo 
niascpfqut  nautis  mos  cfTe  foleOtunc  fgcimus.Sub 
quo  tempeftatis  ifoittmio* v*  nauigauimus  diebus 
demiffis  omnino  velisJn  quibufquidem*v.  diebus 
cc.et.Lin  mati  penetrauimus  leucas/Iineg  interdun* 
£qumo<5tiaIi  nccno  rnari  8c  aurg  temperatiori  fern* 
per  appropinquando/per  quod  nos  aprgmiffis  erf 
perepericultsaltifljrtio  deo  placuitEratq*  huiufce 
modirtoftra  nairigatio  ad  tranfmontanu  ventu  8C 

frgcu/ob  id  q>  ad  Bthiopig  latus  pertingere  cupie^ 
amus:  a  quo  g mari$  Athlatitici  fauces  eilndo  M; 
€ccdfftabamus  leucis*  Ad  ilia  aue  per  funimitonaui 
tfe  gratfam  Mai]  bfcquina  pertigimus  die.Vbi  in 
plaga  vfta  ad  latus  Auft:rf(  qug  Sen*aliona  diritti?) 
xv*  diebus  nofipfos  refrigerando-  faimu$J3t>poft 
hgt  curfum  noftrum  verftis  infulas  Lyazori  dicflas 
ampuimus/qugquide  ihfiilf  a  Serralio'na  jpa*  Oca 
&<Lkucfe  difijabatit/adquas  fublulq'finem-per? 
uenimus/&r  pariter.xvanibi  nos  fefiaendo  perftfe 
tonus  diebus,Poft  <juos  iudc  egftrirttus  3c  ad  Life 
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bong  ltoftrg  recurfum  nos  aecinxfmus/a  qua  ad oc 
tidentis  partcmxccfepofiri  leucfs  cramus/et  cuius 
tandem  deinde  portum*M,D,rj*cii  profpera  falua* 
tione  ex  cuncfh'po  term's  nutu  rurfum  fubiuimus/ca 
duabus  dumtaxat  nauibus:ob  id  q*  tertia  in  Serra^ 
lfo-nacqm  amplius  nauigareno  pofletHgni  com* 
bufleramusdn  hac  aute  noftra  tertio  curia  nauiga* 
tione.xvixivtiter  menfes  permafimus/e  quibus*xi* 
abfq?tranfmdntangftellgnecnon  8c  maioris  vrfg 
minoridie  afpecftu  nauigauimus/quo  tempore  nof 
metipfos  per  aliam  meridionals  poll  ftellam  rege* 
barnus*Qug  fuperius  commemorata  funt/snea* 
dem  noftra  tertio  fadlanauigatione  rclatu  magis 
digna  confpexi* 

De  quartg  nauigationfs  curfu 
ELIQVVM  AVTEM  EST  /  VT 

r  qug  in  tenia  nauigatione  noflra  profpe^ 

xerimediflera.Quia  jto  iaprglohganar 
tatione  fatifco/et  quoq?  hgc  eadem  noflra  nauiga 
tio  ad  fperatum  a  nobis  fine  minirne  producfla  eft/ 
ob  aduerfitatem  infortuniuue  quoddam  quod  in 
maris  Athlantici  nobis  acriditfmu:idcirco  breuior 
fiamJgitur  ex  Lifbong  porta  cumfex  coferuantig 
nauibus  exiuimus  cu  propofito  infulam  vnam  vet 
fus  horizontem  pofitam  inuifeadi  /qug  Melcha  di 
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cftur  5C  duiitiarum  multaru  famofa  necno  nauium 
omniu  fiue  a  Gangetico  fiue  ab,  indico  man  veni* 
rntiumreceptus  hue  ftatio  eft/quemadmodu  Ca*- 
liriareeeptusfiue  hofpitale  omniu  nauigantiu  eft 
qui  ab  oriente  in  occidente  &T  ecOnuerfo  vagantur 
prouc  de  hoc  ipfo  per  Calicutif  via  fama  eft»  Qu§ 
quidem  infula  Melcha  plus  ad  occidente  Calicutia 
3^0  ipfa  plus  ad  meridiem  refpicittquod  idcirco  co* 
gnouimus  quia  ipfa  in  afpc<fiu.xxxirj>  graduu  poli 
antar<5Hci  fita  eft*Decima  ergo  Mai)  die.  M.  D.irj^ 
nobis  vnde  fupra  egrediennbus  curium  noftru  ad 
ittfulas  virides  nuncupatas  primo  dixerimus  ♦  Vbi 
mum  neceflariaru  munimina  necnon  et  plura  di* 
uerfbrumodoru  rcfirigcramina  fumentes  et.xi).  in* 
Cerduminibi  diebus  cclTantes/pcr  ventum  Serocu 
poft  hgc  euanigare  peef  pimusreu  nauidominus  no 
ftertamcp  prgfumptuofus  capitofufq?  prj  ter  nccef 
fitatem  &  omniu  noftrum  vnanimitatem(fed  folu 
vt  fefe  noftri  &  fex  nauiu  prfpofitu  oftentarct)iuf 
fit  vt  in  Serrlliona  Auftralem  Ethiopie  terram  tea 
deremus»  Ad  qua  nobis  accelerantibus  &  ilia  tan** 
dem  in  cofpeftu  habentibus  tam  immanis  &  acer* 
bafubortatempeftaseft/ac  venrus  contrarius  SC 
fortuna  aduerfa  inualuit/vt  in  ipfam(quan^nofl:ris 
ipf?  videbamus  oculis)per  quatriduum  applicare 
non  valudrimusrquinyrnmo  coacfh  fuerimus  vt  ilia 
rclida  ad  priorem  nauigationc  noftram  regredere 
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munQuamquidem nos  pet  Suducfium( qui veno- 
ms eft  inter  meridiem  et  Lebectiu )  reafiumentes 
cccperillam  maris  artitudine  nauigauimus  kueas 
Vnde  fa<ftu  eft  vt  nobis  extra  lineam^quinodtia* 
km  tnbus  pene  gradibus  iam  tunc  exiftentibus  tcr 
ra  quedam(a  qua.xrj.diftabamus  leucis)  apparoe* 
rit/ qu£  apparitio  no  parua  nos  affjrit  admirationc 
Terra  etem  illa/infula  in  medio  man  multu  alta  8C 
admirabilis  erat/qu£  leucis  duabus  longior  8c  vna 
dilatatior  no  exiftebat :  in  quaquidem  terra  nuqua 
quifcp  hominu  aut  fuerat  aut  habitauerat/&rnihilo 
minus  nobis  infocliciftimafoit.In  ilia  em  p  ftolidtf 
confiliu  fuum  &C  reoimen  pr^fecfhis  nauium  nofter 
nauem  fua  perdidit.  Nempeilla  afcopulo  quodam 
€lifa/&inde^pterhocinrimas  diuifa  fancfti  Lau* 
retrj  no&e(quc  Augufti.x.eft)inmari  penitus  fub 
merfa  extirit/nihil  inde  faluo  manentedemptis  tan 
tumodo  nautis.Eratq?  nauis  eadem  dolioruxcciii 
qua  noftrj  totius  turibe  totalis  potentia  erat*  Cum 
aut  omnes  circa  illam  fatageremus  vt  fi  forte  ipam 
a  periculo  fubtrahere  vakremus:dedit  mihi  in  man 
datis  idem  nauium  prefe(fhis/vt  cu  uauicula  vna  in 
rcceptu  quempiam  bond  vbi  pupes  noftras  fecure 
omnes  recipere  pofTemus  apud  iniulam  cande  in^ 
uentu  pergere/nolens  tamen  ip(e  idem  pr^fecfkis 
vt  nauem  raea(qu£nouem  nautis  mcis  ftipata/  8C 
in  nauis  pehclitanius  adiutorio  intetaforet)mecu 
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t  unetraddcere/fcd  (blu  vt  edixerat  portu  ynum  in 
qoifituirem  /et  m  illo  nauem  mea  ipfam  mihi  refti 
tucrat*QuaiuflTionerecepta/ego  vt  madauerat(fu 
ptamecunautaru  meoru  mcdietate)in  infulaipam 
(a  qua.iiij.diftabamus  leuds)properans/  pulcherri 
mum  inibi  potftu/vbi  claffem  noftra  omne  tute  fa* 
tis  fufdperepoflemus  inueni  ♦  Quo  coperto.  viij# 
Ibidem  diebus  eunde  nauiu  prgfecflum  cu  reliqua 
mrba  expe&ado  perftiti.Qui  cu  no  adueniret  mo 
lefte  no  perum  pertuli/atcp  qui  mecuerantfic  ob* 
ftupefcebant  vt  nullo  confofari  modo  vellent.No 
bis  aut  in  hac  exiftentibus  anguftia/ipa  ocftaua  die 
puppiin  vna  per  gquor  aduencare  cofpeximus/cui 
vt  nos  perefpere  pofTent  mox  obuiam  iuimus  con 
fidentes  fperatefc^vna  quod  ad  meliore  portu  que 
plain  nos  fecu  duceret.Quibus  du  appropinquik 
temas/Sc  vidffim  nos  refalutaflemus:retulerut  illi 
nobis/eiufde  prjfecfli  nri  nauc  in  mari  penitus(  de* 
ptis  nautis)gdita  extitiffet  qug  nucia  ( vt  coteplari 
vf  a  pot  regia  maieftas)me  no  parua  affeeert  mole 
ftia/eii  aLi(bona(ad  qua  reuetti  habeba)  JMldnge 
csiftens  lends  in  longo  remotocp  mari  me  efle  fen 
tirem«Nihiiominus  tamen  fortung  nofmet  fubijd^ 
entes  vlterius  ^pcedimus/reuerficp  Tprimis  fuimus 
ad  memorata  inftiia  vbi  nobis  de  lignis  Sc  aq  in  c5 
feruati?  meg  naui  ^puidimusrErat  5^0  eade  liiila  pe 
tutus  inhofpitata  Ihabitataqj/mFta  aqua  viuida  SC 


fiiam  in  ilfafcattmente/cum  infinitisaAoribusia^ 
numeriftp  volucribustnarmis  8c  terreftribus/  qug 
adeo  fimplicds  erant  vtMc  manu  comprehend* 
intrepide  permittcr ait.  Propter  quod  tot  tuc  prcn 
didimus  vt  natticula  vnata  ex  illis  adimpleuerirmis 
In  ea  ante  nulla  alia  inueramus  animalia  ptercp  mil 
res  cpmaximos/etlacertas  bifurcamcaudamhabe 
tes  aim  nonuliis  ferpenribus  quos  etiam  in  ea  vidi 
mixs.Igiturparata  nobis  inibi  protiifione  fub  ven< 
to  inter  meridiem  &  Lebecriu  ducete  perreximus 
obid  q?  a  rege  mandatu  acegperamu  s/ vt  qtialicun 
^  non  obftante  periculo  prgcedentis  naufgationis 
viam  in  fequeremur.  Incepto  ergo  huiufcemodi  na 
liigio  portum  tandem  vnuminuenimus  qucom* 
raium  fan&oni  Abbaciam  nucupauimus/ad  quern 
iprofperam  annuente  nob&atrram  aftiffimoMnfra 
xvif  perrigimus  dies»Diftat^idcmpdttusiCcc*ap 
feta  infula  leucis /in  quoquide  portu  nee  prgfedhim 
noftru  nee  quemqua  de  turba  aliumreperimus/8£ 
ft  tame  in  illo  menfibus  duobus  Sc  dichus  quatuor 
expe<fbtuerimus/  quibus  efluxis  vifo  qnllucnemo 
veniret  conferuantia  noftra  tunc  6c  ego  cocordsul 
mus/vt  fecudu  latus  longius  progpederemur*  Per 
curfisitaq?*cc*lx,leuds  ppTtuicuridamalij  applicui 
mus  in  quo  caftellum  vnu  erigere  propoluimus/ 

2uod&  quide,pfe<5to  ffrimus  reli($islnflto*xxiirj* 
^hrifhcolis  nobifcu  m  cxiftenr  ibus  /qui  ex  pr^fed!  t 
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oftrf  pupe  perdita  collecfh"  fuerant.PotrO  in  cod? 
portu  prjfatu  coftruendo  caftellu  Sc  brefiiico  pu* 
pes  noftras  onuftas  effiriendo.  v.perftitimus  men 
fxbus/ob  id  q>  prf  nautaru  perpaudtate  et  plurimo 
Jijapparatuuneceflkatelogius^pgredi  no  valeba 
JTiUs.Quibus  fuperioribus  ita  pera<5Hs  concordat 
vimus  pod  hf  c  in  Portugalliam  feuerti/quam  rem 
pergrfcu  tranfmontanuq?  ventum  necefTe  nobis 
crat  efficere*Reli&is  lgitur  in  caftello  prf  fato  Chri 
fticolis.xxiii).et  cum  lllis.xrj.machinis  ac  alijs  pluri 
bus  armis  vna  cu  prouifione  pro  fex  menfibus  fuf* 
fidente/nccnopacatanobifcumtelluris  illius  gen* 
te(  de  qua  hie  minima  fir  menrioJicet  infinitos  ini# 
fci  tuc  videtimus/et  cum  illis  pra<?facauerimus,  Na 
3d.  fere  leucas  cum.xxx.ex  cis  in  infulam  ipfam  pe^ 
fietrauimus*  Vbi  interdum  plurima  perfpeximus 
c|ug  nunc  fubticefcens  hbeflo  meo.iiij.nauigationui 
ffeferuo.Eficp  eadem  terra  extra  linea  £quino<fha* 
lemad  partem  Auftri.xviij.gradibus  Sc  extra  Lif* 
fconf  meridianu  ad  oeddentis  partem,  xxx  v.  protit 
inftrumentanoftra  monftrabanOnbs  nauigatio* 
rem  noftra  per  Nornordenfium(qui  inter  grfcum 
tranfmontanucp  ventus  efbcu  annni  propoGto  ad 
ad  hanc  Lifbonj  diiitate^pfiafcendi  inidantes/ tan 
clem  poft  multos  labores  multacp  pericula  in  hunc 
ciufde  Lifbonf  portuifra^lxxvrj.dies.xxvirj.  lunr>, 
MXXiif).cum  deilaudeintroiuimus.Vbi  honotifi 
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ce  multu  &C  vkracp.fit  credibile  fefhtij  fiifc^ptt  fufe 
tnusrob  id  g>  ipfa  tora  ciuitas  nos  in  man  di(perdi> 
tos  efleeximmabat/queadmodureliquiomnes  de 
furba  noftra  p  pfe&i  nf i  nauiu  ftulta  pr jfumptio^ 
iicextitcrat.Q_uo  fuperbia  modo  iuftus  omrau  ce 
for  deus  copenfat  .  Et  ita  nuc  apud  LilLonS  ipfam 
fubfiflo  ignorans  quid  dc  mc  fereniffimus  ipfe  roc 
demceps  efficerccogitet/q  atantis  laboribus  mris 
iam  exnunc  requiefcere  plurimu  peroptarem/  hue 
nunriu  maieftati  veftrj  plurimu  quocp  interdu  co 
Amcricus  VeCputius  in  Lifbona* 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO    COSMOGRAPHY 

With   Certain  Necessary  Principles 
of  Geometry  and  Astronomy 

TO    WHICH    ARE    ADDED 

THE  FOUR  VOYAGES  OF 
AMERIGO  VESPUCCI 


A  Representation  of  the  Entire  World,  both  in 
the  Solid    and  Projected    on  the    Plane, 
Including  also  lands  which  were  Un- 
known to  Ptolemy,  and  have  been 
Recently  Discovered 


DISTICH 

Since  God  rules  the  stars  and  Csesar  the  earth, 
Nor  earth  nor  stars  have  aught  greater  than  these. 
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TO    MAXIMILIAN    CAESAR   AUGUSTUS 

PHILESIUS,  NATIVE  OF  THE  VOSGES 

Since  thy  Majesty  is  sacred  throughout  the  vast  world, 

Maximilian  Caesar,  in  the  farthest  lands, 

Where  the  sun  raises  its  golden  head  from  the  eastern 

waves 
And  seeks  the  straits  known  by  Hercules'  name, 
Where  the  midday  glows  under  its  burning  rays, 
Where  the  Great  Bear  freezes  the  surface  of  the  sea ; 
And  since  thou,  mightiest  of  mighty  kings,  dost  order 
That  mild  laws  should  prevail  according  to  thy  will ; 
Therefore  to  thee  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  this  world  map 

has  been  dedicated 
By  him  who  has  prepared  it  with  wonderful  skill. 

THE    END. 
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PREFACE 

TO    HIS    MAJESTY 
MAXIMILIAN    C^SAR    AUGUSTUS 

MARTINUS  ILACOMILUS  WISHES 
GOOD    FORTUNE 

If  it  is  not  only  pleasant  but  also  profitable 
in  life  to  visit  many  lands  and  to  see  the  most 
distant  races  (a  fact  that  is  made  clear  in  Plato, 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  many  other  philos- 
ophers, who  went  to  the  most  remote  regions 
for  the  purpose  of  exploration),  who,  I  ask, 
most  invincible  Maximilian  Caesar,  will  deny 
that  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  learn  from 
books  the  location  of  lands  and  cities  and  of 
foreign  peoples, 

Which  Phoebus  sees  when  he  buries  his  rays  be- 
neath the  waves, 
Which  he  sees  as  he  comes  from  the  farthest  east, 
Which  the  cold  northern  stars  distress, 
Which  the  south  wind  parches  with  its  torrid  heat, 
Baking  again  the  burning  sands  ? 

(Boethius.) 

Who,  I  repeat,  will  deny  that  it  is  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  learn  from  books  the  manners  and 
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customs  of  all  these  peoples?  Surely — to  express 
my  own  opinion — -just  as  it  is  worthy  of  praise 
to  travel  far,  so  it  can  not  be  foolish  for  one 
who  knows  the  world,  even  from  maps  alone, 
to  repeat  again  and  again  that  passage  of  the 
Odyssey  which  Homer,  the  most  learned  of 
poets,  wrote  about  Ulysses: 

Tell  me,  O   Muse,  of  the  man  who  after  the 

capture  of  Troy 
Saw  the  customs  and  the  cities  of  many  men. 

Therefore,  studying,  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  with  the  aid  of  several  persons,  the  books 
of  Ptolemy  from  a  Greek  copy,  and  adding 
the  relations  of  the  four  voyages  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  I  have  prepared  for  the  general  use 
of  scholars  a  map  of  the  whole  world — like  an 
introduction,  so  to  speak — both  in  the  solid  and 
projected  on  the  plane.  This  work  I  have 
determined  to  dedicate  to  your  most  sacred 
Majesty,  since  you  are  the  lord  of  the  world, 
feeling  certain  that  I  shall  accomplish  my  end 
and  shall  be  safe  from  the  intrigues  of  my 
enemies  under  your  protecting  shield,  as  though 
under  that  of  Achilles,  if  I  know  that  I  have 
satisfied,  to  some  extent  at  least,  your  Majesty's 
keen  judgment  in  such  matters.  Farewell,  most 
illustrious  Caesar. 

At  St.  Die,  in  the  year  1507  after  the  birth 
of  Our  Saviour. 
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Since  no  one  can  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Cosmography  without  some  previous 
understanding  of  astronomy,  nor  even  of  astron- 
omy itself  without  the  principles  of  geometry, 
we  shall  in  this  brief  outline  say  a  few  words : 

( i )  Of  the  elements  of  geometry  that  will  be 
helpful  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  material 
sphere ; 

(2)  Of  the  meaning  of  sphere y  axis,  poles,  etc. ; 

(3)  Of  the  circles  of  the  heavens; 

(4)  Of  a  certain  theory,  which  we  shall  pro- 
pose, of  the  sphere  itself  according  to  the  system 
of  degrees ; 

(5)  Of  the  five  celestial  zones,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  and  of  the  degrees  of  the  heavens 
to  the  earth; 

(6)  Of  parallels; 

(7)  Of  the  climates1  of  the  earth ; 

(8)  Of  winds,  with  a  general  diagram  of 
these  and  other  things; 

(9)  Of  the  divisions  of  the  earth,  of  the 
various  seas,  of  islands,  and  of  the  distances  of 

1  The  word  climate  is  here  used  in  its  ancient  sense  of  a  zone  of 
the  earth's  surface  comprised  between  two  specified  parallels  of  latitude. 
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places  from  one  another.      There  will  be  added 
also  a  quadrant  useful  to  the  cosmographer. 

Lastly,  we  shall  add  the  four  voyages  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  Thus  we  shall  describe  the 
cosmography,  both  in  the  solid  and  projected 
on  the  plane. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Of  the  Principles  of  Geometry  Necessary 
to  an  Understanding  of  the  Sphere 

Since  in  the  following  pages  frequent  men- 
tion will  be  made  of  the  circle,  the  circum- 
ference, the  center,  the  diameter,  and  other 
similar  terms,  we  ought  first  of  all  briefly  to 
discuss  these  terms  one  by  one. 

A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  around,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a 
point,  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  which  to 
the  surrounding  line  are  equal  to  one  another. 

A  plane  figure  is  a  figure,  no  point  of  which 
rises  above  or  falls  below  the  lines  that  bound  it. 

The  circumference  is  the  line  that  so  bounds 
the  circle  that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  are  equal  to  one 
another.  The  circumference  is  also  called  in 
Latin  ambitus  y  circuities y  curvatura,  cir cuius,  and 
in  Greek  periphereia. 

The  center  of  a  circle  is  a  point  so  situated 
that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the  line 
bounding  the  circle  are  equal  to  one  another. 

A  semicircle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  the 
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diameter  of  the  circle  and  one  half  of  the  cir- 
cumference. 

The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  any  straight  line 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  circle  and  ex- 
tending in  both  directions  to  the  circumference. 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points. 

An  angle  is  the  mutual  coming  together  of 
two  lines.  It  is  the  portion  of  a  figure  increas- 
ing in  width  from  the  point  of  intersection. 

A  right  angle  is  an  angle  formed  by  one  line 
falling  upon  another  line  and  making  the  two 
angles  on  either  side  equal  to  each  other.  If  a 
right  angle  is  bounded  by  straight  lines,  it  is 
called  plane;  if  bounded  by  curved  lines,  it  is 
called  curved  or  spherical. 

An  obtuse  angle  is  an  angle  that  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle. 

An  acute  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle. 

A  solid  is  a  body  measured  by  length,  breadth, 
and  height. 

Height,  thickness,  and  depth  are  the  same. 

A  degree  is  a  whole  thing  or  part  of  a  thing 
which  is  not  the  result  of  a  division  into  six- 
tieths. 

A  minute  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

A  second  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 

A  third  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second,  and 
so  on. 
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Sphere,   Axis,  Poles,  Etc.,  Accurately 

Defined 

Before  any  one  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
cosmography,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
have  an  understanding  of  the  material  sphere. 
After  that  he  will  more  easily  comprehend  the 
description  of  the  entire  world  which  was  first 
handed  down  by  Ptolemy  and  others  and  after- 
ward enlarged  by  later  scholars,  and  on  which 
further  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci. 

A  sphere,  as  Theodosius  defines  it  in  his  book 
on  spheres,  is  a  solid  and  material  figure  bounded 
by  a  convex  surface,  in  the  center  of  which 
there  is  a  point,  all  straight  lines  drawn  from 
which  to  the  circumference  are  equal  to  one 
another.  And  while,  according  to  modern 
writers,  there  are  ten  celestial  spheres,  there  is 
a  material  sphere  like  the  eighth  (which  is 
called  the  fixed  sphere  because  it  carries  the 
fixed  stars),  composed  of  circles  joined  together 
ideally  by  a  line  and  axis  crossing  the  center, 
that  is,  the  earth. 

The  axis  of  a  sphere  is  a  line  passing  through 
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the  center  and  touching  with  its  extremities  the 
circumference  of  the  sphere  on  both  sides. 
About  this  axis  the  sphere  whirls  and  turns  like 
the  wheel  of  a  wagon  about  its  axle,  which  is  a 
smoothly  rounded  pole,  the  axis  being  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  itself.  Of  this  Manilius 
speaks  as  follows: 

Through  the  cold  air  a  slender  line  is  drawn, 
Round  which  the  starry  world  revolves. 

The  poles,  which  are  also  called  cardines 
(hinges)  and  vertices  (tops),  are  the  points  of  the 
heavens  terminating  the  axis,  so  fixed  that  they 
never  move,  but  always  remain  in  the  same 
place.  What  is  said  here  about  the  axis  and 
the  poles  is  to  be  referred  to  the  eighth  sphere, 
since  for  the  present  we  have  undertaken  the 
limitation  of  the  material  sphere,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  resembles  the  eighth  sphere.  There 
are  accordingly  two  principal  poles,  one  the 
northern,  also  called  Arcticus  (arctic)  and  Bore  a  lis 
(of  Boreas),  the  other  the  southern,  also  called 
Antarcticus  (antarctic).      Of  these  Vergil  says: 

The  one  pole  is  always  above  us,  but  the  other 

The  black  Styx  and  the  deep  shades  see  'neath  our  feet. 

We  who  live  in  Europe  and  Asia  see  the 
arctic  pole  always.  It  is  so  called  from  Arctus, 
or  Arcturus,  the  Great  Bear,  which  is  also 
named   Calisto,  Helice,  and  Septentrionalis ,  from 
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the  seven  stars  of  the  Wain,  which  are  called 
Triones;  there  are  seven  stars  also  in  the  Lesser 
Bear,  sometimes  called  Cynosura.  Wherefore 
Baptista  Mantuanus  says: 

Under  thy  guidance,  Helice,  under  thine,  Cynosura, 
We  set  sail  over  the  deep,  etc. 

Likewise,  the  wind  coming  from  that  part  of 
the  world  is  called  Borealis  and  Aquilonicus 
(northern).  Sailors  are  accustomed  to  call 
Cynosura  the  star  of  the  sea. 

Opposite  to  the  arctic  pole  is  the  antarctic, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  for  dvri  in  Greek  is 
the  equivalent  of  contra  in  Latin.  This  pole  is 
also  called  Noticus  and  Austronoticus  (southern). 
It  can  not  be  seen  by  us  on  account  of  the 
curvature  of  the  earth,  which  slopes  downward, 
but  is  visible  from  the  antipodes  (the  existence 
of  which  has  been  established).  It  should  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  downward  slope 
of  a  spherical  object  means  its  swelling  or  belly; 
that  convexity  is  the  contrary  of  it  and  denotes 
concavity. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  poles  of  the 
zodiac  itself,  describing  two  circles  in  the 
heavens,  the  arctic  and  the  antarctic.  Since  we 
have  made  mention  of  the  zodiac,  the  arctic, 
and  the  antarctic  (which  are  circles  in  the 
heavens),  we  shall  treat  of  circles  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Of  the   Circles  of  the   Heavens 

There  are  two  kinds  of  circles,  called  also 
segmina  by  authors,  on  the  sphere  and  in  the 
heavens,  not  really  existing,  but  imaginary; 
namely,   great  and  small  circles. 

A  great  circle  is  one  which,  described  on  the 
convex  surface  of  the  sphere,  divides  it  into  two 
equal  parts.  There  are  six  great  circles :  the 
equator,  the  zodiac,  the  equinoctial  colure,  the 
solstitial  colure,  the  meridian,  the  horizon. 

A  small  circle  on  the  sphere  is  one  which, 
described  on  the  same  surface  of  the  sphere, 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  There  are 
four  small  circles :  the  arctic,  the  circle  of  Can- 
cer, the  circle  of  Capricorn,  the  antarctic.  Thus 
there  are  in  all  ten,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
order,  first  of  the  great  circles. 

The  equator,  which  is  also  called  the  girdle  of 
the  primurn  mobile  and  the  equinoctial,  is  a  great 
circle  dividing  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts. 
Any  point  of  the  equator  is  equally  distant  from 
both  poles.  It  is  so  called  because,  when  the 
sun  crosses  it   (which   happens  twice  a  year,  at 
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the  first  point  of  Aries,  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  at  the  first  point  of  Libra,  in  the  month  of 
September),  it  is  the  equinox  throughout  the 
world  and  the  day  and  night  are  equal.  The 
equinox  of  March  or  of  Aries  is  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  equinox  of  September  or  of  Libra 
the  autumnal. 

The  zodiac  is  a  great  circle  intersecting 
the  equator  at  two  points,  which  are  the  first 
points  of  Aries  and  Libra.  One  half  of  it  in- 
clines to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south.  It 
is  so  called  either  from  ^cpdiov,  meaning  an 
animal,  because  it  has  twelve  animals  in  it,  or 
from  ^GDTfy  meaning  life,  because  it  is  understood 
that  the  lives  of  all  the  lower  animals  are  gov- 
erned by  the  movements  of  the  planets.  The 
Latins  call  it  signifer  (sign-bearing),  because  it 
has  twelve  signs  in  it,  and  the  oblique  circle. 
Therefore  Vergil  says: 

Where  the  series  of  the  signs  might  revolve  obliquely. 

In  the  middle  of  the  width  of  the  zodiac 
there  is  a  circular  line  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts  and  leaving  six  degrees  of  latitude 
on  either  side.  This  line  is  called  the  ecliptic, 
because  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  ever 
takes  place  unless  both  of  them  pass  under  that 
line  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  degrees, — in  the 
same,  if  it   is   to   be   an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;    in 
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opposite,  if  it  is  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
The  sun  always  passes  with  its  center  under  that 
line  and  never  deviates  from  it.  The  moon  and 
the  rest  of  the  planets  wander  at  one  time 
under  the  line,  at  another  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

There  are  two  colures  on  the  sphere,  which 
are  distinguished  as  solstitial  and  equinoctial. 
They  are  so  called  from  the  Greek  k&\ov,  which 
means  a  member  and  the  Latin  uri  boves  (wild 
oxen),  which  Cassar  says,  in  the  fourth  book1  of 
his  "  Commentaries/'  are  found  in  the  Hercyn- 
ian  forest  and  are  of  the  size  of  elephants,  be- 
cause, just  as  the  tail  of  an  ox  when  raised 
makes  a  semicircular  and  incomplete  member, 
so  the  colure  always  appears  to  us  incomplete, 
for  one  half  is  visible,  while  the  other  half  is 
concealed. 

The  solstitial  colure,  which  is  also  called  the 
circle  of  declinations,  is  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  first  points  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, as  well  as  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic 
and  the  poles  of  the  world. 

The  equinoctial  colure,  in  like  manner,  is  a 
great  circle  passing  through  the  first  points  of 
Aries  and  Libra  and  the  poles  of  the  world. 

The  meridian  is  a  great  circle  passing  through 

1  The  passage  referred  to  is  in  the  sixth  book,  chapter  xxviii,  of 
the  Commentaries. 
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the  point  vertically  overhead  and  the  poles  of 
the  world.  These  circles  we  have  drawn  ten 
degrees  apart  in  our  world  map  in  the  solid  and 
projected  on  the  plane.  There  is  a  point  in 
the  heavens  directly  over  any  object,  which  is 
called  the  zenith. 

The  horizon,  also  called finitor  (limiting  line), 
is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  dividing  the 
upper  hemisphere  (that  is,  the  half  of  a  sphere) 
from  the  lower.  It  is  the  circle  at  which 
the  vision  of  those  who  stand  under  the  open 
sky  and  cast  their  eyes  about  seems  to  end.  It 
appears  to  separate  the  part  of  the  heavens  that 
is  seen  from  the  part  that  is  not  seen.  The 
horizon  of  different  places  varies,  and  the  point 
vertically  overhead  of  every  horizon  is  called 
the  pole,  for  such  a  point  is  equally  distant  in 
all  directions  from  the  finitor  or  the  horizon 
itself. 

Having  thus  considered  the  great  circles,  let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  small  circles. 

The  arctic  circle  is  a  small  circle  which  one 
pole  of  the  zodiac  describes  about  the  arctic 
pole  of  the  world  by  the  motion  of  the  primum 
mobile. 

The  antarctic  is  a  small  circle  which  the  other 
pole  of  the  zodiac  makes  and  describes  about 
the  antarctic  pole  of  the  world.  We  mean  by 
the  pole  of  the  zodiac  (of  which  we  spoke  also  in 
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the  preceding  chapter),  the  point  that  is  equally 
distant  from  any  point  on  the  ecliptic,  for  the 
poles  of  the  zodiac  are  the  extremities  of  the 
axis  of  the  ecliptic.  The  distance  of  the  pole 
of  the  zodiac  from  the  pole  of  the  world  is 
equal  to  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun  (of 
which  we  shall  say  more  presently). 

The  tropic  of  Cancer  is  a  small  circle  which 
the  sun,  when  at  the  first  point  of  Cancer, 
describes  by  the  motion  of  the  primum  mobile. 
This  point  is  also  called  the  summer  solstice. 

The  tropic  of  Capricorn  is  a  small  circle 
which  the  sun,  when  at  the  first  point  of  Capri- 
corn, describes  by  the  motion  of  the  primum 
mobile.  This  circle  is  also  called  the  circle  of 
the  winter  solstice. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  declination,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  declination  occurs  when  the 
sun  descends  from  the  equinoctial  to  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  or  from  us  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; 
that  ascension,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  when  the 
sun  approaches  the  equator  from  the  tropics. 
It  is,  however,  improperly  said  by  some  that  the 
sun  ascends  when  it  approaches  us  and  descends 
when  it  goes  away  from  us. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  circles.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  the  theory  of  the  sphere  and  a 
fuller  consideration  of  the  degrees  by  which  such 
circles  are  distant  from  one  another. 
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Of  a  Certain  Theory  of  the  Sphere 
According  to  the  System  of  Degrees 

The  celestial  sphere  is  surrounded  by  five 
principal  circles,  one  great  and  four  small — the 
arctic,  the  circle  of  Cancer,  the  equator,  the 
circle  of  Capricorn,  and  the  antarctic.  Of  these 
the  equator  is  a  great  circle,  the  other  four  are 
small  circles.  These  circles,  or  rather  the 
spaces  that  are  between  them,  authors  are  wont 
to  call  zones.  Thus  Vergil,  in  the  Georgics, 
says : 

Five  zones  the  heavens  contain ;  whereof  is  one 
Aye  red  with  flashing  sunlight,  fervent  aye 
From  fire ;  on  either  side  to  left  and  right 
Are  traced  the  utmost  twain,  stiff  with  blue  ice, 
And  black  with  scowling  storm-clouds,  and  betwixt 
These  and  the  midmost,  other  twain  there  lie, 
By  the  gods'  grace  to  heart-sick  mortals  given, 
And  a  path  cleft  between  them,  where  might  wheel 
On  sloping  plane  the  system  of  the  signs. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  zones  more  will  be  said 
in  the  following  pages.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
mentioned   above   the   pole  of  the  zodiac  that 
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describes  the  arctic  circle,  therefore  in  place  of 
further  consideration  this  must  be  understood  to 
mean  the  upper  pole  of  the  zodiac  (situated  at 
an  elevation  of  66°  9/,  and  distant  from  the  arctic 
pole  240  51'1).  It  must  be  recalled  also  that  a  de- 
gree is  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  sign,  that  a  sign  is 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  and  that  thirty  multi- 
plied by  twelve  gives  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
So  it  becomes  clear  that  a  degree  can  be  defined 
as  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  circle. 

The  lower  pole  of  the  zodiac  describes  the 
antarctic  circle,  which  is  situated  in  the  same 
degree  of  declination  and  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  antarctic  pole  as  the  upper  pole  of  the 
zodiac  is  from  the  arctic.  The  inclination  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun 
toward  the  north  (which  is  situated  33 °  5i'afrom 
the  equinoctial),  describes  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  other  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the 
greatest  declination  of  the  sun  toward  the  south 
(which  is  situated  the  same  number  of  degrees  as 
stated  before),  describes  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  distance  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  arctic  circle  is  42°  18'.  The  distance 
between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  antarc- 
tic circle  is  the  same. 

The  middle  of  the  heavens,  being  equally  distant 
from  the  poles  of  the  world,  makes  the  equator. 

1  Error  for  230  51'.      a  Error  for  230  51'. 
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Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  five  zones 
and  of  their  distance  from  one  another.  We 
shall  now  briefly  discuss  the  remaining  circles. 

The  circle  of  the  zodiac  is  determined  by  the 
poles  of  the  zodiac.  From  the  poles  to  the 
tropics  (that  is,  to  the  greatest  declinations  of  the 
sun  or  the  solstices),  the  distance  is  42°  18'. 
The  width  of  the  zodiac  from  the  ecliptic  toward 
either  of  the  tropics  is  6°,  or  in  all  12°. 

The  solstices  and  the  equinoxes  mark  the 
colures  of  declination  and  ascension.  These  in- 
tersect under  the  poles  of  the  world  along  the 
axis  of  the  heavens  at  spherical  right  angles; 
likewise  along  the  equator.  But  the  equinoctial 
colures  going  along  the  zodiac  make  oblique 
angles,  while  they  make  right  angles  along  the 
zodiac  of  the  solstices.  The  meridional  circle, 
which  is  movable,  is  contained  by  the  same  axis 
under  the  poles  themselves. 

The  circle  of  the  horizon  is  determined  by 
the  zenith,  for,  as  its  upper  pole,  the  zenith  is 
everywhere  equally  distant  from  it.  The  circle 
of  the  horizon  also  divides  our  hemisphere  from 
the  other  from  east  to  west,  but  for  those  who 
are  beneath  the  equinoctial,  through  the  two 
poles  of  the  world.  The  zenith  of  every  hori- 
zon is  always  distant  900,  which  is  the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle,  from  the  circumference  of  the 
horizon,  while  the  circumference  of  the  horizon 
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is   four  times   as    great   as    the  distance  between 
the  zenith  and  the  horizon. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  axis  of  the 
world  in  the  material  sphere  passes  diametrically 
from  the  poles  through  the  center  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  earth. 

The  axis  of  the  zodiac,  however,  is  not  appar- 
ent in  the  sphere,  but  has  to  be  conceived.  This 
intersects  the  middle  of  the  axis  of  the  world, 
making  unequal  or  oblique  angles  at  the  center. 

In  this  way,  in  the  very  creation  of  the  world 
there  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  order  and  ex- 
traordinary arrangement.  The  old  astronomers, 
in  describing  the  form  of  the  world,  followed, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Creator 
Himself,  who  made  all  things  according  to 
number,  weight,  and  dimensions.  We,  too, 
while  treating  of  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  so  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  our  space 
that  our  system  of  minutes  can  be  perceived 
only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  and,  if  per- 
ceived, would  beget  even  annoyance  as  well  as 
error,  shall  infer  the  positions  of  circles  from 
the  markings  of  degrees  in  full.  For  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  51'  and  a  full  de- 
gree, which  contains  60',  as  we  have  said  before, 
and  in  the  book  on  the  sphere  and  elsewhere  it 
is  indicated  in  exactly  this  way  by  specialists  on 
this  subject.     Therefore  in  the  diagram  which 
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we  shall  here  insert  for  the  better  understanding 
of  these  matters,  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Cap- 
ricorn and  the  greatest  declinations  of  the  sun 
will  be  distant  240  from  the  equinoctial,  the 
same  as  the  distance  of  the  poles  of  the  zodiac 
or  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  from  the  poles 
of  the  world,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  over  66°. 

Arctic  Pole 


Antarctic  R>le 
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CHAPTER    V 

Of  the   Five  Celestial  Zones  and  the  Ap- 
plication of  These  and  of  the  Degrees 
of  the  Heavens  to  the   Earth 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  spoken  very  briefly 
of  several  geometrical  principles,  of  the  sphere, 
the  poles,  the  five  zones,  the  circles  of  the 
world,  and  of  a  certain  theory  in  regard  to  these 
matters.  Now,  in  regular  order,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
application  of  these  circles  and  degrees  to  the 
earth.  It  should  therefore  be  known  that  on 
the  earth  there  are  five  regions  corresponding  to 
the  above-mentioned  zones.  Wherefore  Ovid 
in  the  Metamorphoses  says: 

And  as  two  zones  the  northern  heaven  restrain, 
The  southern  two,  and  one  the  hotter  midst, 
With  five  the  Godhead  girt  th'  inclosed  earth, 
And  climates  five  upon  its  face  imprest. 
The  midst  from  heat  inhabitable  :  snows 
Eternal  cover  two  :  'twixt  these  extremes 
Two  temperate  regions  lie,  where  heat  and  cold 
Meet  in  due  mixture. 

(Metamorphoses,  i,  45-51,  translated  by  Howard.) 
In  order  to  make  the  matter  clearer,  let  us 
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state  that  the  four  small  circles,  the  arctic,  the 
circle  of  Cancer,  the  circle  of  Capricorn,  and 
the  antarctic,  divide  and  separate  the  five  zones 
of  the  heavens. 

In  the  following  diagram  let  a  represent  the 
arctic  pole  of  the  world,  be  the  arctic  circle,  de 
the  circle  of  Cancer,  fg  the  circle  of  Capricorn, 
hk  the  antarctic  circle,  and  /  the  south  pole. 

The  first  zone,  or  the  arctic,  is  all  the  space 
included  between  bac.  This  zone,  being  frozen 
stiff  with  perpetual  cold,  is  uninhabited. 

The  second  zone  is  all  the  space  included  be- 
tween be  and  de.  This  is  a  temperate  zone  and 
is  habitable. 

The  third  zone  is  all  the  space  included  be- 
tween de  andyg.  This  zone,  on  account  of  its 
heat,  is  scarcely  habitable;  for  the  sun,  describ- 
ing circles  there  with  a  constant  whirling  mo- 
tion along  the  line  fe  (which  for  us  marks  the 
ecliptic),  by  reason  of  its  heat  makes  the  zone 
torrid  and  uninhabited. 

The  fourth  zone  is  all  the  space  included  be- 
tween fg  and  hk.  This  is  a  temperate  zone  and 
is  habitable,  if  the  immense  areas  of  water  and 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  per- 
mit it. 

The  fifth  zone  is  all  the  space  included  be- 
tween hkl.  This  zone  is  always  stiff  with  cold 
and  uninhabited. 
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When  we  say  that  any  zone  of  the  heavens  is 
either  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  we  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  this  applies  to  the  correspond- 
ing zone  lying  beneath  that  celestial  zone. 
When  we  say  that  any  zone  is  inhabited  or  in- 
habitable, we  mean  that  it  is  easily  inhabitable. 
Likewise,  when  we  say  that  any  zone  is  unin- 
habited or  uninhabitable,  we  understand  that  it 
is  habitable  with  difficulty.  For  there  are  many 
people  who  now  inhabit  the  dried-up  torrid 
zone,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Golden 
Chersonese,1  the  Taprobanenses,2  the  Ethiopians, 
and  a  very  large  part  of  the  earth  which  had 
always  been  unknown,  but  which  has  recently 
been  discovered  by  Amerigo  Vespucci.  In  this 
connection  we  may  state  that  we  shall  add  the 
four  voyages  of  Vespucci,  translated  from  the 
Italian  language  into  French  and  from  French 
into  Latin. 

It  must  be  understood,  as  the  following  dia- 
gram shows,  that  the  first  zone,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  arctic  pole,  is  23 °  51'  in  extent;  the 
second,  which  is  the  antarctic,  is  equal  to  the 
arctic,  and  is  therefore  the  same  in  extent;  the 
third,  a  temperate  zone,  is  420  18';  the  fourth, 
which  is  equal  to  it,  is  also  420  18';  the  fifth, 
which  is  the  torrid  and  is  in  the  middle, is  470  42'. 

1  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  in  India  is  probably  meant. 
8  The  people  of  what  is  now  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
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Let  us  here  insert  the  diagram. 


Arctic  Pole 


Antarctic  Pole 
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CHAPTER  VI 
Of   Parallels 

Parallels,  which  are  also  called  Almucantars, 
are  circles  or  lines  equidistant  in  every  direction 
and  at  every  point,  and  never  running  together 
even  if  extended  to  infinity.  They  bear  the 
same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  equator  does 
to  the  four  small  circles  on  the  sphere,  not  that 
the  second  is  as  distant  from  the  third  as  the 
first  is  from  the  second,  for  this  is  false,  as  is 
clear  from  the  preceding  pages,  but  that  any 
two  circles  joined  together  by  a  perpendicular 
are  equally  distant  from  each  other  throughout 
their  extent.  For  the  equator  is  neither  nearer 
to  nor  more  distant  from  one  of  the  tropics  at 
any  one  point  than  at  any  other,  since  it  is 
everywhere  distant  230  51'  from  the  tropics,  as 
we  have  said  before.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
the  distance  from  the  tropics  to  the  two  extreme 
circles,  either  of  which  is  distant  42°  441  from 
the  nearer  tropic  at  all  points. 

Although  parallels  can  be  drawn  at  any  dis- 
tance apart,  yet,  to  make  the  reckoning  easier, 

1  Error  for  420  18'. 
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it  has  seemed  to  us  most  convenient,  as  it  seemed 
to  Ptolemy  also,  in  our  representation  of  universal 
cosmography,  both  in  the  solid  and  projected  on 
the  plane,  to  separate  the  parallels  by  as  many 
degrees  from  one  another  as  the  following  table 
shows.  To  this  table  a  diagram  also  will  be 
subjoined,  in  which  we  shall  extend  the  parallels 
through  the  earth  on  both  sides  to  the  celestial 
«sphere. 
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Parallels  from  the 
equator 

Degrees  of  the 
heavens 

Greatest  number 

of  hours  in  a 

day 

Number  of 

miles  in  one 

degree 

21  Of  Thule  8               63 

20 

28| 

20 

6l 

l9 

19                                     58 

18 

34 

18                                     56 

17 

H**) 

17                                  54 

17 

37i 

1 6  Of  the  Rhiphaean  |  5 1  -J- 

Mts.  7 

'H 

401 

1  5  Of  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper)  6 

4H 

16 

42i 

H 

45 

Mi 

44 

!3                                  I  43tV 

*Si 

45 

1  2  Of  Rome    5 

4°H 

15 

47 

1 1 

38  A 

«4* 

44 

10  Of  Rhodes  4            36 

«4i 

5o 

9 

33i 

Hi 

8  Of  Alexandria   3 

3°i 

H 

54 

7 

i7| 

131 

6  Of  Syene   2 

23| 

«3i 

57 

5 

2Qi 

*3i               1 

4  Of  Meroe    1 

16  5 

13 

3 

I2i 

I2f 

2 

»A 

i4 

1 

4i 

I2i 

59 

Equator  equidistant  from  the  poles 

1 2  always 

60 

1 

4i 

i«i 

59 

2 

«* 

1 21 

3                   1  "i 

T23 

4  Anti-climate  of 
Meroe 

13 

5 

20| 

'3* 
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Parallels  & 
Climates                       De8rees                    Hours                   Mlles 

c  Anti- Climate 

^      of  Svene 

• 

*3% 

i3^ 
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*7% 

13^ 

And  so  on  toward  the  Antarctic  Pole,  as  the  following  diagram  shows; 

Arctic  Pole 


Antarctic  Pole 
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Of  Climates 

Although  the  word  climate  properly  means  a 
region,  it  is  here  used  to  mean  a  part  of  the 
earth  between  two  equidistant  parallels,  in  which 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  climate 
there  is  a  difference  of  a  half-hour  in  the  longest 
day.  The  number  of  any  climate,  reckoned 
from  the  equator,  indicates  the  number  of  half- 
hours  by  which  the  longest  day  in  that  climate 
exceeds  the  day  that  is  equal  to  the  night. 
There  are  seven  of  these  climates,  although  to 
the  south  the  seventh  has  not  yet  been  explored. 
But  toward  the  north  Ptolemy  discovered  a 
country  that  was  hospitable  and  habitable,  at  a 
distance  represented  by  seven  half-hours.  These 
seven  climates  have  obtained  their  names  from 
some  prominent  city,  river,  or  mountain. 

i.  The  first  climate  is  called  Dia  Meroes  (of 
Meroe,  modern  Shendi),  from  $ia,  which  in 
Greek  means  through  and  governs  the  genitive 
case,  and  Meroe,  which  is  a  city  of  Africa  situ- 
ated in  the  torrid  zone  i6°  on  this  side  of  the 
equator,  in  the  same  parallel  in  which  the  Nile 
is  found.  Our  world  map,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which   this   is   written,  will    clearly 
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show  you  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  this  first  climate  and  also  of  the  rest,  as 
well  as  the  hours  of  the  longest  day  in  every  one 
of  them. 

2.  Dia  Sienes  (of  Syene,  modern  Assuan), 
from  Syene,  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  beginning  of 
the  province  of  Thebais. 

3.  Dia  Alexandrias  (of  Alexandria),  from 
Alexandria,  a  famous  city  of  Africa,  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  the  poet : 

One  world  is  not  enough  for  the  youth  of  Pella.1 

— (Juvenal,  x,  168.) 

4.  Dia  Rhodon  (of  Rhodes),  from  Rhodes, 
an  island  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  which 
in  our  time  there  is  situated  a  famous  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  bravely  resisted  the  fierce 
and  warlike  attacks  of  the  Turks  and  gloriously 
defeated  them. 

5.  Dia  Rhomes  (of  Rome),  from  a  well- 
known  city  of  Europe,  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  cities  of  Italy  and  at  one  time  the 
famous  conqueror  of  all  nations  and  the  capital 
of  the  world.  It  is  now  the  abode  of  the  great 
Father  of  Fathers. 

6.  Dia  Borysthenes  (of  Borysthenes,  modern 
Dnieper),  from  a  large  river  of  the  Scythians, 
the  fourth  from  the  Danube. 

*A  city  in  Macedonia,  the  birthplace  of  Alexander. 
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7.  Dia  Rhipheon  (of  the  Rhiphaean  Moun- 
tains), from  the  Rhiphaean  mountains,  a  promi- 
nent range  in  Sarmatian  Europe,  white  with 
perpetual  snow. 

From  these  prominent  places,  through  which 
approximately  the  median  lines  of  the  climates 
pass,  the  seven  climates  established  by  Ptolemy 
derive  their  names. 

The  eighth  climate  Ptolemy  did  not  locate, 
because  that  part  of  the  earth,  whatever  it  is, 
was  unknown  to  him,  but  was  explored  by  later 
scholars.  It  is  called  Dia  Tyles  (of  Thule, 
modern  Iceland  or  Shetland),  because  the  begin- 
ning of  the  climate,  which  is  the  twenty-first 
parallel  from  the  equator,  passes  directly  through 
Thule.  Thule  is  an  island  in  the  north,*  of 
which  our  poet  Vergil  says  : 

The  farthest  Thule  will  serve. 

— (Georgics,  i,  30.) 

So  much  for  the  climates  north  of  the 
equator.  In  like  manner  we  must  speak  of  those 
which  are  south  of  the  equator,  six  of  which 
having  corresponding  names  have  been  explored 
and  may  be  called  Antidia  Meroes  (Anti-climate 
of  Meroe),  Antidia  Alexandrias,  Antidia 
Rhodon,  Antidia  Rhomes,  Antidia  Borysthenes, 
from  the  Greek  particle  avri,  which  means  op- 
posite or  against.  In  the  sixth  climate  toward 
the  antarctic  there  are  situated  the  farthest  part 
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of  Africa,  recently  discovered,  the  islands  Zan- 
zibar, the  lesser  Java,  and  Seula  (Sumatra?),  and 
the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  which,  because 
Amerigo  discovered  it,  we  may  call  Amerige, 
the  land  of  Amerigo,  so  to  speak,  or  America. 
It  is  of  these  southern  climates  that  these  words 
of  Pomponius  Mela,  the  geographer,  must  be 
understood,  when  he  says: 

The  habitable  zones  have  the  same  seasons,  but  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  The  Antichthones  inhabit 
the  one,  and  we  the  other.  The  situation  of  the  for- 
mer zone  being  unknown  to  us  on  account  of  the  heat 
of  the  intervening  zone,  I  can  speak  only  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter.  — (Perieg.  i,  I,  9.) 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  each  one  of 
the  climates  generally  bears  products  different 
from  any  other,  inasmuch  as  the  climates  are 
different  in  character  and  are  controlled  by  dif- 
ferent influences  of  the  stars.  Wherefore 
Vergil  says  : 

Nor  can  all  climes  all  fruits  of  earth  produce. 

Here  blithelier  springs  the  corn,  and  here  the  grape, 
Their  earth  is  green  with  tender  growth  of  trees 
And  grass  unbidden.    See  how  from  Tmolus  comes 
The  saffron's  fragrance,  ivory  from  Ind, 
From  Saba's  weakling  sons  their  frankincense, 
Iron  from  the  naked  Chalybs,  castor  rank 
From  Pontus,  from  Epirus  the  prize-palms 
O'  the  mares  of  Elis. 

— (Georgics,  i,  54-59,  translated  by  Rhoades.) 
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Of  the  Winds 

Since  in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  men- 
tioned the  winds  now  and  then  (when  we 
spoke  of  the  north  pole,  the  south  pole,  etc.), 
and  as  it  is  understood  that  a  knowledge  of  winds 
is  of  some  importance,  or  rather  of  great  ad- 
vantage, to  cosmography,  we  shall  for  these 
reasons  say  something  in  this  chapter  about 
winds,  also  called  spiritus  and  flatus  (breeze).  A 
wind,  therefore,  as  defined  by  the  philosophers, 
is  an  exhalation,  warm  and  dry,  moving  later- 
ally around  the  earth,  etc. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  sun  has  a  triple  rising 
and  setting,  the  summer  rising  and  setting,  the 
equinoctial  rising  and  setting,  and  the  winter 
rising  and  setting,  according  to  its  relation  to 
the  two  tropics  and  the  equator,  and  inasmuch 
as  there  are  also  two  sides — to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  all  of  which  have  winds  peculiar  to 
them  ;  therefore  it  follows  that  there  are  twelve 
winds  in  all,  three  eastern,  three  western,  three 
northern,  and  three  southern.  Of  these  the 
four  which  in  the  following  diagram  occupy  the 
middle  place  are  the  principal  winds ;  the  others 
are  secondary. 
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West 


Side 

Tropic  of 
Cancer 

Kaikias 

Chorus 

Principal 

Equator 

Subsolanus 

Favonius  or 
Zephyrus 

Side 

Tropic  of 
Capricorn 

Eurus  or 
Vulturnus 

Africus  or 
Libs 

South                         North 

Side 

Euronotus 

Septentrio 

Principal 

Auster  or 
Notus 

Aquilo  or 
Boreas 

Side 

Libonotus 

Trachias  or 
Circius 

The  poets,  however,  by  poetic  license,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  instead  of  the  principal 
winds  use  their  secondary  winds,  which  are  also 
called  side  winds.      Thus  Ovid  says: 

Far  to  the  east 
Where  Persian  mountains  greet  the  rising  sun 
Eurus  withdrew.     Where  sinking  Phoebus'  rays 
Glow  on  the  western  shores  mild  Zephyr  fled. 
Terrific  Boreas  frozen  Scythia  seiz'd, 
Beneath  the  icy  bear.      On  southern  climes 
From  constant  clouds  the  showery  Auster  rains. 
— (Metamorphoses,  i,  6 1 -66,  translated  by  Howard.) 
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The  east  wind  (Subsolanus),  which  is  rendered 
by  the  sun  purer  and  finer  than  the  others,  is 
very  healthful. 

The  west  wind  (Zephyrus),  having  a  mixture 
of  heat  and  moisture,  melts  the  snows.  Whence 
Vergil's  verse : 

Melts  from  the  mountain's  hoar,  and  Zephyr's  breath 
Unbinds  the  crumbling  clod. 

— (Georgics,  i,  44,  translated  by  Rhoades.) 

The  south  wind  (Auster)  frequently  presages 
storms,  hurricanes,  and  showers.  Wherefore 
Ovid  says : 

Notus  rushes  forth 
On  pinions  dropping  rain. 

— (Metamorphoses,  i,  264,  translated 
by  Howard.) 

The  north  wind  (Aquilo),  by  reason  of  the 
severity  of  its  cold,  freezes  the  waters. 

And  frosty  winter  with  his   north  the  sea's  face  rough 
doth  wear. 

— (Vergil,  iEneid,  iii,  285,  translated  by  Morris.) 

In  regard  to  these  winds,  I  remember,  our 
poet  Gallinarius,  a  man  of  great  learning,  com- 
posed the  following  : 

Eurus  and  Subsolanus  blow  from  the  east. 
Zephyrus  and  Favonius  fill  the  west  with  breezes. 
Auster  and  Notus  rage  on  Libya's  farthest  shores. 
Boreas  and  Aquilo  cloud-dispelling  threaten  from  the 
north. 
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The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  t( 
as  a  globe  and  as  a  projection.     The  gl 
usually  mark  off  and  divide  their  farms  1 
tries  of  the  world  by  the  emblems  of  th 
Europe  we  have  placed  the  eagles  of  the 
(which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Fathe 
the  Roman  Church.     The  greater  part 
are  the  emblems  of  the  supreme  Sultan  c 
of  Asia  called  Asia  Minor  we  have  surro 
symbol  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  who 
Sarmatian  Scythia.      Asiatic  Scythia  we  ] 
Khan.     A  red  cross  symbolizes  Prester 
Biberith) ;  and  finally  on  the  fourth  divii 
have  placed  the  emblems  of   those  sove 
crosses  shallow  places  in  the  sea  where  si 
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write  a  description  of  the  world  map,  which  we  have  designed,  both 
be  I  have  designed  on  a  small  scale,  the  map  on  a  larger.  As  farmers 
j  boundary  lines,  so  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  mark  the  chief  coun- 
ir  rulers.  And  (to  begin  with  our  own  continent)  in  the  middle  of 
Roman  Empire  (which  rule  the  kings  of  Europe),  and  with  the  key 
)  we  have  enclosed  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  acknowledges 
»f  Africa  and  a  part  of  Asia  we  have  distinguished  by  crescents,  which 
Babylonia,  the  lord  of  all  Egypt,  and  of  a  part  of  Asia.  The  part 
tided  with  a  saffron-colored  cross  joined  to  a  branding  iron,  which  is  the 
ales  Scythia  this  side  of  the  Imaus,  the  highest  mountains  of  Asia  and 
ive  marked  by  anchors,  which  are  the  emblems  of  the  great  Tartar 
)hn  (who  rules  both  eastern  and  southern  India  and  who  resides  in 
on  of  the  earth,  discovered  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  we 
eigns.  And  what  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  we  have  marked  with 
pwreck  may  be  feared.      Herewith  we  close. 
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Although  the  north  winds  are  naturally  cold, 
they  are  softened  because  they  pass  through  the 
torrid  zone.  This  has  been  found  to  be  true  of 
the  south  wind,  which  passes  through  the  torrid 
zone  before  it  reaches  us,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  lines  : 

Wherever  the  cold  south  wind  goes,  it  rages 
and  binds  the  waters  with  tight  fetters.  But 
until  with  its  blast  it  passes  through  the  torrid 
regions,  it  comes  welcome  to  our  shores  and 
hurls  back  the  merciless  shafts  of  the  north 
wind.  The  latter  wind  on  the  contrary,  which 
deals  harshly  with  us,  slackening  its  flight,  be- 
comes in  like  manner  gentler  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  globe.  The  other  winds,  where  they 
direct  their  various  courses,  soon  change,  as  they 
go,  the  natures  which  are  proper  to  their  homes. 

We  have  said  enough  about  winds.  We  shall 
now  insert  a  general  map,  indicating  the  poles, 
the  axes,  the  circles,  great  as  well  as  small,  the 
east,  the  west,  the  five  zones,  the  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  both  on  the  earth  and  in 
the  heavens,  the  parallels,  the  climates,  the 
winds,  etc. 
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The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  write  a  description  of  the  world  map,  which  we  have  designed,  both 
as  a  globe  and  as  a  projection.  The  globe  I  have  designed  on  a  small  scale,  the  map  on  a  larger.  As  farmers 
usually  mark  off  and  divide  their  farms  by  boundary  lines,  so  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  mark  the  chief  coun- 
tries of  the  world  by  the  emblems  of  their  rulers.  And  (to  begin  with  our  own  continent)  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  we  have  placed  the  eagles  of  the  Roman  Empire  (which  rule  the  kings  of  Europe),  and  with  the  key 
(which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Father)  we  have  enclosed  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  acknowledges 
the  Roman  Church.  The  greater  part  of  Africa  and  a  part  of  Asia  we  have  distinguished  by  crescents,  which 
are  the  emblems  of  the  supreme  Sultan  of  Babylonia,  the  lord  of  all  Egypt,  and  of  a  part  of  Asia.  The  part 
of  Asia  called  Asia  Minor  we  have  surrounded  with  a  saffron-colored  cross  joined  to  a  branding  iron,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  rules  Scythia  this  side  of  the  Imaus,  the  highest  mountains  of  Asia  and 
Sarmatian  Scythia.  Asiatic  Scythia  we  have  marked  by  anchors,  which  are  the  emblems  of  the  great  Tartar 
Khan.  A  red  cross  symbolizes  Prester  John  (who  rules  both  eastern  and  southern  India  and  who  resides  in 
Biberith) ;  and  finally  on  the  fourth  division  of  the  earth,  discovered  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  we 
have  placed  the  emblems  of  those  sovereigns.  And  what  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  we  have  marked  with 
crosses  shallow  places  in  the  sea  where  shipwreck  may  be  feared.      Herewith  we  close. 


CHAPTER    IX 

Of  Certain   Elements  of  Cosmography 

It  is  clear  from  astronomical  demonstrations 
that  the  whole  earth  is  a  point  in  comparison 
with  the  entire  extent  of  the  heavens;  so  that 
if  the  earth's  circumference  be  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  celestial  globe,  it  may  be  considered 
to  have  absolutely  no  extent.  There  is  about  a 
fourth  part  of  this  small  region  in  the  world 
which  was  known  to  Ptolemy  and  is  inhabited 
by  living  beings  like  ourselves.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  divided  into  three  parts,  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  British  Ocean,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Tanais  (modern  Don),  Lake 
Maeotis  (modern  Sea  of  Azov),  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  includes  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Raetia, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Sarmatia.  Europe  is  so  called 
after  Europa,  the  daughter  of  King  Agenor. 
While  with  a  girl's  enthusiasm  she  was  playing 
on  the  sea-shore  accompanied  by  her  Tyrian 
maidens  and  was  gathering  flowers  in  baskets, 
she    is    believed    to   have   been    carried  off   by 
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Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  snow-white 
bull,  and  after  being  brought  over  the  seas  to 
Crete  seated  upon  his  back  to  have  given  her 
name  to  the  land  lying  opposite. 

Africa  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Ethiopian  Ocean, 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Nile.  It  embraces  the 
Mauritanias,  viz.,  Tingitana  (modern  Tangiers) 
and  Caesarea,  inland  Libya,  Numidia  (also  called 
Mapalia),  lesser  Africa  (in  which  is  Carthage, 
formerly  the  constant  rival  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire), Cyrenaica,  Marmarica  (modern  Barca), 
Libya  (by  which  name  also  the  whole  of  Africa 
is  called,  from  Libs,  a  king  of  Mauritania),  in- 
land Ethiopia,  Egypt,  etc.  It  is  called  Africa 
because  it  is  free  from  the  severity  of  the  cold. 

Asia,  which  far  surpasses  the  other  divisions 
in  size  and  in  resources,  is  separated  from 
Europe  by  the  river  Tanais  (Don)  and  from 
Africa  by  the  Isthmus,  which  stretching  south- 
ward divides  the  Arabian  and  the  Egyptian  seas. 
The  principal  countries  of  Asia  are  Bithynia, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pamphylia,  Lydia,  Cilicia, 
greater  and  lesser  Armenia,  Colchis,  Hyrcania, 
Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  besides  many  other 
countries  which  it  would  only  delay  us  to  enu- 
merate one  by  one.  Asia  is  so  called  after  a 
queen  of  that  name. 
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Now,  these  parts  of  the  earth  have  been  more 
extensively  explored  and  a  fourth  part  has  been 
discovered  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  (as  will  be  set 
forth  in  what  follows).  Inasmuch  as  both 
Europe  and  Asia  received  their  names  from 
women,  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should 
justly  object  to  calling  this  part  Amerige,  i.e., 
the  land  of  Amerigo,  or  America,  after  Amerigo, 
its  discoverer,  a  man  of  great  ability.  Its  posi- 
tion and  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants  may  be 
clearly  understood  from  the  four  voyages  of 
Amerigo,  which  are  subjoined. 

Thus  the  earth  is  now  known  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  first  three  parts  are  con- 
tinents, while  the  fourth  is  an  island,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  ocean.  Although  there  is  only  one  ocean, 
just  as  there  is  only  one  earth,  yet,  being  marked 
by  many  seas  and  filled  with  numberless  islands, 
it  takes  various  names.  These  names  may  be 
found  in  the  Cosmography,  and  Priscian  in  his 
translation  of  Dionysius  enumerates  them  in  the 
following  lines: 

"The  vast  abyss  of  the  ocean,  however,  sur- 
rounds the  earth  on  every  side ;  but  the  ocean, 
although  there  is  only  one,  takes  many  names. 
In  the  western  countries  it  is  called  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  in  the  north,  where  the  Arimaspi 
are  ever  warring,  it  is  called  the  sluggish  sea, 
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the  Saturnian  Sea,  and  by  others  the  Dead  Sea, 

■5f  #  #  #•  *  *  * 

Where,  however,  the  sun  rises  with  its  first 
light,  they  call  it  the  Eastern  or  the  Indian  Sea. 
But  where  the  inclined  pole  receives  the  burn- 
ing south  wind,  it  is  called  the  Ethiopian  or  the 
Red  Sea, 

•5s*  w  3f"  *Jf  ^f  ^h  "3f 

Thus  the  great  ocean,  known  under  various 
names,  encircles  the  whole  world; 

TV  w  7T  7v  VT  w  W 

"  Of  its  arms  the  first  that  stretches  out 
breaks  through  Spain  with  its  waves,  and  extends 
from  the  shores  of  Libya  to  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  This  is  smaller  than  the  rest.  A  larger 
gulf  is  the  one  that  enters  into  the  Caspian  land, 
which  receives  it  from  the  vast  waters  of  the 
north.  The  arm  of  the  sea  which  Tethys  (the 
ocean)  rules  as  the  Saturnian  Sea  is  called  the 
Caspian  or  the  Hyrcanian.  But  of  the  two  gulfs 
that  come  from  the  south  sea,  one,  the  Persian, 
running  northward,  forms  a  deep  sea,  lying  op- 
posite the  country  where  the  Caspian  waves 
roll ;  while  the  other  rolls  and  beats  the  shores 
of  Panchaea  and  extends  to  the  south  opposite  to 
the  Euxine  Sea. 

"5r  tv  7S"  "ft  >v  vr  vr 

"  Let  us  begin  in  regular  order  with  the 
waters    of  the    Atlantic,    which    Cadiz    makes 
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famous  by  Hercules'  gift  of  the  pillar,  where 
Atlas,  standing  on  a  mountain,  holds  up  the 
columns  that  support  the  heavens.  The  first 
sea  is  the  Iberian,  which  separates  Europe  from 
Libya,  washing  the  shores  of  both.  On  either 
side  are  the  pillars.  Both  face  the  shores,  the 
one  looking  toward  Libya,  the  other  toward 
Europe.  Then  comes  the  Gallic  Sea,  which 
beats  the  Celtic  shores.  After  this  the  sea, 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Ligurians,  where  the 
masters  of  the  world  grew  up  on  Latin  soil,  ex- 
tends from  the  north  to  Leucopetra ;  where  the 
island  of  Sicily  with  its  curving  shore  forms  a 
strait.  Cyrnos  (modern  Corsica)  is  washed  by 
the  waters  that  bear  its  name  and  flow  between 
the  Sardinian  Sea  and  the  Celtic.  Then  rolls 
the  surging  tide  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  turning 
toward  the  south ;  it  enters  the  sea  of  Sicily, 
which  turns  toward  the  east  and  spreading  far 
from  the  shores  of  Pachynum  extends  to  Crete, 
a  steep  rock,  which  stands  out  of  the  sea,  where 
powerful  Gortyna  and  Phaestum  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields.  This  rock,  resembling  with 
its  peak  the  forehead  of  a  ram,  the  Greeks  have 
justly  called  Kpwv  jxtroonov  (ram's  forehead).  The 
sea  of  Sicily  ends  at  Mt.  Garganus  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia. 

"  Beginning  there  the  vast   Adriatic   extends 
toward  the  northwest.    There  also  is  the  Ionian 
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Sea,  famous  throughout  the  world.  It  separates 
two  shores,  which,  however,  meet  in  one  point. 
On  the  right  fertile  Illyria  extends,  and  next  to 
this  the  land  of  the  warlike  Dalmatians.  But  its 
left  is  bounded  by  the  Ausonian  peninsula,  whose 
curving  shores  the  three  seas,  the  Tyrrhenian, 
the  Sicilian,  and  the  vast  Adriatic,  encircle  on 
all  sides.  Each  of  these  seas  within  its  limits 
has  a  wind  peculiar  to  itself.  The  west  wind 
lashes  the  Tyrrhenian,  the  south  wind  the  Sicil- 
ian, while  the  east  wind  breaks  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic  which  roll  beneath  its  blasts. 

"  Leaving  Sicily  the  sea  spreads  its  deep  ex- 
panse to  the  greater  Syrtis  which  the  coast  of 
Libya  encircles.  After  the  greater  Syrtis  passes 
into  the  lesser,  the  two  seas  beat  far  and  wide 
upon  the  re-echoing  shores.  From  Sicily  the 
Cretan  Sea  stretches  out  toward  the  east  as  far 
as  Salmonis,  which  is  said  to  be  the  eastern 
end  of  Crete. 

"  Next  come  two  vast  seas  with  dark  waves, 
lashed  by  the  north  wind  coming  from  Ismarus, 
which  rushes  straight  down  from  the  regions  of 
the  north.  The  first,  called  the  Pharian  Sea, 
washes  the  base  of  a  steep  mountain.  The 
second  is  the  Sidonian  Sea,  which  turns  toward 
the  north,  where  the  gulf  of  Issus  joins  it.  This 
sea  does  not  continue  far  in  a  straight  line  ;  for 
it  is  broken  by    the   shores   of  Cilicia.      Then 
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bending  westward  it  winds  like  a  dragon  be- 
cause, forcing  its  way  through  the  mountains,  it 
devastates  the  hills  and  worries  the  forests.  Its 
end  bounds  Pamphylia  and  surrounds  the  Chel- 
idonian  rocks.  Far  off  to  the  west  it  ends  near 
the  heights  of  Patara. 

"  Next  look  again  toward  the  north  and  be- 
hold the  iEgean  Sea,  whose  waves  exceed  those 
of  all  other  seas,  and  whose  vast  waters  surround 
the  scattered  Cyclades.  It  ends  near  Imbros  and 
Tenedos,  near  the  narrow  strait  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Propontis  issue,  beyond  which 
Asia  with  its  great  peoples  extends  to  the  south, 
where  the  wide  peninsula  stretches  out.  Then 
comes  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  whole  world  they  say  there 
is  no  strait  narrower  than  this.  There  are  found 
the  Symplegades,  close  together.  There  to  the 
east  the  Black  Sea  spreads  out,  situated  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.  From  either  side  a 
promontory  stands  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
waters;  one,  coming  from  Asia  on  the  south,  is 
called  Carambis  ;  the  other  on  the  opposite  side 
juts  out  from  the  confines  of  Europe  and  is 
called  Kpwv  fxhoonov  (ram's  forehead.)  They 
face  each  other,  therefore,  separated  by  a  sea  so 
wide  that  a  ship  can  cross  it  only  in  three  days. 
Thus  you  may  see  the  Black  Sea  looking  like  a 
double  sea,  resembling  the  curve  of  a  bow,  which 
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is  bent  when  the  string  is  drawn  tight.  The 
right  side  resembles  the  string,  for  it  forms  a 
straight  line,  outside  of  which  line  is  found 
Carambis  only,  which  projects  toward  the  north. 
But  the  coast  that  encloses  the  sea  on  the  left 
side,  making  two  turns,  describes  the  arc  of  the 
bow.  Into  this  sea  toward  the  north  Lake 
Maeotis  (modern  Sea  of  Azov)  enters,  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  the  land  of  the  Scythians,  wha 
call  Lake  Maeotis  the  mother  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Indeed,  here  the  violent  sea  bursts  forth  in  a 
great  stream,  rushing  across  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  (modern  Crimea),  in  those  cold  regions 
where  the  Cimmerians  dwell  at  the  foot  of 
Taurus.  Such  is  the  picture  of  the  ocean  ;  such 
the  glittering  appearance  of  the  deep." 

(Priscian,  Periegesis,  37,  foil.,  ed.  of  Krehl.) 

The  sea,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  full  of 
islands,  of  which  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant, according  to  Ptolemy,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Taprobane  (modern  Ceylon),  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  under  the  equator ;  Albion,  also  called 
Britain  and  England  ;  Sardinia,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;  Candia,  also  called  Crete,  in  the 
iEgean  Sea  ;  Selandia  ;  Sicily,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  ;   Corsica  ;   Cyprus. 

Unknown  to  Ptolemy  :  Madagascar,  in  the 
Prasodes  Sea  ;  Zanzibar  ;  Java,  in  the  East  Indian 
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Ocean  ;   Angama  ;   Peuta,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
Seula  ;   Zipangri  (Japan),  in  the  Western  Ocean. 

Of  these  Priscian  says  : 

"  These  are  the  large  islands  which  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  surround.  There  are  many  other 
smaller  islands,  scattered  about  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  that  are  unknown,  and  that  are 
either  difficult  of  access  to  hardy  sailors  or  suit- 
able for  harbors.  Their  names  I  cannot  easily 
express  in  verse/' 

(Periegesis,  609-613.) 

In  order  to  be  able  to  find  out  the  distance 
between  one  place  and  another,  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  must  first  be  considered.  It  should 
therefore  be  briefly  remarked  that,  as  is  clear 
from  what  precedes,  both  poles  are  on  the  hor- 
izon for  those  who  live  on  the  parallel  of  the 
equator.  But  as  one  goes  toward  the  north,  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  increases  the  farther  one 
goes  away  from  the  equator.  This  elevation  of 
the  pole  indicates  the  distance  of  places  from 
the  equator.  For  the  distance  of  any  place  from 
the  equator  varies  as  the  elevation  of  the  pole  at 
that  place.  From  this  the  number  of  miles  is 
easily  ascertained,  if  you  will  multiply  the 
number  of  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  pole.  But 
according  to  Ptolemy,  from  the  equator  to  the 
arctic  pole  miles  are  not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.      For  any  one  of  the  degrees  from  the 
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first  degree  of  the  equator  up  to  the  twelfth 
contains  sixty  Italian  miles,  which  are  equivalent 
to  fifteen  German  miles,  four  Italian  miles  being 
generally  reckoned  equal  to  one  German  mile. 
Any  degree  from  the  twelfth  degree  up  to  the 
twenty-fifth  contains  fifty-nine  miles,  or  fourteen 
and  three-quarter  German  miles. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  clearer,  we  shall 
insert  the  following  table  : 

Degrees  Degrees       Italian  Miles  German  Miles 


Equator — 

i 

up  to 

1 2  cont 

'ng 

60 

15 

12 

25 

59 

HH 

Tropic — 

25 

30 

54 

13^ 

30 

37 

5° 

12^ 

37 

41 

47 

uX1 

41 

5i 

40 

10 

S* 

1  57 

32 

8 

57 

I  63 

28 

7 

63 

|  66 

26 

6y2 

Arctic  Circle- 

66 

70 

21 

5% 

70 

80 

6 

«# 

Arctic  Pole — 

80 

90 

0 

1  Error  for  1 1  J^ . 

In  like  manner  from  the  equator  to  either 
arctic  or  antarctic  pole  the  number  of  miles  in 
a  degree  of  latitude  varies.  If  you  wish  to  find 
out  the  number  of  miles  between  one  place  and 
another,  examine  carefully  in  what  degree  of 
latitude  the  two  places  are  and  how  many  de- 
grees there  are  between  them ;  then  find  out 
from  the  above  table  how  many  miles  there  are 
in  a  degree  of  that  kind,  and  multiply  this  number 
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by  the  number  of  degrees  between  the  places.  The 
result  will  be  the  number  of  miles  between  them. 
Since  these  will  be  Italian  miles,  divide  by  four 
and  you  will  have  German  miles. 

All  that  has  been  said  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  Cosmography  will  be  sufficient,  if  we 
merely  advise  you  that  in  designing  the  sheets 
of  our  world-map  we  have  not  followed  Ptolemy 
in  every  respect,  particularly  as  regards  the  new 
lands,  where  on  the  marine  charts  we  observe 
that  the  equator  is  placed  otherwise  than  Ptolemy 
represented  it.  Therefore  those  who  notice  this 
ought  not  to  find  fault  with  us,  for  we  have 
done  so  purposely,  because  in  this  we  have  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy,  and  elsewhere  the  marine  charts. 
Ptolemy  himself,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  first 
book,  says  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  all 
parts  of  the  continent  on  account  of  its  great 
size,  that  the  position  of  some  parts  on  account 
of  the  carelessness  of  travelers  was  not  correctly 
handed  down  to  him,  and  that  there  are  other 
parts  which  happen  at  different  times  to  have 
undergone  variations  on  account  of  the  cata- 
clysms or  changes  in  consequence  of  which  they 
are  known  to  have  been  partly  broken  up.  It 
has  been  necessary  therefore,  as  he  himself  says 
he  also  had  to  do,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
information  gathered  in  our  own  times.  We 
have     therefore    arranged    matters    so    that    in 
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the  plane  projection  we  have  followed  Ptolemy 
as  regards  the  new  lands  and  some  other 
things,  while  on  the  globe,  which  accom- 
panies the  plane,  we  have  followed  the 
description  of  Amerigo  that  we  subjoin. 

APPENDIX 

Before  closing,  we  shall  add  to  the  forego- 
ing, as  an  appendix  or  corollary,  a  quadrant,  by 
which  may  be  determined  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  the  zenith,  the  center  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  climates ;  although,  if  rightly  considered, 
this  quadrant,  of  which  we  shall  speak,  has  a 
bearing  on  this  subject.  For  a  cosmographer 
ought  to  know  especially  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  the  zenith,  and  the  climates  of  the  earth. 
This  quadrant,  then,  is  constructed  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  Divide  any  circle  into  four  parts 
in  such  a  way  that  the  two  diameters  intersect 
at  the  center  at  right  angles.  One  of  these, 
which  has  sights  at  either  end,  will  represent 
the  axis  of  the  poles  of  the  world,  the  other  the 
equator.  Then  divide  that  part  of  the  circle 
which  is  between  the  semi-axis  that  has  the 
sights  and  the  other  semi-diameter  into  ninety 
parts  and  the  opposite  part  also  into  the  same 
number,  fix  a  plumb-line  to  the  center,  and 
your  quadrant  will  be  ready.  The  quadrant  is 
used  as  follows :   turn  it  so  that  you  will  see  the 
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pole  directly  through  the  openings  in  the  sights 
and  then  toward  the  climate  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  plumb-line  will  fall.  Your  region,  as 
well  as  your  zenith  and  the  center  of  your  horizon, 
lies  in  that  climate  and  at  that  degree  of  elevation. 


QUADRANT 
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Having  now  finished  the  chapters  that  we 
proposed  to  take  up,  we  shall  here  include  the 
distant  voyages  of  Vespucci,  setting  forth  the 
consequences  of  the  several  facts  as  they  bear 
upon  our  plan. 

THE    END    OF    THE    OUTLINES 
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PHILESIUS,  BORN  IN  THE  VOSGES 

To  the   Reader 

Where  the  fields  enriched  by  the  papyrus- 
producing  Siris  flower  and  the  lakes  of  the 
Moon  give  birth  to  mighty  rivers,  on  the  right 
are  the  mountains  of  Ius,  Danchis,  and  Mascha, 
at  the  foot  of  which  dwell  the  Ethiopians. 
From  this  region  rises  Africus  (southwest  wind), 
which  with  Libonotus  (west-southwest  wind) 
blows  over  the  heated  lands.  From  the  other 
direction  blows  Vulturnus  (east-southeast  wind) 
upon  a  sweltering  people,  coming,  as  it  does,  in 
its  rapid  course  over  the  Indian  Ocean.  There 
under  the  equator  lies  Taprobana,  while  Bassa 
is  seen  in  the  Prasodes  Sea.  Beyond  Ethiopia 
and  Bassa  in  the  sea  lies  a  land  unknown  to  your 
maps,  Ptolemy,  situated  under  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  its  companion  Aquarius.  To  the 
right  lies  a  land  encircled  by  the  vast  ocean  and 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  naked  men.  This  land 
was  discovered  by  him  whom  fair  Lusitania 
boasts  of  as  her  king,  and  who  sent  a  fleet  across 
the  sea.  But  why  say  more  ?  The  position  and 
the  customs  of  the  newly-discovered  race  are 
set  forth  in  Amerigo's  book.  Read  this,  honest 
reader,  with  all  sincerity  and  do  not  imitate  the 
rhinoceros. 

THE     END 
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VESPUCCI 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH     INTO      LATIN 


The  Translator  s  Decastich  to  the  Reader. 

You  who  will  read,  perchance,  this  slender  tome 

Will  find  within  a  voyage  deftly  told. 

It  tells  of  lands  and  peoples  lately  found; 

A  novel  tale  well  suited  to  amuse. 

A  worthy  task  for  Maro's  lofty  pen, 

Which  dressed  in  noble  words  a  theme  sublime. 

He  who  the  Trojan  heroes  wand'ring  sang 

Should  eke  have  sung  thy  voyages,  Vespucci. 

When  in  our  book  you've  visited  these  lands, 

The  contents  probe ;  'tis  not  the  writer's  care. 

Distich  to  the  Reader. 

Since  what  is  new  and  well  told  pleases  you, 
I  bring  you  what's  amusing  here  and  new. 

THE    END. 
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To  the  most  illustrious  Rene,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Sicily,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
Amerigo  Vespucci  pays  humble  homage  and 
presents  appropriate  recommendations. 

Perchance,  most  illustrious  King,  your  maj- 
esty will  be  astonished  at  my  foolhardiness,  be- 
cause I  feel  no  apprehension  in  addressing  to 
you  the  present  long  letter,  even  though  I  know 
you  to  be  incessantly  occupied  with  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  and  with  numerous  affairs 
of  State.  And  I  shall  be  considered  not  only 
a  presumptuous  man  but  one  who  has  accom- 
plished a  useless  work  in  undertaking  to  send 
you  also  a  story  which  hardly  concerns  your 
position,  addressed  by  name  to  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Castile,  and  written  in  an  unattractive  and 
quite  unpolished  style,  as  if  I  were  a  man  un- 
acquainted with  the  Muses  and  a  stranger  to  the 
refining  influence  of  learning.  My  trust  in  your 
merits,  and  the  absolute  truth  of  the  following 
accounts  (on  matters  which  neither  ancient  nor 
modern  authors  have  written),  will  perhaps  ex- 
cuse me  to  your  Majesty. 
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I  was  urged  to  write  chiefly  by  the  bearer  of 
the  present  letters,  Benvenuto,  an  humble  servant 
of  your  Majesty  and  a  friend  of  whom  I  need  not 
be  ashamed.  When  this  gentleman  found  me  at 
Lisbon,  he  begged  me  to  acquaint  your  Majesty 
with  the  things  seen  by  me  during  my  four 
voyages  to  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  For, 
you  must  know  that  I  have  completed  four 
voyages  of  discovery  to  new  lands :  two  of  them 
were  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Ferdinand,  the 
illustrious  King  of  Castile,  and  carried  me 
toward  the  west,  through  the  Great  Gulf  of  the 
Ocean;  the  other  two  were  undertaken  at  the 
command  of  Manuel,  King  of  Portugal,  and 
carried  me  toward  the  south. 

I  have  therefore  prepared  myself  for  the  task 
urged  upon  me  by  Benvenuto,  hoping  that  your 
Majesty  will  not  exclude  me  from  the  number 
of  your  insignificant  servants,  especially  if  you 
recollect  that  formerly  we  were  good  friends.  I 
refer  to  the  years  of  our  youth,  when  we  were 
fellow-students,  and  together  drank  in  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar  under  the  holy  and  vener- 
able friar  of  St.  Mark,  my  uncle,  Friar 
Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci — a  man  of  good  life 
and  tried  learning.  Had  it  been  possible  for  me 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  I  should  be  quite  a 
different  man  to-day,  as  Petrarch  says.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  am   not  ashamed   of  being 
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what  I  am  ;  for  I  have  always  taken  pleasure  in 
virtue  for  its  own  sake  and  in  scholarship.  If, 
then,  these  narratives  give  you  no  pleasure  what- 
ever, I  shall  repeat  the  words  which  Pliny  once 
wrote  to  Maecenas,  "Formerly  you  were  wont 
to  take  delight  in  my  pleasantry."  Your 
Majesty,  it  is  true,  is  ever  occupied  with 
affairs  of  State ;  still,  you  can  secretly  steal  just 
a  little  time  in  which  to  read  these  accounts, 
trifling  though  they  be.  I  assure  you  that  their 
very  novelty  will  please.  You  will  find  in  these 
pages  no  slight  relief  from  the  wasting  cares  and 
problems  of  government.  My  book  will  serve 
you  as  the  sweet  fennel,  which,  when  taken 
after  meals,  is  wont  to  leave  a  pleasant  breath 
and  to  promote  a  better  digestion. 

If,  by  chance,  I  have  been  more  prolix  than 
the  subject  warrants,  I  crave  your  indulgence. 

Farewell. 
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Most  illustrious  King!  Your  Majesty  must 
know  that  I  came  to  this  country  primarily  as 
a  merchant.  I  continued  in  that  career  for  the 
space  of  four  years.  But  when  I  observed  the 
various  changes  of  fortune,  and  saw  how  vain 
and  fleeting  riches  are,  and  how  for  a  time  they 
lift  man  to  the  top  of  the  wheel  and  then  hurl 
him  headlong  to  the  bottom — him,  who  had 
boasted  of  wide  possessions ; — when  I  saw  all  this, 
and  after  I  had  personally  suffered  such  experi- 
ences, I  determined  to  abandon  the  business 
career  and  to  devote  all  my  efforts  to  worthier 
and  more  enduring  ends. 

And  so  I  set  about  visiting  different  parts  of 
the  world  and  seeing  its  many  wonders.  Both 
time  and  place  were  favorable  to  my  plans.  For 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile,  was  at  that  time 
fitting  out  four  ships  to  discover  new  lands  in 
the  west,  and  His  Highness  made  me  one  of  that 
company  of  explorers.  We  set  sail  from  the 
harbor  of  Cadiz  on  the  20th  of  May,  1497, 
making  our  way  through  the  Great  Gulf  of  the 
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Ocean.  This  voyage  lasted  eighteen  months, 
during  which  we  discovered  many  lands  and 
almost  countless  islands  (inhabited  as  a  general 
rule),  of  which  our  forefathers  make  absolutely 
no  mention.  I  conclude  from  this  that  the 
ancients  had  no  knowledge  of  their  existence. 
I  may  be  mistaken;  but  I  remember  read- 
ing somewhere  that  they  believed  the  sea 
to  be  free  and  uninhabited.  Our  poet  Dante 
himself  was  of  this  opinion,  when,  in  the 
1 8  th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  he  pictures  the 
death  of  Ulysses.  From  the  following  pages, 
however,  your  Majesty  will  learn  of  the  marvels 
I  saw. 

A  description  of  the  chief  lands  and  of  various 
islands,  of  which  ancient  authors  make  no  men- 
tion, but  which  recently,  in  the  1497th  year 
from  the  incarnation  of  Our  Lord,  were  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  four  ocean  voyages  under- 
taken by  order  of  their  Serene  Highnesses  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Of  these  voyages,  two 
were  through  the  western  sea,  by  order  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Castile ;  the  remaining  two  were 
through  southern  waters,  by  order  of  Manuel, 
King  of  Portugal.  To  the  above-mentioned 
Lord  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile,  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  one  of  the  foremost  captains  and  com- 
manders of  that  fleet,  dedicates  the  following 
account  of  the  new  lands  and  islands. 


The  First  Voyage 
The  First  Voyage 

In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1497,  on  ^e  20th 
day  of  May,  we  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of  Cadiz 
in  four  ships.  On  our  first  run,  with  the  wind 
blowing  between  the  south  and  the  southwest1, 
we  made  the  islands  formerly  called  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  but  now  the  Grand  Canary,  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  inhabited  west  and  within  the 
third  climate.  At  this  place,  the  North  Pole 
rises  27^  degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  islands 
themselves  being  280  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  in  which  this  present  pamphlet  was 
written.  There  we  spent  almost  eight  days, 
providing  ourselves  with  fuel  and  water  and 
other  necessary  things.  Then,  after  first  offer- 
ing our  prayers  to  God,  we  raised  and  spread  our 
sails  to  the  wind,  shaping  our  course  to  the  west, 
with  a  point  to  southwest.  We  kept  on  this 
course  for  some  time,  and  just  as  the  27th  day 
was  past  we  reached  an  unknown  land,  the  main- 
land as  we  thought.  It  was  distant  from  the 
islands  of  the  Grand  Canary  1000  leagues,  more 
or  less  ;  it  was  inhabited,  and  was  situated  in  the 
Torrid  Zone.  This  we  ascertained  from  the 
following  observations :  that  the  North  Pole 
rises  16  degrees  above  the  horizon  of  this  new 
land,  and  that  it  is  75  degrees  more  to  the  west 

1  Vespucci  names  the  wind  according  to  the  point  toward  which 
it  blows. 
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than  the  islands  of  Grand  Canary — at  least  so  all 
our  instruments  showed. 

Here  we  dropped  the  bow  anchors  and  sta- 
tioned our  fleet  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
shore.  We  then  lowered  a  few  boats,  and,  fill- 
ing them  with  armed  men,  we  pulled  as  far  as 
the  land.  The  moment  we  approached,  we  re- 
joiced not  a  little  to  see  hordes  of  naked  people 
running  along  the  shore.  Indeed,  all  those  whom 
we  saw  going  about  naked  seemed  also  to  be 
exceedingly  astonished  at  us,  I  suppose  because 
they  noticed  that  we  wore  clothing,  and  pre- 
sented a  different  appearance  from  them.  When 
they  realized  that  we  had  actually  arrived,  they 
all  fled  to  a  hill  near  by ;  and  though  we  beck- 
oned to  them  and  made  signs  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, we  could  not  induce  them  to  approach. 
When  night  closed  rapidly  upon  us,  we  felt  some 
fear  in  trusting  our  ships  in  such  a  dangerous 
roadstead,  for  there  was  here  no  protection  against 
violent  seas.  We  therefore  agreed  to  depart 
early  the  next  morning  in  search  of  some  harbor 
where  we  might  station  our  ships  in  a  safe 
anchorage.  After  we  had  formed  this  resolu- 
tion, we  spread  our  sails  to  a  gentle  breeze  blow- 
ing along  the  shore,  keeping  land  always  in  sight 
and  continually  seeing  the  inhabitants  along  the 
beach.  In  this  way  we  sailed  for  two  whole 
days,  and  discovered  a  place  quite  suited  to  our 
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ships,  where  we  anchored  only  one-half  a  league 
from  the  land.  Here  we  again  saw  countless 
hordes  of  people.  Desiring  to  see  them  close  by 
and  to  speak  with  them,  on  that  very  day  we 
approached  the  shore  in  our  boats  and  skiffs,  and 
then  we  landed  in  good  order,  about  forty 
strong.  The  natives,  however,  showed  them- 
selves very  loath  to  approach  us  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  us.  We  could  do  nothing  to 
induce  them  to  speak  with  us  or  to  enter  upon 
any  kind  of  communication.  But  finally,  by 
dint  of  much  labor  undertaken  with  this  one 
purpose  in  view,  we  managed  to  allure  a  few  of 
them  by  giving  them  little  bells  and  mirrors  and 
pieces  of  crystal  and  other  such  trifles.  In  this 
way  they  became  quite  easy  about  us.  They  now 
came  to  meet  us,  and  in  fact  to  treat  concerning 
terms  of  peace  and  friendship.  At  nightfall  we 
took  leave  of  them  and  returned  to  our  ships. 
The  next  day,  when  the  sun  was  quite  risen,  we 
again  saw  upon  the  beach  an  endless  number  of 
men  and  women,  the  latter  carrying  their  chil- 
dren with  them.  We  furthermore  noticed  that 
they  were  bringing  with  them  all  their  house- 
hold utensils,  which  will  be  described  below  in 
their  proper  place.  The  nearer  we  approached 
the  shore,  more  and  more  of  the  natives  jumped 
into  the  water  (for  there  are  many  expert 
swimmers  among  them),  and  swam  out  the  dis- 
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tance  of  a  crossbow  shot  to  meet  us.  They  re- 
ceived us  kindly,  and  in  fact  mingled  among  us 
with  as  complete  assurance  as  if  we  had  often 
met  before  and  had  frequently  had  dealings  to- 
gether. At  this  we  were  then  very  little  pleased. 
And  now  (so  far  as  occasion  permits),  we  shall 
devote  some  space  to  a  description  of  their  cus- 
toms,— such  as  we  were  able  to  observe. 

ON    THE    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    NATIVES  AND   THEIR 

MODE    OF    LIFE 

In  regard  to  their  life  and  customs,  all  of 
them,  both  men  and  women,  go  about  entirely 
naked,  with  no  more  covering  for  their  private 
parts  than  when  they  were  born.  The  men  are 
of  medium  size,  but  are  very  well  proportioned. 
The  color  of  their  skin  approaches  red,  like  the 
hair  of  a  lion,  and  I  believe  that,  if  it  were 
their  custom  to  wear  clothing,  they  would  be  as 
fairskinned  as  we  are.  They  have  no  hair  on 
their  body,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the 
head,  which  is  long  and  black,  particularly  that 
of  the  women,  who  are  beautiful  for  this  very 
reason.  Their  features  are  not  very  handsome, 
because  they  have  broad  cheek-bones  like  the 
Tartars.  They  do  not  allow  any  hair  to  grow 
on  their  eyebrows  nor  their  eyelids  nor  any- 
where on  their  body  (with  the  exception  of  the 
head),  for   this    reason, — because   they  deem  it 
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coarse  and  animal-like  to  have  hair  on  the 
body. 

All  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  are  grace- 
ful in  walking  and  swift  in  running.  Indeed, 
even  their  women  (as  we  have  often  witnessed) 
think  nothing  of  running  a  league  or  two, 
wherein  they  greatly  excel  us  Christians.  They 
all  swim  remarkably  well,  in  fact  better  than 
one  would  believe  possible  ;  and  the  women  are 
far  better  swimmers  than  the  men,  a  statement 
which  I  can  make  with  authority,  for  we  fre- 
quently saw  them  swim  in  the  sea  for  two 
leagues  without  any  assistance  whatsoever. 

Their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
they  have  learned  to  make  very  skillfully.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  iron  and  the  metals,  and 
consequently,  in  place  of  iron,  they  tip  their 
arrows  with  the  teeth  of  animals  and  fishes,  and 
they  also  often  harden  the  arrows  by  burning 
their  ends.  They  are  expert  archers,  with  the 
result  that  they  strike  with  their  arrows  what- 
ever they  aim  at.  In  some  places  also  the  wo- 
men are  very  skillful  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
They  have  other  weapons  also,  such  as  spears  or 
stakes  sharpened  at  the  ends,  and  clubs  with 
wonderfully  carved  heads. 

They  are  wont  to  wage  war  upon  neighbors 
speaking  a  different  language,  fighting  most 
mercilessly  and  sparing  none,  except  to  reserve 
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them  for  more  cruel  torture  later.  When  they 
go  forth  to  battle,  they  take  their  wives  with 
them,  not  that  they  too  may  participate  in  the 
fight,  but  that  they  may  carry  behind  the  fight- 
ing men  all  the  necessary  provisions.  For,  as 
we  ourselves  have  often  seen,  any  woman  among 
them  can  place  on  her  back,  and  then  carry  for 
thirty  or  forty  leagues,  a  greater  burden  than  a 
man  (and  even  a  strong  man)  can  lift  from  the 
ground.  They  have  no  generals  and  no  cap- 
tains ;  in  fact,  since  every  one  is  his  own 
leader,  they  go  forth  to  war  in  no  definite  order. 
They  never  fight  for  power  or  territory,  or  for 
any  other  improper  motive.  Their  one  cause 
for  war  is  an  enmity  of  long  standing,  implanted 
in  them  from  olden  times.  When  questioned 
concerning  the  cause  of  such  hostility,  they  give 
no  other  reason  except  that  it  is  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  ancestors.  Living  as  they  do  in 
perfect  liberty,  and  obeying  no  man's  word,  they 
have  neither  king  nor  lord. 

They  are,  however,  especially  inclined  to  war, 
and  gird  themselves  for  braver  efforts  when  one 
of  their  own  number  is  either  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  or  has  been  killed  by  them. 
In  that  case  the  oldest  blood-relation  of  the  pris- 
oner or  murdered  man  rises,  rushes  forth  into 
the  roads  and  villages,  shouting  and  calling  upon 
all,  and  urging  them  to  hasten  into  battle  with 
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him  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  All 
are  quickly  stirred  to  the  same  feeling,  gird 
themselves  for  the  fight  and  make  a  sudden  dash 
upon  their  enemies. 

They  observe  no  laws,  and  execute  no  justice. 
They  do  not  punish  their  evildoers;  indeed,  not 
even  the  parents  rebuke  or  chastise  their  chil- 
dren ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  several  times 
saw  them  quarrel  among  themselves.  They  are 
simple  in  their  speech,  but  very  shrewd  and 
crafty.  They  speak  rarely  ;  and  when  they  do 
speak,  it  is  in  a  low  tone,  using  the  same  sounds 
as  we.  On  the  whole  they  shape  their  words 
either  on  the  teeth  or  the  lips,  employing,  of 
course,  different  words  from  those  of  our  lan- 
guage. They  have  many  different  idioms,  for 
we  found  such  a  variety  of  tongues  in  every 
hundred  leagues  that  they  do  not  understand 
one  another. 

They  observe  most  barbarous  customs  in  their 
eating ;  indeed,  they  do  not  take  their  meals  at 
any  fixed  hours,  but  eat  whenever  they  are  so 
inclined,  whether  it  be  day  or  night.  At  meals 
they  recline  on  the  ground,  and  do  not  use  either 
tablecloths  or  napkins,  being  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  linen  and  other  kinds  of  cloth. 
The  food  is  served  in  earthen  pots  which  they 
make  themselves,  or  else  in  receptacles  made  out 
of  half-gourds.    They  sleep  in  a  species  of  large 
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net  made  of  cotton  and  suspended  in  the  air ; 
and  though  this  mode  of  sleeping  may  appear 
odd  and  uncomfortable,  I  testify  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  pleasant ;  for  it  was  fre- 
quently my  lot  to  sleep  in  such  nets,  and  I  had 
a  feeling  of  greater  comfort  then  than  when 
under  the  coverlets  which  we  had  with  us. 
In  their  person  they  are  neat  and  clean,  for 
the  reason  that  they  bathe  very  frequently. 

*J>  vt*  *4*  *Je*  *4* 

*y»  «x*  *X*  «T*  *T* 

In  their  sexual  intercourse  they  have  no  legal 
obligations.  In  fact,  each  man  has  as  many  wives 
as  he  covets,  and  he  can  repudiate  them  later 
whenever  he  pleases,  without  its  being  considered 
an  injustice  or  disgrace,  and  the  women  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  the  men.  The  men  are  not 
very  jealous;  they  are,  however,  very  sensual. 
The  women  are  even  more  so  than  the  men.  I 
have  deemed  it  best  (in  the  name  of  decency)  to 
pass  over  in  silence  their  many  arts  to  gratify 
their  insatiable  lust.  They  are  very  prolific  in 
bearing  children,  and  do  not  omit  performing 
their  usual  labors  and  tasks  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy.  They  are  delivered  with  very  little 
pain, — so  true  is  this  that  on  the  very  next  day 
they  are  completely  recovered  and  move  about 
everywhere  with  perfect  ease.  In  fact,  imme- 
diately after  the  delivery  they  go  to  some  stream 
to  wash,  and  then   come   out   of  the  water  as 
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whole  and  as  clean  as  fishes.  However,  they 
are  of  such  a  cruel  nature  and  harbor  such  vio- 
lent hatreds  that,  if  the  husbands  chance  to  anger 
them,  they  immediately  commit  some  wrong. 
For  instance,  to  appease  their  great  wrath,  they 
kill  the  fetus  within  their  own  wombs,  and  then 
cause  an  abortion.  In  this  way  countless  off- 
spring are  destroyed.  They  have  handsome,  well- 
proportioned  and  well-knit  figures ;  indeed,  no 
blemish  can  possibly  be  discovered  in  them.  .   .  . 

No  one  of  this  race,  as  far  as  we  saw,  ob- 
served any  religious  law.  They  can  not  justly  be 
called  either  Jews  or  Moors  ;  nay,  they  are  far 
worse  than  the  gentiles  themselves  or  the  pagans, 
for  we  could  not  discover  that  they  performed 
any  sacrifices  nor  that  they  had  any  special 
places  or  houses  of  worship.  Since  their  life  is 
so  entirely  given  over  to  pleasure,  I  should  style 
it  Epicurean. 

Thev  hold  their  habitations  in  common. 
Their  dwellings  are  bell-shaped,  and  are  strongly 
built  of  large  trees  fastened  together,  and  covered 
with  palm  leaves,  which  offer  ample  protection 
against  the  winds  and  storms.  In  some  places 
these  dwellings  were  so  large  that  we  found  as 
many  as  six  hundred  persons  living  in  a  single 
building.  Of  all  these  dwellings  we  found  that 
eight  were  most  thickly  populated ;  in  fact,  that 
ten  thousand  souls  lived  within  them  at  one  and 
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the  same  time.  Every  eight  or  seven  years  they 
move  the  seat  of  their  abodes.  When  asked  the 
reason  for  this,  they  gave  a  most  natural  answer. 
They  said  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual heat  of  a  strong  sun,  and  because,  from 
dwelling  too  long  in  the  same  place,  the  air 
became  infected  and  contaminated,  and  brought 
about  various  diseases  of  the  body.  And  in  truth, 
their  point  seemed  to  us  to  be  well  taken. 

Their  riches  consist  of  variegated  birds' 
feathers,  and  of  strings  of  beads  (like  our  pater 
nosters\  made  of  fish  bones,  or  of  green  or 
white  stones.  These  they  wear  as  ornaments  on 
the  forehead,  or  suspended  from  their  lips  and 
ears.  Many  other  such  useless  trifles  are  con- 
sidered riches  by  them,  things  to  which  we 
attach  no  value  whatever.  Among  them  there 
is  neither  buying  nor  selling,  nor  is  there  an 
exchange  of  commodities,  for  they  are  quite 
content  with  what  nature  freely  offers  them. 
They  do  not  value  gold,  nor  pearls,  nor  gems, 
nor  such  other  things  as  we  consider  precious 
here  in  Europe.  In  fact  they  almost  despise  them, 
and  take  no  pains  to  acquire  them.  In  giving, 
they  are  by  nature  so  very  generous  that  they 
never  deny  anything  that  is  asked  of  them. 
But  as  soon  as  they  have  admitted  any  one  to 
their  friendship,  they  are  just  as  eager  to  ask  and 
to  receive.    The  greatest  and  surest  seal  of  their 
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friendship  is  this  :  that  they  place  at  the  disposal 
of  their  friends  their  own  wives  and  daughters, 
both  parents  considering  themselves  highly 
honored  if  any  one  deigns  to  lead  their  daughter 
(even  though  yet  a  maiden)  into  concubinage. 
In  this  way  (as  I  have  said)  they  seal  the  bond 
of  their  friendship. 

In  burying  the  dead  they  follow  many  differ- 
ent customs.  Some,  indeed,  follow  the  practice 
of  inhumation,  placing  at  the  head  water  and 
food,  for  they  believe  that  the  dead  will  eat  and 
subsist  thereupon.  But  there  is  no  further  grief 
at  their  departure,  and  they  perform  no  other 
ceremonies.  In  some  places  a  most  barbarous 
and  inhuman  rite  is  practised.  When  any  one 
of  their  fellow-tribesmen  is  believed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  his  relations  take  him  into  some 
great  forest,  where  they  place  him  in  one  of 
those  nets  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
sleep.  They  then  suspend  him  thus  reclining 
between  two  trees,  dance  around  him  for  a 
whole  day,  and  then  at  nightfall  return  to  their 
habitations,  leaving  at  the  head  of  the  dying 
man  water  and  food  to  last  him  about  four  days. 
If  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  sick  man  can 
eat  and  drink,  becomes  convalescent,  regains  his 
health,  and  returns  to  his  own  habitation,  then 
all  his  relations,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage, 
welcome  him  with  the  greatest  ceremonies.    But 
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there  are  few  who  can  pass  safely  through  so 
severe  an  ordeal.  Indeed,  no  one  ever  visits 
the  sick  man  after  he  is  abandoned  in  the 
woods.  Should  he,  therefore,  chance  to  die,  he 
receives  no  further  burial.  They  have  many 
other  savage  rites  of  burial,  which  I  shall  not 
mention,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  too 
prolix. 

In  their  sicknesses  they  employ  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  medicines,  so  different  from  ours 
and  so  discordant  with  our  ideas  that  we  won- 
dered not  a  little  how  any  one  could  possibly 
survive.  For,  as  we  learned  from  frequent  ex- 
perience, if  any  one  of  them  is  sick  with  fever, 
they  immerse  and  bathe  him  in  very  cold  water 
just  when  the  fever  is  at  its  height.  Then  they 
compel  him  to  run  back  and  forth  for  two  hours 
around  a  very  warm  fire  until  he  is  fairly  aglow 
with  heat,  and  finally  lead  him  off  to  sleep.  We 
saw  very  many  of  them  restored  to  health  by 
this  treatment.  Very  frequently  they  practise 
also  dieting  as  one  of  their  cures,  for  they  can 
do  without  food  and  drink  for  three  or  four 
days.  Again,  they  commonly  draw  blood,  not 
from  their  arms  (with  the  exception  of  the 
shoulder-blade),  but  from  their  loins  and  the 
calves  of  their  legs.  Often  they  bring  about 
vomiting  by  chewing  certain  herbs  which  they 
use  as  medicines ;   and  they  have,   in  addition, 
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many  other  cures  and  remedies  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

They  are  full-blooded  and  phlegmatic,  owing 
to  the  food  they  eat,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
roots,  fruits,  herbs,  and  fishes  of  different  kinds. 
They  do  not  raise  crops  of  spelt  or  of  any  other 
grain.  Their  most  common  food  is  a  certain 
root  which  they  grind  into  a  fairly  good  flour 
and  which  some  of  the  natives  call  iucha,  others 
chambi,  and  still  others  ygnami.1  They  very 
rarely  eat  flesh,  with  the  exception  of  human 
flesh  ;  and  in  this  they  are  so  inhuman  and  so 
savage  as  to  outdo  even  the  wild  animals.  In- 
deed, all  the  enemies  whom  they  either  kill  or 
capture,  without  discriminating  between  the  men 
and  the  women,  are  relished  by  them  with  such 
savageness  that  nothing  more  barbarous  and 
cruel  can  either  be  seen  or  heard  of.  Time  and 
again  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  them  engaged 
in  this  savage  and  brutal  practice,  while  they 
expressed  their  wonder  that  we  did  not  likewise 
eat  our  enemies.  Your  royal  Majesty  may  rest 
assured  on  this  point,  that  their  numerous  cus- 
toms are  all  so  barbarous  that  I  can  not  describe 
them  adequately  here.  Therefore,  considering 
the  many,  many  things  I  saw  in  my  four  voy- 
ages— things  so  entirely  different  from  our  cus- 
toms and  manners — I   have  prepared  and  com- 

1  The  Italian  text  gives  iuca,  cazabiy  and  ignami. 
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pleted  a  work  which  I  have  entitled  "  The 
Four  Voyages."  In  this  book  I  have  collected 
the  greater  part  of  the  things  I  saw,  and  have 
described  them  as  clearly  as  my  small  ability 
would  permit.  I  have  not,  however,  published 
it  as  yet.  In  this  work,  each  topic  is  given 
more  careful  and  individual  attention,  and  there- 
fore in  the  present  pamphlet  I  shall  merely 
touch  upon  them,  making  only  general  state- 
ments. And  so  I  return  to  complete  the  ac- 
count of  our  first  voyage,  from  which  I  have 
made  a  short  digression. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  voyage  we  did  not 
see  anything  of  great  value  except  a  few  traces 
of  gold,  and  this  only  because  they  pointed  out 
to  us  several  proofs  of  its  existence  in  the  soil. 
I  suppose  we  should  have  learned  much  more, 
had  we  been  able  to  understand  their  language. 
In  truth,  this  land  is  so  happily  situated  that 
it  could  not  be  improved.  We  unanimously 
agreed,  however,  to  leave  it  and  to  continue  our 
voyage  further.  And  so,  keeping  land  always  in 
sight,  and  tacking  frequently,  we  visited  many 
ports,  in  the  meanwhile  entering  upon  com- 
munications with  many  different  tribes  of  those 
regions.  After  some  days  we  made  a  certain 
harbor  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  deliver  us 
from  a  great  danger. 

As   soon    as  we  entered  this  harbor,  we  dis- 
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covered  that  their  whole  population,  that  is  to 
say,  the  entire  village,  had  houses  built  in  the 
water,  as  at  Venice.  There  were  in  all  about 
twenty  large  houses,  built  in  the  shape  of  bells 
(as  we  have  said  above),  and  resting  firmly  upon 
strong  wooden  piles.  In  front  of  the  doors  of 
each  house  drawbridges  had  been  erected,  over 
which  one  could  pass  from  one  hut  to  another 
as  if  over  a  well-constructed  road.  As  soon  as 
the  inhabitants  of  this  settlement  noticed  us  they 
were  seized  with  great  fear,  and  immediately 
raised  the  drawbridges  to  defend  themselves 
against  us,  and  hid  themselves  within  their 
houses.  While  we  were  watching  their  actions 
with  some  degree  of  wonder,  lo  and  behold 
about  twelve  of  their  boats  (which  are  hollowed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree)  came  over  the 
water  to  meet  us.  The  occupants  of  these 
boats  looked  at  us  and  at  our  clothes  with 
wonder,  and  rowed  about  us  in  every  direction, 
but  continued  to  examine  us  from  a  distance. 
We  on  our  part  were  similarly  observing  them, 
making  many  signs  of  friendship  to  urge  them 
to  approach  us  without  fear.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Seeing  their  reluctance,  we  began  to  row 
in  their  direction.  They  did  not  await  our 
arrival,  but  immediately  fled  to  the  shore,  mak- 
ing signs  to  us  that  we  should  await  their  return, 
which  (they  signified)  would  be  shortly.    There- 
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upon  they  hurried  to  a  nearby  hill,  returning 
thence  accompanied  by  sixteen  maidens.  With 
these  they  embarked  in  the  above-mentioned 
boats  and  straightway  returned  to  us.  Of  the 
maidens,  four  were  then  placed  in  each  one  of 
our  ships,  a  proceeding  which,  as  your  Majesty 
may  well  believe,  astonished  us  not  a  little. 
Then  they  went  back  and  forth  among  our  ships 
with  their  canoes,  and  spoke  to  us  in  such 
kindly  manner  that  we  began  to  consider  them 
our  trusty  friends.  While  all  this  was  going  on, 
behold  a  large  crowd  began  to  swim  from  their 
houses  (already  described)  and  to  advance  in  our 
direction.  Though  they  advanced  further  and 
further,  and  though  they  were  now  nearing  our 
ships,  we  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  their  actions.  At  this  point,  however,  we  saw 
some  old  women  standing  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  shouting  wildly  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  cries,  and  tearing  their  hair  in  great  distress. 
We  now  began  to  suspect  that  some  great 
danger  was  threatening.  Immediately  the  girls 
who  had  been  placed  on  board  our  ships  leaped 
into  the  sea.  Those  who  were  in  the  canoes 
pulled  off  a  short  distance,  drew  their  bows  and 
began  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  us.  More- 
over, those  who  had  started  from  their  houses 
and  were  swimming  over  the  sea  toward  us, 
were,  each  one  of  them,  carrying  a  lance  under 
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water.  This  was  sure  proof  of  their  treachery, 
and  we  began  not  only  to  defend  ourselves  with 
spirit,  but  also  to  inflict  serious  injuries  upon 
them.  In  fact,  we  wrecked  and  sank  many  of 
the  canoes,  with  great  loss  of  life  to  their  occu- 
pants,— a  loss  which  became  even  greater  be- 
cause the  natives  abandoned  their  canoes  entirely 
and  swam  to  the  shore.  About  twenty  of  them 
were  killed  and  many  more  were  wounded.  Of 
ours  only  five  were  injured,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
stored to  health,  with  the  help  of  God.  We 
managed  to  capture  two  of  the  girls  and  three 
men.  Later  we  visited  the  houses  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  upon  entering  found  them  occupied 
only  by  two  old  women  and  a  sick  man.  We 
did  not  set  fire  to  the  houses  for  this  reason, 
that  we  feared  lest  our  consciences  would  prick 
us.  We  then  returned  to  the  ships  with  our 
five  captives  and  put  them  in  irons,  except  the 
girls.  At  night,  however,  both  girls  and  one 
of  the  men  very  shrewdly  effected  their  escape. 
On  the  following  day  we  agreed  to  leave  that 
port  and  to  sail  on  along  the  coast.  After  a  run 
of  about  eighty  leagues  we  came  to  another 
tribe  entirely  different  from  the  former  in  lan- 
guage and  customs.  We  anchored  the  fleet  and 
approached  the  shore  in  our  small  boats.  Here 
we  saw  a  crowd  of  about  4,000  persons  on  the 
beach.     As  soon  as  they  realized  that  we  were 
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about  to  land,  they  no  longer  remained  where 
they  were,  but  fled  to  the  woods  and  forests, 
abandoning  on  the  shore  everything  which  they 
had  had  with  them.  Leaping  upon  the  land, 
we  advanced  along  a  road  leading  to  the  forest 
about  as  far  as  a  crossbow  shot.  We  soon  came 
upon  many  tents  which  had  been  pitched  there 
by  that  tribe  for  the  fishing  season.  Within 
them,  many  fires  had  been  built  for  cooking 
their  meals,  and  animals  and  fishes  of  various 
kinds  were  being  roasted.  Among  other  things 
we  saw  that  a  certain  animal  was  being  roasted 
which  looked  very  much  like  a  serpent,  except 
for  the  wings  which  were  missing.  It  looked 
so  strange  and  so  terrible  that  we  greatly  won- 
dered at  its  wild  appearance.  Proceeding  onward 
through  their  tents,  we  found  many  similar  ser- 
pents, whose  feet  were  tied  and  whose  mouths 
were  muzzled  so  that  they  could  not  open  them, 
as  is  done  with  dogs  and  other  wild  animals  that 
they  may  not  bite.  Their  whole  appearance 
was  so  savage  that  we,  supposing  them  to  be 
poisonous,  did  not  dare  approach  them.  They 
are  like  a  young  goat  in  size,  and  half  as  long 
again  as  an  arm.  Their  feet  are  very  large  and 
heavy,  and  are  armed  with  strong  claws  ;  their 
skin  is  varicolored  ;  their  mouth  and  face  like 
those  of  a  serpent.  From  the  end  of  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  their  tail  they  are  covered   (along 
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the  back)  with  a  kind  of  bristle,  from  which  we 
decided  that  they  were  truly  serpents.  And  yet 
the  above-mentioned  tribe  eats  them.  That 
same  tribe  makes  bread  from  the  fishes  which 
they  catch  in  the  sea,  the  process  being  as  fol- 
lows :  First  of  all  they  place  the  fish  in  water 
and  boil  it  for  some  time  ;  then  they  pound  it 
and  crush  it  and  make  it  into  small  cakes  which 
they  bake  upon  hot  ashes  and  which  they  then 
eat.  Upon  tasting  them  we  found  them  to  be 
not  at  all  bad.  They  have  many  other  kinds  of 
food,  including  different  fruits  and  herbs,  but  it 
would  take  too  long  to  describe  them. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Although  the 
natives  did  not  reappear  from  the  woods  to 
which  they  had  fled,  we  did  not  take  away  any 
of  their  possessions,  in  order  that  we  might  in- 
crease their  confidence  in  us.  In  fact,  we  left 
many  small  trifles  in  their  tents,  placing  them 
where  they  would  be  seen,  and  at  night  returned 
to  our  ships.  On  the  next  day,  when  Titan 
began  to  rise  above  the  horizon,  we  saw  a 
countless  multitude  upon  the  shore.  We  im- 
mediately landed;  and  though  the  natives  still 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  afraid  of  us,  yet  they 
mingled  among  us,  and  began  to  deal  and  to 
converse  with  us  with  complete  security.  They 
signified  to  us  that  they  would  be  our  friends, 
that  the  tents  which  we  saw  were  not  their  real 
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houses,  and  that  they  had  come  to  the  shore  to 
fish.  Therefore  they  begged  us  to  accompany 
them  to  their  villages,  assuring  us  that  they 
wished  to  welcome  us  as  friends.  We  were 
made  to  understand  that  the  cause  of  the  friend- 
ship which  they  had  conceived  for  us  was  our 
arrest  of  those  two  prisoners,  who  turned  out  to 
be  enemies  of  theirs.  And  so,  seeing  the  per- 
sistence with  which  they  asked  us,  twenty-three 
of  us  decided  to  go  with  them,  fully  armed  and 
with  the  firm  resolve  to  die  valiantly  if  need  be. 
After  remaining  there  for  three  days,  we 
marched  inland  with  them  for  three  leagues  and 
came  to  a  village  consisting  of  but  nine  habita- 
tions. There  we  were  received  with  such 
numerous  and  such  barbarous  ceremonies  that 
my  pen  is  too  weak  to  describe  them.  For  in- 
stance, we  were  welcomed  with  dances  and  with 
songs,  with  lamentations  mingled  with  cries  of 
joy  and  of  happiness,  with  much  feasting  and 
banqueting.  Here  we  rested  for  the  night,  and 
the  natives  most  generously  offered  us  their 
wives.  .  .  .  After  we  had  remained  that 
night  and  half  of  the  next  day,  a  large  and  won- 
dering crowd  came  to  look  at  us,  without  hesi- 
tation and  fear.  Their  elders  now  asked  us  to 
go  with  them  to  their  other  villages  situated  far- 
ther inland,  to  wThich  we  again  agreed.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  recount  the  honors  which  they 
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showered  upon  us  here.  In  short,  we  went 
about  in  their  company  for  nine  whole  days, 
visiting  very  many  of  their  settlements,  with  the 
result  that  (as  we  afterward  learned),  our  com- 
panions whom  we  had  left  in  the  ships  began  to 
be  very  anxious  about  us  and  to  entertain 
serious  fears  for  our  safety.  And  so,  after  hav- 
ing penetrated  about  eighteen  leagues  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  we  decided  to  make  our 
way  back  to  the  ships.  On  our  return  a  great 
crowd  of  men  and  women  met  us  and  accom- 
panied us  all  the  way  to  the  sea, — a  fact  which 
is  of  itself  very  remarkable.  But  there  is  more. 
Whenever  it  happened  that  one  of  our  company 
would  lag  behind  from  weariness,  the  natives 
came  to  his  assistance  and  carried  him  most 
zealously  in  those  nets  in  which  they  sleep.  In 
crossing  the  rivers,  too  (which  in  their  country 
are  very  numerous  and  very  large),  they  were  so 
careful  with  the  contrivances  they  employed 
that  we  never  feared  the  slightest  danger.  More- 
over, many  of  them,  laden  down  with  their 
gifts,  which  they  carried  in  those  same  nets,  ac- 
companied us.  The  gifts  consisted  of  feathers 
of  very  great  value,  of  many  bows  and  arrows, 
and  of  numberless  parrots  of  different  colors. 
Many  others,  also,  were  bringing  their  house- 
hold goods  and  their  animals.  In  fine,  they  all 
reckoned  themselves  fortunate  if,  in  crossing  a 
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stream,  they  could  bear  us  on  their  shoulders  or 
on  their  backs. 

However,  we  hastened  to  the  sea  as  quickly 
as  possible.  As  we  were  about  to  embark  in 
our  boats,  so  great  was  the  crowding  of  the 
natives  in  their  attempt  to  accompany  us  still 
further  and  to  embark  with  us  and  visit  our 
ships,  that  our  boats  were  almost  swamped  by 
the  load.  We  took  on  board,  however,  as  many 
as  we  could  accommodate  and  brought  them  to 
our  ships.  In  addition  to  those  whom  we  had 
on  board,  so  many  of  them  accompanied  us  by 
swimming  that  we  were  somewhat  troubled  by 
their  approach  ;  for,  about  a  thousand  of  them 
boarded  our  ships  (naked  and  unarmed  though 
they  were),  and  examined  with  wonder  our 
equipment  and  arrangements  and  the  great  size 
of  the  ships  themselves.  And  then  a  laughable 
thing  happened.  We  desired  to  shoot  off  some 
of  our  war  engines  and  artillery,  and  therefore 
put  a  match  to  the  guns.  These  went  off  with 
such .  a  loud  report  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
natives,  upon  hearing  this  new  thunder,  leaped 
into  the  water  and  swam  away,  like  frogs  sitting 
on  the  bank,  which  jump  into  the  bottom  of 
the  marsh  and  hide  the  moment  they  are 
startled  by  a  noise.  In  this  way  acted  the 
natives.  Those  natives  who  had  fled  to  another 
portion  of  the  ships  were  so  thoroughly  fright- 
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ened  that  we  repented  and  chid  ourselves  for 
what  we  had  done.  But  we  quickly  reassured 
them,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  remain  any 
longer  in  ignorance,  explaining  that  it  was  with 
these  guns  that  we  killed  our  enemies. 

After  entertaining  them  the  whole  day  upon 
our  ships,  we  warned  them  to  depart  because  we 
intended  to  sail  during  the  night;  whereupon 
they  took  leave  of  us  in  a  most  friendly  and 
kindly  manner.  We  saw  and  learned  very  many 
customs  of  this  tribe  and  region,  but  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  Your 
Majesty  will  be  in  a  position  to  learn  later  of  all 
the  more  wonderful  and  noteworthy  things  I 
saw  in  each  of  my  voyages  ;  for  I  have  collected 
them  in  one  work  written  after  the  manner  of  a 
geographical  treatise  and  entitled  "  The  Four 
Voyages."  In  this  work  I  give  individual  and 
detailed  descriptions,  but  I  have  not  yet  offered 
it  to  the  public  because  I  must  still  revise  it  and 
verify  my  statements. 

That  land  is  very  thickly  populated,  and 
everywhere  filled  with  many  different  animals, 
very  unlike  those  of  our  country.  In  common 
with  us  they  have  lions,  bears,  stags,  pigs,  goats, 
and  fallow  deer,  which  are,  however,  distin- 
guished from  ours  by  certain  differences.  They 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  horses,  mules, 
asses,  dogs,  and  all  kinds  of  small  cattle  (such  as 
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sheep  and  the  like),  and  cows  and  oxen.  They 
have,  however,  many  species  of  animals  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name,  all  of  them  wild 
and  of  no  use  to  them  in  their  domestic  affairs. 
But  why  say  more  ?  The  land  is  very  rich  in 
birds,  which  are  so  numerous  and  so  large,  and 
have  plumes  of  such  different  kinds  and  colors, 
that  to  see  and  describe  them  fills  us  with 
wonder.  The  climate,  moreover,  is  very  tem- 
perate and  the  land  fertile,  full  of  immense 
forests  and  groves,  which  are  always  green,  for 
the  leaves  never  fall.  The  fruits  are  countless 
and  entirely  different  from  ours.  The  land  it- 
self is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  edge 
of  the  second  climate,  precisely  on  the  parallel 
which  marks  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  the 
Pole  rises  twenty-three  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zon. During  this  voyage  many  came  to  look  at 
us,  marveling  at  the  whiteness  of  our  skin. 
And  when  they  asked  us  whence  we  came,  we 
answered  that  we  had  descended  from  heaven  to 
pay  the  earth  a  visit,  a  statement  which  was  be- 
lieved on  all  sides.  We  established  in  this  land 
many  baptismal  fonts  or  baptisteries,  in  which 
they  made  us  baptize  countless  numbers,  calling 
us  in  their  own  tongue  "  charaibi," — that  is  to 
say,  "  men  of  great  wisdom. "  The  country  itself 
is  called  by  them  "Parias." 

Later  we  left  that  harbor  and   land,  sailing 
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along  shore  and  keeping  land  always  in  view. 
We  sailed  for   870   leagues,  making  many  tacks 
and  treating  and  dealing  with   numerous  tribes. 
In   many  places  we  obtained  gold,   but  not  in 
great  quantities  ;   for  it  sufficed  us  for  the  present 
to  discover  those   lands  and  to  know  that  there 
was  gold  therein.     And  since  by  that  time  we 
had  already  been  thirteen  months  on  our  voyage, 
and    since    the    tackle    and    rigging   were  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear  and  the  men  were  re- 
duced   by   fatigue,    we    unanimously  agreed    to 
repair  our  small  boats  (which  were  leaking  at 
every  point)  and  to  return  to  Spain.     Just  as  we 
had    reached    this    conclusion,    we    neared    and 
entered   the  finest  harbor  in   the  world.     Here 
we  again  met  a  countless   multitude,    who   re- 
ceived us  in  a  very  friendly  manner.     On   the 
beach  we  built  a  new  boat  with  material  taken 
from  the  other  ships  and  from  barrels  and  casks, 
placed  upon  dry  land   our  rigging  and  military 
engines,  which  were  almost  rotting  away  in   the 
water,  lightened  our  ships  and  drew  them  up  on 
land.     Then    we    repaired    them    and    patched 
them,  and  gave  them  a  thorough  overhauling. 
During  all  these  occupations  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  gave  us  no  slight  assistance.    Indeed, 
they  offered  us  provisions  out  of  friendship  and 
unasked,  so  that  we  consumed  very  little  of  our 
own  supplies.    This  we  considered  a  great  boon, 
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for  our  supplies  at  this  stage  were  rather  too 
meager  to  enable  us  to  reach  Spain  without 
stinting  ourselves. 

We  remained  in  that  port  thirty-seven  days, 
frequently  visiting  the  villages  in  company  with 
the  natives  and  being  treated  with  great  respect 
by  each  and  every  one  of  them.  When  we  at 
last  expressed  our  intention  to  leave  that  harbor 
and  to  resume  our  voyage,  the  natives  com- 
plained to  us  that  there  was  a  certain  savage  and 
hostile  tribe,  which,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
came  over  the  sea  to  their  land,  and  either 
through  treachery  or  through  violence  killed 
and  devoured  a  great  number  of  them.  They 
added  that  others  were  led  off  as  prisoners  to 
the  enemy's  country  and  home,  and  that  they 
could  not  defend  themselves  against  these  ene- 
mies, making  us  understand  that  that  tribe  in- 
habited an  island  about  one  hundred  leagues  out 
at  sea.  They  related  their  story  to  us  in  such 
plaintive  tones  that  we  took  pity  on  them 
and  believed  them,  promising  that  we  should 
exact  punishment  for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
them.  Whereat  they  greatly  rejoiced  and  of 
their  own  accord  offered  to  accompany  us.  We 
refused  for  several  reasons,  agreeing  to  take 
seven  with  us  on  the  following  condition  :  that 
at  the  close  of  the  expedition  they  should  return 
to  their  country  alone  and  in  their  own  canoes, 
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for  we  did  not  by  any  means  intend  to  take  the 
trouble  of  bringing  them  back.  To  this  condi- 
tion they  gladly  assented,  and  so  we  took 
leave  of  the  natives,  who  had  become  our  dear 
friends,  and  departed. 

We  sailed  about  in  our  refitted  ships  for  seven 
days,  with  the  wind  blowing  between  the  north- 
east and  east.  At  the  end  of  this  period  we 
reached  many  islands,  of  which  some  were  in- 
habited and  others  not.  We  thereupon  ap- 
proached one  of  them  ;  and  while  endeavoring 
to  anchor  our  ships  we  saw  a  great  horde  of 
people  on  the  island,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
Ity.  After  examining  them  for  some  time,  we 
manned  the  small  boats  with  brave  men  and 
three  guns,  and  rowed  nearer  the  shore,  which 
was  filled  with  400  men  and  very  many  women, 
all  of  whom  (like  the  others)  went  about  naked. 
The  men  were  well  built,  and  seemed  very  war- 
like and  brave,  for  they  were  all  equipped  with 
their  usual  arms,  namely,  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  the  lance.  Very  many  of  them,  moreover, 
bore  round  shields  or  even  square  shields,  with 
which  they  defended  themselves  so  skillfully 
that  they  were  not  hindered  thereby  in  shooting 
their  arrows. 

When  we  had  come  in  our  boats  to  within  a 
bowshot  of  the  land,  they  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  shot  an   infinite   number  of  arrows   at   us, 
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endeavoring  might  and  main  to  prevent  our 
landing.  Their  bodies  were  all  painted  over 
with  many  colors,  and  were  decorated  with 
birds'  feathers.  The  natives  whom  we  had 
taken  with  us  noticed  this  and  informed  us  that 
whenever  the  men  are  so  painted  and  adorned 
with  plumes  they  are  ready  for  battle.  They 
were,  however,  so  successful  in  preventing  our 
landing  that  we  were  compelled  to  direct  our 
stone-hurling  machines  against  them.  When 
they  heard  the  report  and  noticed  its  power 
(for  many  of  them  had  fallen  dead),  they  fled  to 
the  shore.  We  then  held  a  consultation,  and 
forty-two  of  us  agreed  to  land  after  them  and 
valiantly  to  engage  in  battle  with  them.  This 
we  did.  We  leaped  to  the  shore  fully  armed  ; 
and  the  natives  made  such  stout  resistance  that 
the  battle  raged  ceaselessly  for  almost  two  hours 
with  varying  fortune.  We  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  them,  but  only  a  very  few  of  the 
natives  were  killed,  and  not  by  us  but  by  our 
cross-bowmen  and  gunners,  which  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  very  shrewdly  avoided  our 
spears  and  swords.  But  at  last  we  made  a  rush 
upon  them  with  such  vigor  that  we  killed  many 
with  the  points  of  our  swords.  When  they  saw 
this,  and  when  very  many  had  been  killed  and 
wounded,  they  turned  in  flight  to  the  woods  and 
forests,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  field.     We  did 
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not  wish  to  pursue  them  any  further  that  day 
because  we  were  too  fatigued  and  preferred  to 
make  our  way  back  to  our  ships.  And  the  joy 
of  the  seven  who  had  come  with  us  from  the 
mainland  was  so  great  that  they  could  scarcely 
restrain  themselves. 

Early  the  next  day  we  saw  a  great  horde  of 
people  approaching  through  the  island,  playing 
on  horns  and  other  instruments  which  they  use 
in  war,  and  again  painted  and  wearing  birds' 
feathers.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see.  We 
again  discussed  what  their  plans  might  be,  and 
decided  upon  the  following  course  of  action  : 
to  gather  our  forces  quickly  if  the  natives  offered 
us  any  hostility ;  to  keep  constant  watch  in 
turns  and  in  the  meantime  to  endeavor  to  make 
them  our  friends,  but  to  treat  them  as  enemies 
if  they  rejected  our  friendship ;  and  finally  to 
capture  as  many  of  them  as  we  could  and  make 
and  keep  them  as  our  slaves  forever.  And  so 
we  gathered  upon  the  shore  in  hollow  forma- 
tion, armed  to  the  teeth.  They,  however,  did 
not  oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  our  land- 
ing, I  suppose  on  account  of  their  fear  of  our 
guns.  Upon  disembarking,  fifty-seven  strong, 
we  advanced  against  them  in  four  divisions 
(each  man  under  his  respective  captain),  and 
engaged  in  a  long  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
them. 
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After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  during 
which  we  inflicted  great  loss  upon  them,  we  put 
the  rest  to  flight  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  one 
of  their  settlements.  Here  we  made  twenty-five 
prisoners,  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  returned  to 
the  ships  with  our  captives.  The  losses  of  the 
enemy  were  very  many  killed  and  wounded ; 
on  our  side,  however,  only  one  man  was  killed, 
and  twenty-two  were  wounded,  all  of  whom 
have  regained  their  health,  with  the  help  of 
God. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  return  to  our  fath- 
erland were  now  complete.  To  the  seven 
natives  who  had  come  with  us  from  the  main- 
land (five  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  the 
aforesaid  battle),  we  gave  seven  prisoners,  three 
men  and  four  women.  And  they,  embarking 
in  a  boat  which  they  had  seized  on  the  island, 
returned  home  filled  with  great  joy  and  with 
great  admiration  for  our  strength.  We  set  sail 
for  Spain,  and  at  last  entered  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz  with  our  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
prisoners,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1499,  where  we  were  re- 
ceived with  great  rejoicing,  and  where  we  sold 
all  our  prisoners. 

And  these  are  what  I  have  deemed  to  be 
the  more  noteworthy  incidents  of  my  first 
voyage. 
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The  Second  Voyage 

The  following  pages  contain  an  account  of 
my  second  voyage  and  of  the  noteworthy  inci- 
dents which  befell  me  in  the  course  of  that  voyage. 

We  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1489  (sic),  on  a  May  day 
As  soon  as  we  cleared  the  harbor,  we  shaped 
our  course  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  and 
passing  in  sight  of  the  islands  of  the  Grand 
Canary  group,  we  sailed  on  until  we  reached  the 
island  called  Fire  Island.  Here  we  took  on  sup- 
plies of  fuel  and  of  water,  and  resumed  our  voyage 
with  a  southwest  wind.  After  nineteen  days  we 
reached  a  new  land,  which  we  took  to  be  the 
mainland.  It  was  situated  opposite  to  that  land 
of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  our  first 
voyage ;  and  it  is  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  south 
of  the  equinoctial  line,  where  the  pole  rises  five 
degrees  above  the  horizon  beyond  every  climate. 
The  land  is  500  leagues  to  the  southwest  of  the 
above-mentioned  islands. 

We  discovered  that  in  this  country  the  day  is 
of  the  same  length  as  the  night  on  the  27th  of 
June,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
Moreover,  we  found  that  the  country  is,  in  great 
measure,  marshy  and  that  it  abounds  in  large 
rivers,  which  cause  it  to  have  very  thick  vege- 
tation and  very  high  and  straight  trees.    In  fact, 
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the  growth  of  vegetation  was  such  that  we 
could  not  at  the  time  decide  whether  or  not  the 
country  was  inhabited.  We  stopped  our  ships 
and  anchored  them,  and  then  lowered  some  of 
our  small  boats  in  which  we  made  for  the  land. 
We  hunted  long  for  a  landing,  going  here  and 
there  and  back  and  forth,  but,  as  has  already 
been  said,  found  the  land  everywhere  so  covered 
with  water  that  there  was  not  a  single  spot  that 
was  not  submerged.  We  saw,  however,  along 
the  banks  of  those  rivers  many  indications  that 
the  land  was  not  only  inhabited,  but  indeed 
very  thickly  populated.  We  could  not  disem- 
bark to  examine  such  signs  of  life  more  closely, 
and  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  our  ships, 
which  we  did.  We  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
along  the  coast  with  the  wind  blowing  east  and 
southeast,  trying  time  and  again,  in  a  course  of 
more  than  forty  leagues,  to  penetrate  into  the 
island  itself.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  For  we 
found  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  so  strong  a  cur- 
rent flowing  from  southeast  to  northwest  that 
the  sea  was  quite  unfit  for  navigation.  When 
we  discovered  this  difficulty,  we  held  a  council 
and  determined  to  turn  back  and  head  our  ships 
to  the  northwest.  So  we  continued  to  sail 
along  shore  and  finally  reached  a  body  of  water 
having  an  outer  harbor  and  a  most  beautiful 
island  at  the  entrance. 
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We  sailed  across  the  outer  harbor  that  we 
might  enter  the  inner  haven.  In  so  doing,  we 
noticed  a  horde  of  natives  on  the  aforesaid 
island,  about  four  leagues  inland  from  the  sea. 
We  were  greatly  pleased  and  got  our  boats 
ready  to  land.  While  we  were  thus  engaged, 
we  noticed  a  canoe  coming  in  from  the  open 
sea  with  many  persons  on  board,  which  made 
us  resolve  to  attack  them  and  make  them  our 
prisoners.  We  therefore  began  to  sail  in  their 
direction  and  to  surround  them,  lest  they  might 
escape  us.  The  natives  in  their  turn  bent  to  their 
paddles  and,  as  the  breeze  continued  to  blow 
but  moderately,  we  saw  them  raise  their  oars 
straight  on  high,  as  if  to  say  that  they  would 
remain  firm  and  offer  us  resistance.  I  suppose 
that  they  did  this  in  order  to  rouse  admiration 
in  us.  But  when  they  became  aware  that  we 
were  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  they  dipped 
their  paddles  into  the  water  and  made  for  the 
land.  Among  our  ships  there  was  a  very  swift  boat 
of  about  forty-five  tons,  which  was  so  headed  that 
she  soon  got  to  windward  of  the  natives.  When 
the  moment  for  attacking  them  had  come,  they 
got  ready  themselves  and  their  gear  and  rowed  off. 
Since  our  ship  now  went  beyond  the  canoe  of  the 
natives,  these  attempted  to  effect  their  escape. 
Having  lowered  some  boats  and  filled  them  with 
brave  men,  thinking  that  we  would  catch  them, 
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we  soon  bore  down  on  them,  but  though  we  pur- 
sued them  for  two  hours,  had  not  our  caravel 
which  had  passed  them  turned  back  on  them 
they  would  have  entirely  escaped  us.  When 
they  saw  that  they  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  our  small  boats  and  by  the  ship,  all  of  them 
(about  twenty  in  number)  leaped  into  the  water, 
albeit  they  were  still  about  two  leagues  out  at 
sea.  We  pursued  them  with  our  boats  for  that 
entire  day,  and  yet  we  managed  to  capture  only 
two  of  them,  the  rest  reaching  land  in  safety. 

In  the  canoe  which  they  had  abandoned,  there 
were  four  youths,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  tribe,  but  had  been  captured  in  another 
land.  These  youths  had  recently  had  their 
virile  parts  removed,  a  fact  which  caused  us  no 
little  astonishment.  When  we  had  taken  them 
on  board  our  ships,  they  gave  us  to  understand 
by  signs  that  they  had  been  carried  off  to  be 
devoured,  adding  that  this  wild,  cruel,  and  can- 
nibal tribe  were  called  "Cambali." 

We  then  took  the  canoe  in  tow,  and  advanced 
with  our  ships  to  within  half  a  league  of  the 
shore,  where  we  halted  and  dropped  our  anchors. 
When  we  saw  a  very  great  throng  of  people 
roaming  on  the  shore,  we  hastened  to  reach  land 
in  our  small  boats,  taking  with  us  the  two  men 
we  had  found  in  the  canoe  that  we  had  attacked. 
The  moment  we  set  foot  on  dry  land,  they  all 
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fled  in  great  fright  to  the  groves  near  by  and 
hid  in  their  recesses.  We  then  gave  one  of  the 
captives  permission  to  leave  us,  loading  him 
with  very  many  gifts  for  the  natives  with  whom 
we  desired  to  be  friends,  among  which  were 
little  bells  and  plates  of  metal  and  numerous 
mirrors.  We  instructed  him,  furthermore,  to 
tell  the  natives  who  had  fled  not  to  entertain 
any  fear  on  our  account,  because  we  were 
greatly  desirous  of  being  their  friends.  Our 
messenger  departed  and  fulfilled  his  mission  so 
well  that  the  entire  tribe,  about  four  hundred 
in  number,  came  to  us  from  out  of  the  forest, 
accompanied  by  many  women.  Though  un- 
armed, they  came  to  where  we  were  stationed 
with  our  small  boats,  and  we  became  so  friendly 
that  we  restored  to  them  the  second  of  the  two 
men  whom  we  had  captured,  and  likewise  sent 
instructions  to  our  companions,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  was,  to  return  to  the  natives  the  canoe 
which  we  had  run  down.  This  canoe  was  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  and  had 
been  fashioned  with  the  greatest  care.  It  was 
twenty-six  paces  long  and  two  ells  (bracchia) 
wide.  As  soon  as  the  natives  had  recovered 
possession  of  their  canoe  and  had  placed  it  in  a 
secure  spot  along  the  river  bank,  they  unex- 
pectedly fled  from  us  and  would  no  longer  have 
anything  to  do  with  us.    By  such  an  uncivilized 
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act,  we  knew  them  to  be  men  of  bad  faith. 
Among  them  we  saw  a  little  gold,  which  they 
wore  suspended  from  their  ears. 

We  left  that  country,  and  after  sailing  about 
eighty  leagues  we  found  a  safe  anchorage  for  our 
ships,  upon  entering  which  we  saw  such 
numbers  of  natives  that  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight.  We  immediately  made  friends  with  them 
and  visited  in  their  company  many  of  their  vil- 
lages, where  we  were  honorably  and  heartily 
welcomed.  Indeed,  we  bought  of  them  five 
hundred  large  pearls  in  return  for  one  small 
bell,  which  we  gave  them  for  nothing.1  In 
that  land  they  drink  wine  made  from  fruits  and 
seeds,  which  is  like  that  made  from  chickpeas, 
or  like  white  or  red  beer.  The  better  kind  of 
wine,  however,  is  made  from  the  choicest  fruits 
of  the  myrrh  tree.  We  ate  heartily  of  these 
fruits  and  of  many  others  that  were  both  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste  and  nourishing,  for  we  had 
arrived  at  the  proper  season.  This  island  greatly 
abounds  in  what  they  use  for  food  and  utensils, 
and  the  people  themselves  were  well  mannered 
and  more  peacefully  inclined  than  any  other 
tribe  we  met. 

We  spent  seventeen  days  in  this  harbor  very 
pleasantly,    and    each    day  a   great   number    of 

JSo  the  Latin  text,  which  seems  to  be  in  error.      The  Italian  ver- 
sion having,  "which  they  gave  us  for  nothing. " 
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people  would  come  to  us  to  marvel  at  our  ap- 
pearance, the  whiteness  of  our  skins,  our  clothes 
and  weapons,  and  at  the  great  size  of  our  ships. 
Indeed,  they  even  told  us  that  one  of  the  tribes 
hostile  to  them  lived  further  to  the  west,  and 
possessed  an  infinite  number  of  pearls ;  and  that 
those  pearls  which  they  themselves  possessed 
had  been  taken  from  these  enemies  in  the  course 
of  wars  which  they  had  waged  against  them. 
They  gave  us  further  information  as  to  how  the 
pearls  were  fished  and  how  they  grew,  all  of 
which  we  found  to  be  true,  as  your  Majesty 
will  learn  later  on. 

We  left  that  harbor  and  sailed  along  the 
coast,  on  which  we  always  saw  many  people. 
Continuing  on  our  course,  we  entered  a  harbor 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  one  of  our  ships. 
Here  again  we  saw  many  natives,  whom  we 
could  neither  force  nor  coax  to  communicate 
with  us  in  any  way.  For,  if  we  made  any  at- 
tempt to  land,  they  resisted  most  desperately; 
and  if  they  could  not  withstand  our  attack,  they 
fled  to  the  woods,  never  waiting  for  us  to  ap- 
proach any  nearer.  Realizing  their  utter  sav- 
ageness,  we  departed.  While  we  were  thus 
sailing  on,  we  saw  an  island  fifteen  leagues  out 
at  sea  and  resolved  to  visit  it  and  learn  whether 
or  not  it  was  inhabited.  Upon  reaching  it  we 
found  it   to  be   inhabited   by    a   race    of   most 
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animallike  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  obliging  and  kind,  whose  rites  and  customs 
are  the  following: 

ON    THE    RITES    AND      CUSTOMS    OF     THIS     TRIBE. 

They  were  animallike  in  their  appearance  and 
actions,  and  had  their  mouths  full  of  a  certain 
green  herb  which  they  continually  chewed 
upon  as  animals  chew  their  cud,  with  the  result 
that  they  could  not  speak.  Moreover,  each  one 
of  them  had  suspended  from  his  neck  two  small 
dried  gourds,  one  of  which  contained  a  supply 
of  that  herb  which  they  were  chewing,  while 
the  other  contained  a  kind  of  white  flour  re- 
sembling plaster  or  white  lime.  Every  now  and 
then  they  would  thrust  into  the  gourd  filled 
with  flour  a  small  stick  whose  end  they  had 
moistened  in  their  mouths.  By  so  doing  they 
managed  to  gather  some  of  the  flour  and  put  it 
into  their  mouths,  powdering  with  this  flour 
that  herb  which  they  were  already  chewing. 
They  repeated  this  process  at  short  intervals ; 
and  though  we  wondered  greatly,  we  could  not 
see  any  reason  for  their  so  doing,  nor  could  we 
understand  their  secret. 

This  tribe  came  to  us  and  treated  us  as  famil- 
iarly as  if  they  had  frequently  had  dealings  with 
us  and  as  if  they  had  long  been  friendly  with  us. 
We  strolled  with  them  along  the  shore,  talking 
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the  while,  and  expressed  our  desire  to  drink 
some  fresh  water.  To  which  they  answered,  by 
signs,  that  there  was  none  in  their  country,  of- 
fering us  in  its  stead  some  herb  and  flour  such 
as  they  were  chewing.  We  now  understood  that 
since  their  country  lacked  water,  they  chewed 
that  herb  and  flour  to  quench  their  thirst.  And 
so  it  happened  that,  though  we  walked  along 
that  shore  in  their  company  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
we  never  came  across  any  spring  water,  and 
learned  that  such  water  as  they  did  drink  was 
the  dew  which  gathered  upon  certain  leaves  hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  donkey's  ears.  During  the 
night  these  leaves  were  filled  with  dew,  of  which 
the  people  then  drank,  and  it  is  very  good.  But 
in  many  places  these  leaves  are  not  found. 

This  tribe  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
solid  products  of  the  earth,  and  live  chiefly  on 
the  fish  which  they  catch  in  the  sea.  Indeed 
there  are  many  expert  fishermen  among  them, 
and  their  waters  abound  in  fish,  of  which  they 
offered  us  many  turtles  and  many  other  most 
excellent  varieties.  The  women  of  the  tribe, 
however,  do  not  chew  the  herb  as  the  men  do  ; 
in  its  place,  each  one  of  them  carries  a  single 
gourd  filled  with  water,  of  which  they  partake 
from  time  to  time.  They  do  not  have  villages 
composed  of  individual  houses,  nor  do  they  have 
even  small  huts.     Their  only  shelter  is  made  of 
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large  leaves,  which  serve  indeed  to  protect  them 
against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  are  not  a  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  rains,  from  which  it 
may  be  deduced  that  there  is  little  rain  in  that 
country.  When  they  come  down  to  the  sea  to 
fish,  each  one  brings  with  him  a  leaf  so  large 
that,  by  fixing  one  end  of  it  in  the  ground  and 
then  turning  the  leaf  to  follow  the  sun,  he  pro- 
cures underneath  its  shade  ample  relief  from  the 
great  heat.  In  this  island,  finally,  there  are 
countless  species  of  animals,  all  of  which  drink 
the  water  of  the  marshes. 

Seeing,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  on  that  island,  we  left  it  and  found 
another  one.  We  landed  and  started  to  search 
for  some  fresh  water  to  drink,  believing  the 
island  to  be  uninhabited  because  we  had  seen 
no  one  as  we  approached  it.  But  as  we  were 
walking  along  the  shore,  we  came  upon  some 
very  large  footprints,  from  which  we  judged 
that,  if  the  other  members  of  the  body  were  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  feet,  the  inhabi- 
tants must  be  very  large  indeed.  Continuing 
our  walk  along  the  sands,  we  discovered  a  road 
leading  inland,  along  which  nine  of  us  decided 
to  go  to  explore  the  island,  because  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  large  nor  very  thickly  popu- 
lated. After  advancing  along  that  road  about  a 
league,  we  saw  five  houses  situated  in  a  valley 
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and  apparently  inhabited.  Entering  them  we 
found  five  women,  two  of  them  old  and  three 
young ;  and  all  of  them  were  of  such  large  and 
noble  stature  that  we  were  greatly  astonished. 
As  soon  as  they  laid  eyes  upon  us  they  were  so 
overcome  with  surprise  that  they  had  no  strength 
left  for  flight.  Thereupon  the  old  woman  ad- 
dressed us  soothingly  in  their  own  tongue,  and, 
gathering  in  one  hut,  offered  us  great  quantities 
of  food.  All  of  them,  in  truth,  were  taller  than 
a  very  tall  man  ;  indeed,  they  were  as  tall  as 
Francesco  degli  Albizi,  and  better  knit  and 
better  proportioned  than  we  are.  When  we  had 
observed  all  this,  we  agreed  to  seize  the  young 
girls  by  force  and  to  bring  them  to  Castile  as 
objects  of  wonder. 

While  we  were  still  deliberating,  behold 
about  thirty-six  men  began  to  file  through  the 
door  of  the  house,  men  much  larger  than  the 
women  and  so  magnificently  built  that  it  was  a 
joy  to  see  them.  These  men  caused  us  such 
great  uneasiness  that  we  considered  it  safer  to 
return  to  our  ships  than  to  remain  in  their  com- 
pany. For  they  were  armed  with  immense 
bows  and  arrows,  and  with  stakes  and  staffs  the 
size  of  long  poles.  As  soon  as  they  had  all  en- 
tered, they  began  to  talk  among  themselves  as 
if  plotting  to  take  us  prisoners,  upon  seeing 
which  we,  too,  held  a  consultation.    Some  were 
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of  the  opinion  that  we  should  fall  upon  them 
just  where  they  were,  within  the  hut  itself; 
others  disapproved  of  this  entirely,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  attack  be  made  out  of  doors  and 
in  the  open  ;  and  still  others  declared  that  we 
should  not  force  an  engagement  until  we  learned 
what  the  natives  decided  to  do.  During  the 
discussion  of  these  plans  we  left  the  hut  disguis- 
ing our  feelings  and  our  intentions,  and  began 
to  make  our  way  back  to  the  ships.  The  natives 
followed  at  a  stone's  throw,  always  talking  among 
themselves.  I  believe,  however,  that  their  fear 
was  no  less  than  ours;  for,  although  they  kept 
us  in  sight,  they  remained  at  a  distance,  not 
advancing  a  single  step  unless  we  did  like- 
wise. When,  however,  we  had  reached  the 
ships  and  had  boarded  them  in  good  order,  the 
natives  immediately  leaped  into  the  sea  and  shot 
very  many  of  their  arrows  after  us.  But  now 
we  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  them.  Indeed, 
rather  to  frighten  than  to  kill  them,  we  shot 
two  of  our  guns  at  them ;  and  upon  hearing  the 
report  they  hastily  fled  to  a  hill  nearby.  Thus 
it  was  that  we  escaped  from  them  and  departed. 
These  natives,  like  the  others,  also  go  about 
naked  ;  and  we  called  the  island  the  Island  of 
the  Giants,  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  its 
inhabitants. 

We  continued  our  voyage  further,  sailing  a 
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little  further  off  shore   than  before   and    being 
compelled  to  engage  with  the  enemy  every  now 
and  then  because  they  did  not  want  us  to  take 
anything  out  of  their   country.      By    this   time 
thoughts  of  revisiting  Castile  began  to  enter  our 
minds,  particularly  for  this  reason,  that  we  had 
now  been  almost  a  year  at  sea  and  that  we  had 
very  small    quantities   of  provisions    and   other 
necessaries  left.      Even  what  still  remained  was 
all   spoiled  and  damaged  by  the   extreme   heat 
which  we  had  suffered.    For,  ever  since  our  de- 
parture from  the   Cape  Verde    Islands,  we  had 
continually  sailed  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  had 
twice  crossed  the  equator,  as  we  have  said  above. 
While  we  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  pleased 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  relieve  us  of  our  labors.     For, 
as  we  were  searching  for  a  suitable  haven  where- 
in to  repair  our  ships,  we  reached  a  tribe  which 
received  us  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
friendship.      We   learned,    moreover,   that   they 
were  the  possessors  of  countless  large  Oriental 
pearls.     We    therefore   remained   among   them 
forty-seven    days,    and    bought     1 1 9    marcs    of 
pearls  at  a  price  which,  according   to   our   esti- 
mation, was  not  greater  than  forty  ducats,  for  we 
gave  them  in  payment  little  bells,  mirrors,  bits 
of   crystals,  and  very  thin    plates    of  electrum. 
Indeed,  each  one  would  give  all   the   pearls  he 
had  for  one  little  bell.      We  also  learned  from 
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them  how  and  where  the  pearls  were  fished,  and 
they  gave  us  several  of  the  shells  in  which  they 
grow.  We  bought  some  shells  in  addition, 
finding  as  many  as  130  pearls  in  some,  and  in 
others  not  quite  so  many.  Your  Majesty  must 
know  that  unless  the  pearls  grow  to  full  matu- 
rity and  of  their  own  accord  fall  from  the  shells 
in  which  they  are  born,  they  cannot  be  quite 
perfect.  Otherwise,  as  I  have  myself  found  by 
experience  time  and  again,  they  soon  dry  up  and 
leave  no  trace.  When,  however,  they  have  grown 
to  full  maturity,  they  drop  from  the  fleshy  part 
into  the  shell,  except  the  part  by  which  it 
hung  attached  to  the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  the  best 
pearls. 

At  the  end  of  the  forty-seven  days,  then,  we 
took  leave  of  that  tribe  with  which  we  had  be- 
come such  good  friends,  and  set  sail  for  home 
on  account  of  our  lack  of  provisions.  We 
reached  the  island  of  Antiglia,  which  Christo- 
pher Columbus  had  discovered  a  few  years  be- 
fore. Here  we  remained  two  months  and  two 
days  in  straightening  out  our  affairs  and  repair- 
ing our  ships.  During  this  time  we  endured 
many  annoyances  from  the  Christians  settled  on 
that  island,  all  of  which  I  shall  here  pass  over 
in  silence  that  I  may  not  be  too  prolix.  We 
left  that  island  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  a  month  and  a  half  we  at  last  entered 
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the  harbor  of  Cadiz  on  the   8  th  of  September, 
where    we    were    received    with    great    honor. 
And  so  ended  my  second  voyage,  according 
to  the  will  of  God. 

The  Third  Voyage 
I  had  taken  up  my  abode  in  Seville,  desiring  to 
rest  myself  a  little,  to  recover  from  the  toils  and 
hardships  endured  in  the  voyages  described  above, 
intending  finally  to  revisit  the  land  of  pearls. 
But  Fortune  was  by  no  means  done  with  me. 
For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  she  caused  his 
most  serene  Lordship,  Manuel,  King  of  Portu- 
gal, to  send  me  a  special  messenger  bearing  a 
letter  which  urgently  begged  me  to  go  to 
Lisbon  as  soon  as  possible,  because  he  had  some 
important  facts  to  communicate  to  me.  I  did 
not  even  consider  the  proposition,  but  immedi- 
ately sent  word  by  the  same  messenger  that  I 
was  not  feeling  very  well  and  in  fact  was  ill  at 
that  moment ;  adding  that,  if  I  should  regain 
my  health  and  if  it  should  still  please  His  Royal 
Majesty  to  enlist  my  services,  I  should  gladly 
undertake  whatever  he  wished.  Whereupon 
the  King,  who  saw  that  he  could  not  bring  me 
to  him  just  then,  sent  to  me  a  second  time, 
commissioning  Giuliano  Bartolomeo  Giocondo1, 

1  Probably  a  relative  of  Fra  Giovanni,  a  Dominican,  later  Franciscan 
friar,  architect,  and  archaeologist,  associated  with  Raphael  and  Sangallo 
in  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's,  builder  of  a  bridge  across  the  Seine  and 
collector  of  more  than  2,000  ancient  inscriptions  (1430?-!  51 5  ?). 
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then  in  Lisbon,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  me  back  to  the  King.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  said  Giuliano  I  was  moved  by  his  en- 
treaties to  return  with  him  to  the  King — a  deci- 
sion which  was  disapproved  of  by  all  those  who 
knew  me.  For  I  was  leaving  Castile,  where 
no  small  degree  of  honor  had  been  shown  me 
and  where  the  King  himself  held  me  in  high 
esteem.  What  was  even  worse  was  that  I  de- 
parted without  taking  leave  of  my  host.  I  soon 
presented  myself  before  King  Manuel,  who 
seemed  to  rejoice  greatly  at  my  arrival.  He 
then  repeatedly  asked  me  to  set  out  with  three 
ships  which  had  been  got  ready  to  start  in  search 
of  new  lands.  And  so,  inasmuch  as  the  en- 
treaties of  Kings  are  as  commands,  I  yielded  to 
his  wishes. 

THE    START    OF    THE    THIRD    VOYAGE 

We  set  sail  in  three  ships  from  the  harbor  of 
Lisbon,  on  the  ioth  of  May,  1501,  directing 
our  course  toward  the  islands  of  the  Grand 
Canary.  We  sailed  along  in  sight  of  these 
islands  without  stopping,  and  continued  our 
westward  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  delayed  three  days  in  these  waters,  catching 
a  great  number  of  species  of  fish  called  Parghi. 
Proceeding  thence  we  reached  that  region  of 
Ethiopia  which  is  called  Besilicca1,  situated  in 

JNow  Goree. 
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the  Torrid  Zone,  within  the  first  climate,  and 
at  a  spot  where  the  North  Pole  rises  fourteen 
degrees  above  the  horizon.  We  remained  here 
eleven  days  to  take  on  supplies  of  wood  and  of 
water,  because  it  was  my  intention  to  sail  south- 
ward through  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  left  that 
harbor  of  Ethiopia  and  sailed  to  the  southwest 
for  sixty-seven  days,  when  we  reached  an  island 
700  leagues  to  the  southwest  of  the  above-men- 
tioned harbor.  During  these  days  we  encoun- 
tered worse  weather  than  any  human  being  had 
ever  before  experienced  at  sea.  There  were  high 
winds  and  violent  rainstorms  which  caused  us 
countless  hardships.  The  reason  for  such  inclem- 
ent weather  was  that  our  ships  kept  sailing 
along  the  equinoctial  line,  where  it  is  winter  in 
the  month  of  June  and  the  days  are  as  long  as 
the  nights,  and  where  our  own  shadows  pointed 
always  to  the  south. 

At  last  it  pleased  God  to  show  us  new  land 
on  the  17th  of  August.  We  anchored  one 
league  and  a  half  out  at  sea,  and  then,  embark- 
ing in  some  small  boats,  we  set  out  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  land  was  inhabited.  We 
found  that  it  was  thickly  inhabited  by  men  who 
were  worse  than  animals,  as  Your  Royal  Majesty 
will  learn  forthwith.  Upon  landing  we  did  not 
see  any  of  the  natives,  although  from  many  signs 
which  we  noticed  we  concluded  that  the  country 
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must  have  many  inhabitants.  We  took  posses- 
sion of  the  coast  in  the  name  of  the  most  serene 
King  of  Castile,  and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  fruitful  and  lovely  land.  It  is  five  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator.  The  same  day  we  re- 
turned to  our  ships ;  and  since  we  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  lack  of  fuel  and  water,  we  agreed 
to  land  again  the  following  day  and  provide 
ourselves  with  what  was  necessary.  Upon  land- 
ing we  saw  on  the  topmost  ridge  of  a  hill  many 
people  who  did  not  venture  to  descend.  They 
were  all  naked  and  similar  in  both  appearance 
and  color  to  those  we  had  met  in  the  former 
voyages.  Though  we  did  our  best  to  make 
them  come  down  to  us  and  speak  with  us,  we 
could  not  inspire  them  with  sufficient  confidence. 
Seeing  their  obstinacy  and  waywardness,  we  re- 
turned to  our  ships  at  night,  leaving  on  the 
shore  (as  they  looked  on)  several  small  bells  and 
mirrors  and  other  such   trifles. 

When  they  saw  that  we  were  far  out  at  sea, 
they  came  down  from  the  mountain  to  take  the 
things  we  had  left  them,  and  showed  great 
wonder  thereat.  On  that  day  we  took  on  a 
supply  of  water  only.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  as  we  looked  out  from  our  ships, 
we  saw  a  larger  number  of  natives  than  before, 
building  here  and  there  along  the  shore  fires 
which  made  a  great  deal  of  smoke.      Supposing 
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that  they  were  thus  inviting  us,  we  rowed  to  the 
land.  We  now  saw  that  a  great  horde  of  natives 
had  collected,  who,  however,  kept  far  away 
from  us,  making  many  signs  that  we  should  go 
with  them  into  the  interior.  Wherefore  two  of 
our  Christians  declared  themselves  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  this  undertaking  and  to  visit  the 
natives  in  order  to  see  for  themselves  what  kind 
of  people  they  were  and  whether  they  possessed 
any  riches  or  aromatic  spices.  They  begged  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  so  earnestly  that  he  gave 
his  consent  to  their  departure.  The  two  then 
prepared  themselves  for  the  expedition,  taking 
along  many  trifles,  for  barter  with  the  natives, 
and  left  us,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  make  sure  to  return  after  five  days  at  the 
most,  as  we  should  wait  for  them  no  longer. 

They  accordingly  began  their  journey  inland, 
and  we  returned  to  our  ships,  where  we  waited 
for  eight  whole  days.  On  almost  each  of  these 
days  a  new  crowd  would  come  to  the  shore,  but 
never  did  they  show  a  desire  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  us.  On  the  seventh  day,  while 
we  again  were  making  our  way  to  the  shore, 
we  discovered  that  the  natives  had  brought  all 
their  wives  with  them.  As  soon  as  we  landed 
they  sent  many  of  their  women  to  talk  with  us. 
But  even  the  women  did  not  trust  us  sufficiently. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  them  to  approach, 
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we  decided  to  send  to  them  one  of  our  young 
men  who  was  very  strong  and  agile ;  and  then, 
that  the  women  might  be  the  less  fearful,  the 
rest  of  us  embarked  in  our  small  boats.  The 
young  man  advanced  and  mingled  among  the 
women  ;  they  all  stood  around  him,  and  touched 
and  stroked  him,  wondering  greatly  at  him.  At 
this  point  a  woman  came  down  from  the  hill 
carrying  a  big  club.  When  she  reached  the 
place  where  the  young  man  was  standing,  she 
struck  him  such  a  heavy  blow  from  behind  that 
he  immediately  fell  to  the  ground  dead.  The 
rest  of  the  women  at  once  seized  him  and 
dragged  him  by  the  feet  up  the  mountain, 
whereupon  the  men  who  were  on  the  mountain 
ran  down  to  the  shore  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  began  to  shoot  at  us.  Our  men, 
unable  to  escape  quickly  because  the  boats 
scraped  the  bottom  as  they  rowed,  were  seized 
with  such  terror  that  no  one  had  any  thought 
at  the  moment  of  taking  up  his  arms.  The 
natives  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  shooting 
very  many  arrows  at  us.  Then  we  shot  four  of 
our  guns  at  them  ;  and  although  no  one  was 
hit,  still,  the  moment  they  heard  the  thunderous 
report,  they  all  fled  back  to  the  mountain. 
There  the  women,  who  had  killed  the  youth 
before  our  eyes,  were  now  cutting  him  in  pieces, 
showing  us  the  pieces,  roasting  them  at  a  large 
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fire  which  they  had  made,  and  eating  them. 
The  men,  too,  made  us  similar  signs,  from 
which  we  gathered  that  they  had  killed  our  two 
other  Christians  in  the  same  manner  and  had 
likewise  eaten  them.  And  in  this  respect  at 
least  we  felt  sure  that  they  were  speaking  the 
truth. 

We  were  thoroughly  maddened  by  this 
taunting  and  by  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  the 
inhuman  way  in  which  they  had  treated  our 
dead.  More  than  forty  of  us,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  rush  to  the  land  and  avenge  such  an 
inhuman  deed  and  such  bestial  cruelty.  But  the 
commander  of  our  ship  would  not  give  his  con- 
sent ;  and  so,  being  compelled  to  endure  pas- 
sively so  serious  and  great  an  insult,  we  departed 
with  heavy  hearts  and  with  a  feeling  of  great 
shame,  due  to  the  refusal  of  our  captain. 

Leaving  that  land  we  began  to  sail  between 
the  East  and  South  because  the  coast  line  ran  in 
that  direction.  We  made  many  turns  and  land- 
ings, in  the  course  of  which  we  did  not  see  any 
tribe  which  would  have  any  intercourse  with 
us  or  approach  us.  We  sailed  at  last  so  far  that 
we  discovered  a  new  land  stretching  out  toward 
the  southwest.  Here  we  rounded  a  cape  (to 
which  we  gave  the  name  St.  Vincent)  and  con- 
tinued our  voyage  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
This  Cape  St.  Vincent  is    150    leagues   to   the 
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southeast  of  the  country  where  our  Christians 
perished,  and  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
Equator.  As  we  were  sailing  along  in  this 
manner,  one  day  we  noticed  on  the  shore  a  great 
number  of  natives  gazing  in  wonder  at  us  and 
at  the  great  size  of  our  ships.  We  anchored  in 
a  safe  place  and  then,  embarking  in  our  small 
boats,  we  reached  land.  We  found  the  people 
much  kinder  than  the  others  ;  for  our  toilsome 
efforts  to  make  them  our  friends  were  at  last 
crowned  with  success.  We  remained  five  days 
among  them  trading  and  otherwise  dealing  with 
them,  and  discovered  large  hollow  reed-stalks, 
most  of  them  still  green,  and  several  of  them 
dry  on  the  tops  of  the  trees.  We  decided  to 
take  along  with  us  two  of  this  tribe  that  they 
might  teach  us  their  tongue  ;  and,  indeed,  three 
of  them  volunteered  to  return  to  Portugal 
with  us. 

But,  since  it  wearies  me  to  describe  all  things 
in  detail,  may  it  suffice  your  Majesty  to  know 
that  we  left  that  harbor,  sailing  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  keeping  always  within  sight 
of  land,  entering  many  harbors,  making  frequent 
landings,  and  communicating  with  many  tribes. 
In  fact,  we  sailed  so  far  to  the  south  that  we 
went  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  When 
we  had  gone  so  far  south  that  the  South  Pole 
rose  thirty-two  degrees  above  the  horizon,  we 
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lost  sight  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  and  the  Great 
Bear  itself  appeared  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  vis- 
ible above  the  horizon.  We  were  then  com- 
pelled to  guide  ourselves  by  the  stars  of  the 
South  Pole,  which  are  far  more  numerous  and 
much  larger  and  more  brilliant  than  the  stars  of 
our  Pole.  I  therefore  made  a  drawing  of  very 
many  of  them,  especially  of  those  of  the  first 
magnitude,  together  with  the  declinations  of 
their  orbits  around  the  South  Pole,  adding  also 
the  diameters  and  semi-diameters  of  the  stars 
themselves — all  of  which  can  be  readily  seen  in 
my  "  Four  Voyages."  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage  from  Cape  St.  Augustine,  we  sailed  700 
leagues — 100  toward  the  west  and  600  toward 
the  southwest.  Should  any  one  desire  to  de- 
scribe all  that  we  saw  in  the  course  of  that  voy- 
age, paper  would  not  suffice  him.  We  did  not, 
however,  discover  anything  of  great  importance 
with  the  exception  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cassia  trees  and  of  very  many  others  which  put 
forth  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaf.  We  saw,  in  ad- 
dition, very  many  other  wonderful  things  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

We  had  now  been  on  our  voyage  for  almost 
ten  months;  and,  seeing  that  we  discovered  no 
precious  metals,  we  decided  to  depart  thence 
and  to  roam  over  another  portion  of  the  sea. 
As  soon  as  we  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  the 
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word  went  to  each  one  of  our  ships  that  what- 
ever I  should  think  necessary  to  command  in 
conducting  this  voyage  should  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  I  therefore  immediately  gave  a  general 
order  that  all  should  provide  themselves  with 
fuel  and  water  for  six  months,  for  the  different 
captains  had  informed  me  that  their  ships  could 
remain  at  sea  only  that  much  longer. 

As  soon  as  my  orders  had  been  obeyed,  we 
left  that  coast  and  began  our  voyage  to  the  south 
on  the  i  3th  of  February,  in  other  words,  when 
the  sun  was  approaching  the  equinoctial  line 
and  returning  to  this  Northern  Hemisphere  of 
ours.  We  sailed  so  far  that  the  South  Pole  rose 
fifty-two  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  we 
could  no  longer  see  the  stars  of  the  Great  or  the 
Lesser  Bear.  For  we  were  then  (the  3rd  of 
April)  500  leagues  distant  from  that  harbor 
from  which  we  had  begun  our  southward  voy- 
age. On  this  day  so  violent  a  storm  arose  that 
we  were  forced  to  gather  in  every  stitch  of  can- 
vas and  to  run  on  with  bare  masts,  the  south- 
west wind  blowing  fiercely  and  the  sea  rolling 
in  great  billows,  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  tem- 
pest. The  gale  was  so  terrible  that  all  were 
alarmed  in  no  slight  degree.  The  nights,  too, 
were  very  long.  For  on  the  7th  of  April,  when 
the  sun  was  near  the  end  of  Aries,  we  found  that 
the  night   was  fifteen    hours   long.      Indeed,  as 
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your  Majesty  is  very  well  aware,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  in  that  latitude.  In  the  midst 
of  this  tempest,  however,  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
we  sighted  land,  and  sailed  along  shore  for 
nearly  twenty  leagues.  But  we  found  it  en- 
tirely uninhabited  and  wild,  a  land  which  had 
neither  harbors  nor  inhabitants.  I  suppose  it 
was  for  the  reason  that  it  was  so  cold  there  that 
no  one  could  endure  such  a  rigid  climate. 
Furthermore,  we  found  ourselves  in  such  great 
danger  and  in  the  midst  of  so  violent  a  storm 
that  the  different  ships  could  scarcely  sight  one 
another.  Wherefore  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
and  I  decided  that  we  should  signal  to  all  our 
shipmates  to  leave  that  coast,  sail  out  to  sea,  and 
make  for  Portugal. 

This  plan  proved  to  be  a  good  and  necessary 
one ;  for,  had  we  remained  there  one  single 
night  longer,  we  should  all  have  been  lost.  The 
day  after  we  left,  so  great  a  storm  arose  that  we 
feared  we  should  be  entirely  submerged.  For 
this  reason  we  then  made  many  vows  to  go  on 
pilgrimages  and  performed  other  ceremonies,  as 
is  customary  with  sailors.  The  storm  raged 
round  us  for  five  days,  during  which  we  could 
never  raise  our  sails.  During  the  same  time  we 
went  250  leagues  out  to  sea,  always  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  the  equinoctial  line,  where 
both  sea  and  sky  became  more  moderate.      And 
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here  it  pleased  God  on  high  to  deliver  us  from 
the  above-mentioned  dangers.  Our  course  was 
shaped  to  the  north  and  northeast,  because  we 
desired  to  make  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  from 
which  we  were  then  distant  1,300  leagues,  sail- 
ing through  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  the  grace 
of  God  we  reached  that  country  on  the  1  oth  of 
May.  We  rested  there  for  fifteen  days  upon  a 
stretch  of  coast  facing  the  south  and  called 
Sierra  Leone.  Then  we  took  our  course  toward 
the  Azores,  which  are  750  leagues  from  Sierra 
Leone.  We  reached  them  about  the  end  of 
July  and  again  rested  for  fifteen  days.  We 
then  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  from  which  we 
were  300  leagues  to  the  west.  And  at  last, 
in  the  year  1502,  we  again  entered  the  port 
of  Lisbon,  in  good  health  as  God  willed,  with 
only  two  ships.  The  third  ship  we  had  burned 
at  Sierra  Leone,  because  she  was  no  longer  sea- 
worthy. 

In  this  third  voyage,  we  remained  at  sea  for 
nearly  sixteen  months,  during  eleven  of  which 
we  sailed  without  being  able  to  see  the  North 
Star  nor  the  stars  of  the  Great  and  the  Lesser  Bear. 
At  that  time  we  steered  by  the  star  of  the  South 
Pole. 

What  I  have  related  above  I  have  deemed 
the  most  noteworthy  events  of  my  third 
voyage. 
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The  Fourth  Voyage 

I  must  still  relate  what  I  saw  in  my  third 
(sic)  voyage.  But,  in  truth,  since  I  have  already 
been  tired  out  by  the  length  of  the  preceding 
narratives,  and  since  this  voyage  did  not  at  all 
end  as  I  had  hoped,  on  account  of  an  accident 
that  befell  us  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  I  may  be 
permitted  (I  trust),  to  be  somewhat  brief. 

We  left  Lisbon  in  six  ships  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exploring  an  island  situated  toward  the 
horizon  and  known  as  Melcha.  This  island  is 
famous  for  its  wealth,  because  it  is  a  stopping 
place  for  all  ships  coming  from  the  Gangetic 
and  Indian  Seas,  precisely  as  Cadiz  is  the  port 
for  all  vessels  going  from  east  to  west,  or  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  is  the  case  with  those  ships 
which  sail  hence  for  Calicut.  This  island  of 
Melcha  is  further  to  the  west  than  Calicut  and 
more  to  the  south,  which  we  knew  from  the 
following  fact :  that  it  is  situated  within  sight 
of  the  thirty-third  degree  of  the  Antarctic  Pole. 

And  so,  on  the  ioth  of  May,  1503,  we  set 
sail  from  Lisbon  (as  I  have  said  above),  and 
made  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  we 
took  on  some  needed  provisions  and  many  other 
necessary  stores.  We  remained  there  twelve 
days,  and  then  set  sail  with  a  south  wind,  be- 
cause   the   commander   of  the   fleet,    who   was 
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haughty  and  headstrong,  issued  orders  that  we 
should  make  for  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
this,  and  all  of  us  were  unanimously  opposed  to 
such  a  course  ;  but  he  insisted  upon  it  merely  to 
impress  upon  us  that  he  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  us  and  the  six  ships.  We  made 
good  speed,  and  just  as  we  were  at  last  coming 
within  sight  of  our  destination,  so  great  and  vio- 
lent a  tempest  arose,  and  so  heavy  a  gale  began 
to  rage,  and  Fortune  became  so  unkind,  that 
for  four  days  we  could  not  land  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  could  see  the  coast  during  the  whole 
of  that  time.  Finally  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  our  attempts  and  to  continue  in  what 
should  have  been  our  course  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

We  therefore  resumed  our  voyage  with  the 
Suduesius  wind  blowing  (a  wind  which  points 
between  the  south  and  the  southwest),  and 
sailed  through  those  difficult  seas  for  300  leagues. 
In  consequence  we  went  across  the  Equator  by 
almost  three  degrees,  where  land  was  seen  by 
us  twelve  leagues  off.  We  were  greatly  aston- 
ished at  the  sight.  It  was  an  island  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  very  high  and  remark- 
able in  appearance.  It  was  no  larger  than  two 
leagues  in  length  by  one  in  width.  No  man 
had  ever  been  or  lived  on  that  island,  and  yet  it 
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was  to  us  a  most  unfortunate  island.  Upon  it 
the  commander  of  our  fleet  lost  his  ship,  all 
owing  to  his  own  obstinate  mind  and  will. 
His  ship  struck  upon  a  rock,  sprung  leaks, 
and  sank  during  the  night  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
ioth  of  August.  With  the  exception  of  the 
crew  nothing  was  saved.  The  ship  was  of  300 
tons,  and  the  strength  of  our  whole  fleet  lay 
in  her. 

While  we  were  all  exerting  ourselves  to  see 
if  we  could  not,  perhaps,  float  her  again,  the 
above-mentioned  commander  ordered  me  (among 
other  things)  to  go  in  a  rowboat  to  the  island 
in  search  of  a  good  harbor  where  we  might  all 
draw  up  our  ships  in  safety.  That  same  com- 
mander, however,  did  not  wish  me  to  go  with 
my  own  ship,  because  it  was  manned  by  nine 
sailors  and  was  then  busily  engaged  in  assisting 
the  endangered  ship.  He  insisted  that  I  go  and 
find  such  a  harbor,  where  he  would  restore  my 
ship  to  me  in  person.  Upon  receiving  these 
orders,  I  went  to  the  island  as  he  desired,  taking 
with  me  about  half  the  number  of  my  sailors. 
The  island  was  four  leagues  away,  and  hastening 
thither  I  discovered  a  very  fine  harbor  where 
we  might  safely  anchor  our  entire  fleet.  I  had 
now  discovered  the  harbor,  and  there  I  spent 
eight  days  waiting  for  the  said  commander  and 
the  rest  of  our  company.      I   was   greatly    dis- 
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turbed  when  they  did  not  appear,  and  those  who 
were  with  me  became  so  alarmed  that  they 
could  not  be  appeased  in  any  way. 

While  we  were  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  on 
the  eighth  day  we  saw  a  ship  coming  in  over 
the  sea.  We  at  once  set  out  to  meet  them  in 
order  that  they  might  see  us,  feeling  confident 
and  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  they  would 
take  us  with  them  to  some  better  harbor.  When 
we  had  gotten  near  and  had  exchanged  greet- 
ings, those  on  board  informed  us  that  the  com- 
mander's ship  had  been  lost  at  sea,  the  crew 
alone  being  saved.  Your  Majesty  can  readily 
imagine  the  great  anxiety  which  seized  me  at 
this  report,  when  I  realized  that  I  was  1,000 
leagues  distant  from  Lisbon  (to  which  I  must 
needs  return)  in  remote  and  far-off  waters. 
Nevertheless,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  the  fate 
that  had  come  upon  us  and  determined  to  go  on. 
First  of  all  we  returned  to  the  island,  where  we 
gathered  supplies  of  wood  and  water  for  the 
ship.  The  island,  indeed,  was  quite  uninhab- 
ited and  most  inhospitable  ;  but  it  had  a  great 
deal  of  spring  water,  countless  trees,  and  num- 
berless land  and  sea  birds,  which  were  so  tame 
that  they  permitted  us  to  take  them  in  our 
hands.  We,  therefore,  took  so  many  of  them 
that  we  entirelv  filled  one  of  the  rowboats. 
The  only  other  animals  we  discovered  on  that 
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island  were  very  large  mice,  lizards  with  forked 
tails,  and  several  serpents. 

When  we  had  got  our  provisions  on  board, 
we  set  sail  toward  the  south  and  southwest;  for 
we  had  received  orders  from  the  King,  that,  un- 
less some  great  danger  made  it  impossible,  we 
should  follow  in  the  path  of  our  former  voyage. 
Setting  out,  therefore,  in  this  direction,  we  at  last 
found  a  harbor  which  we  called  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints.  Indeed,  God  had  granted  us  such  favor- 
able weather  that  in  less  than  seventeen  days  we 
reached  this  port,  which  is  300  leagues  distant 
from  the  above-mentioned  island.  In  the  har- 
bor we  found  neither  the  commander-in-chief 
nor  any  one  else  of  our  company,  though  we 
waited  for  them  for  two  months  and  four  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  seeing  that  no  one 
arrived  there,  my  companions  and  I  decided  to 
sail  further  along  the  coast.  After  sailing  for 
260  leagues,  we  entered  a  harbor  where  we  de- 
termined to  build  an  outpost.  Having  done  so, 
we  left  behind  in  this  fort  the  twenty-four 
Christians  who  had  been  the  crew  of  the  luck- 
less ship  of  our  commander-in-chief.  We  re- 
mained in  that  harbor  five  months,  occupied  in 
constructing  the  said  fort  and  in  loading  our 
ships  with  brazil-wood.  We  tarried  thus  long 
because  our  sailors  were  few  in  number  and 
because,   owing  to  the  lack  of  many  necessary 
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parts,  our  ships  could  not  proceed  further.  But 
when  all  was  done,  we  agreed  to  return  to 
Portugal,  to  do  which  would  require  a  wind 
between  north  and  northeast. 

We  left  in  the  fort  the  twenty-four  Christians, 
giving  them  twelve  guns  and  many  more  arms, 
and  supplying  them  with  provisions  to  last  them 
six  months.  During  our  stay  we  had  made 
friends  with  the  tribes  of  that  country,  of  which 
we  have  here  made  very  little  mention,  notwith- 
standing that  we  saw  great  numbers  of  them 
and  had  frequent  dealings  with  them.  Indeed, 
we  went  about  forty  leagues  into  the  interior  in 
company  with  thirty  of  them.  I  saw  on  this 
expedition  very  many  things  which  I  now  pass 
over  in  silence,  reserving  them  for  my  book  en- 
titled "  The  Four  Voyages."  That  country  is 
eight  degrees  south  of  the  equator  and  thirty- 
five  degrees  west  of  the  meridian  of  Lisbon,  ac- 
cording to  our  instruments. 

We  set  sail  hence  with  the  Nornordensius 
wind  (which  is  between  the  north  and  the 
northeast)  shaping  our  course  for  the  city  of 
Lisbon.  At  last,  praise  be  to  God,  after  many 
hardships  and  many  dangers  we  entered  this 
harbor  of  Lisbon  in  less  than  seventy-seven  days, 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1504.  Here  we  were  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  and  with  far  greater 
festivities  than  one  would  think  possible.      The 
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reason  was  that  the  entire  city  thought  that  we 
had  been  lost  at  sea,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  rest  of  our  fleet,  who  had  perished  owing  to 
the  foolish  haughtiness  of  our  commander-in- 
chief.  Behold  the  manner  in  which  God,  the 
just  Judge  of  all,  rewards  pride ! 

I  am  now  living  at  Lisbon,  not  knowing 
what  next  your  most  serene  Majesty  will  plan 
for  me  to  do.  As  for  myself,  I  greatly  desire 
from  now  on  to  rest  from  my  many  hardships, 
in  the  meantime  earnestly  commending  to  your 
Majesty  the  bearer  of  the  present  letter. 

Amerigo  Vespucci, 

in  Lisbon. 

Greetings  from  Walter  Lud, 

Nicholas  Lud, 

and  Martin  Ilacomilus 
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